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CHAP. I. 


cue ; the Nature and Exten Grifi 
” Devotion. al 


REvorTiON is neither nor 
publick Prayer, but 3 whe- 
ther. private or publick, are par- 
-xf ticular parts or inſtances of De- 
votion. Devotion ſignifies a life given, or 
unte to God. 
| He therefore is the devout man, who lives 
ov eons of; or the way and 
| ſpirit of the world, but to the fole will of 
God,_who conſiders God in every thing, who 
ſeryes God in every thing, who makes all the 
: B 
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wholly for him ; 
in fuck manner, for 
as are ſuitable to his Glory. 
wo = one but find out the * W 
is to be thus ſtr ious in 
and he will ſind = ſtrong 8 
be as ſtrictly pious in all the other parts of his 
life. For there is not the leaſt ſhadow of a 
reaſon, why we ſhould make God the rule 
and meaſure of our prayers ; why we ſhould 
then look wholly unto him, and pray accord- ' 
ing to his will; but what equally proves 8 
neceſſary for us to look wholly unto an 
make him the rule and * of all the 
other actions of our life. For any ways of 
= . employment of our talents, whether 
parts, our time, or money, that is not 
eri to the will of God, that is 
ſuch ends as are ſuitable to his Glory, 
are as great abſurdities and failings, as prayers 
that are not according to the will of God. 
For there is no other reaſon, why our prayers 
ſhould be according to the will of Gol. why 
they ſhould have nothing in them, but what 
is wiſe, and boly, and heavenly, there is no o- 
* reaſon for this, but that our 1 be 


of 


* 

„ * 

_—_— 
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8 
. Golineſs tempers, that we ma 
ve unto God in the ſame ſpirit that we pray 
unto him. Were it not our ſtrict duty to live 
by reaſon, to devote all the actions of our lives 
to God, were it not abſolutely neceſſary to 
before him in wiſdom and holineſs and 
all heavenly converſation, doing every thing 
in his name, and for his glory, would be 
no excellency or wiſdom in the moſt beavenly 
- . i Nay, ſuch prayers would be abſur- 


our actions; as ſure as it is our duty to look 
. wholly unto God in our Prayers, ſo ſure is it, 
that it is our duty to live wholly unto 
God in our lives. But we can no more 
be ſaid to live unto God, unleſs we live unto 
him in all the ordinary actions of our life, 
unleſs he be the rule and meaſure of all our 
ways, than we can be ſaid to pray unto God, 
unleſs our Prayers look wholly unto him. So 
that unreaſonable and abſurd ways of life, 
whether in labour or d:verfion, whether they 
conſume our time, or our money, are alike un- 
reaſonable and abſurd Prayers, and are as truly 
an offence unto God. 

Tis for want of knowing, or at leaſt con- 
{idering this, that we ſee ſuch a mixture of 
B 2 Ridicule 


\ 
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Ridicule in the lives of many People: You 
ſee them ſtrict as to ſome” times and places of 
Devotion, but when the ſervice of the Church = 

is over, they are but like thoſe that ſeldom 
or never come there. In their way of life, 
their their time and mo- 

i fears, in their plea 

make a jeſt of thoſe that are — 
they ſee their Devotion goes no farther than 
their Prayers, and that when they are over, 
they live no more unto God, till the time of 
Prayer returns again; but live by the ſame 
humour and fancy, and in as full an enjoyment 
of all the fallies of life as other People. This 
is the reaſon why they are the jeſt and ſcorn 
of careleſs and worldly People; not becauſe 
they are really See to God, but becauſe 
they 1 to have no other Devotion, but 

that of occafional Prayers. of. 
Julius 18 very fearful of miſſing Prayers; all 
the Pariſh ſuppoſes Julius to be ſick, if he is 
not at Church. But if you was to aſk him 
why he ſpends the reſt of his time by humour 
and chance? why he is a companion of the 
fillieſt People in their moſt filly pleafures ? 
why he is ready for every impertinent enter- 
tainment and diverſion ? If you was to aſk 
him why there'is no amuſement too trifling 
to pleaſe him? why he is buſy at all S and 
aſſemblies? why he gives himſelf up to an zdle 
S- 
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14 — converſation ? why he lives in fool- 
uh. and fondneſs for particular per- 
, that neither want nor deſerve any par- 
kindneſs ? —4 * po in 


R 7 o more to ſay. for himſelf, 
5 t diſorderly Perſon. For the 
whole _ 3 12 directly 
againſt a ife, as againſt bauchery and 
1 rance : He that lives in ſuch a courſe 
of zdleneſs and folly, lives no more according 
to the-Religion of Jeſus Chriſt, than he that 


lives in gluttony and intem 
If a man was to tell ns that there was 


no occaſion for ſo much conſtancy at Prayers, 
and that he might; without any harm to him- 
ſelf, neglect the ſervice of the Church, ** 
generality of People do, Julius would — 
— a dx to be no St 1 ** he 
ought to avoid his com But if a perſon 
_ tells him, that * live as the gene- 
rality of the world does, that he may enjoy 
himſelf as others do, chat he may ſpend his 
time and money as People of faſhion do, that 
he may —— to the follies and frailties of 
the g ty, and gratify his tempers and 
paſſions as moſt People do, Julius — ſuſ- 
pects that man to want à chriſtian ſpirit, or 
that he is doing the devil's work. 

B 3 And 
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Teſtament 
would find his courſe 


— to ſtrict principles of alen and 
piety, and yet at the fame time neglect. al 
Prayer, whether publick or private; 
we not be amazed at ſuch a man, and'wonder 
how he could have ſo much folly along with 
fo much religion? 
Yet this 's as reaſonable, as for any perſon 
retend to ſtrictneſs in Devotion, to be care- 
fl of obſerving times and of Prayer, 
4 yet letting the reſt of hi life, his time 
* his talents and money, be dif] 
of without any regard to ſtri& rules of Piety 
and Devotion. For it is as great an abſurdity 
to ſuppoſe holy Prayers, and divine Petitions, 
without an holinek of life ſuitable to them, 
as to ſuppoſe an holy and divine life without 


Prayers. 
Let 
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Let my one therefore think, how eaſily h: 


could confate a man chat pretended 
ſtrictneſs of Life without Prayer kd of 


ſame gee ey gd plainly e 
that pretends 0 % of * Prayer, 


karma ing the ſame ſtrictneſs into 
| be of li Fords 'bi week: anif fool 

our time and „ is no 
. „than to be weak and fool- 
imm in relation to our Prayers. And to allow 


ourſelves in any ways of life that neither are, 
nor can be offered to God, is the ſame irreli- 
— , as to neglect our Prayers, or uſe them in 
och a manner, as makes them an offering un- 
worthy of God. 
The ſhort of the matter is this, either Rea- 
ſon and Religion preſcribe rules and ends to all 
the ordinary actions of onr life, or they do 
not: If they do, then it is as neceſſary to go- 
vern all our actions by thoſe rules, as it is ne- 
ceflary to r r For if Religion 
teaches us any g concerning eating and 
drinking, or - ſpending our time and money ; if 
it teaches us Nw wo are to uſe and contenn' 
the world; if it tells us what tempers we are 
to have in cummen life, how we are to be diſ- 
ſed” towards all le, how we are co be- 
rave towards the fick, the poor, the old and 
deſtitute ; if it tells us whom we are to treat 
with a particular love, whom we are to re- 
gard with a ar eſteem; if it tells us 
how we are to treat our enemies, and how we 
are to mortify and deny our ſelves, he muſt 


B 4 be 


R L s 4 all the 
fp; ; and perhaps it is a duty thatis leaſt in- 

| upon in Scripture of any other. The 
frequent attendance at it is never. ſo much as 
mentioned in all the New Teſtament. Where 
as that Religion or Devotion which is to govern 
the ordinary a#ions of our life, is to be found 
in almoſt every verſe of Scripture. Our bleſ- 
ſed Sayiour and his Apoſtles are wholly taken 
up in Doctrines that relate to common liſe: 
They call us to renounce the world, .and dif- 
fer in every temper and way of life, from the 
ſpirit. and way of. che world: to renounce. 
all its goods, to fear none of its evils, to re- 
ject its joys, and have no value for its happi- 
neſs : to be as new born babes, that are 
into anew ſtate of things ; ; to live as Pi/grims 
iritual watching, in holy fear, and hea- 
ae g after another life : to take u 
. f en rols, to deny our ſelves, to profeſs 

the bleſſedneſs of mourning, to ſeek the bleſ- 
ſedneſs of poverty of ſpirit : to forſake the 
pride and vanity of Riches, to take no thought 
for the. morrow, to live in the profoundeſt 
State of Humility, to rejoice in worldly ſuf- 
ferings : to reject the luſt of the fleſh, the 
luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life; to 
bear injuries, to forgive and bleſs our ene- 
mies, 
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mies, and to love mankind as God loveth 
them : to give up our whole hearts and af- 
fections to God, and ſtrive to enter through 
the ſtrait gate into a life of eternal Glory. 
This is the common Devotion which our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour taught, in order to make it the 
common life of all Chriſtians. Is it not there- 
fore exceeding ſtrange, - that People ſhould 
place ſo much piety in the atten upon 
publick worſhip, concerning which there is not 
one precept of our Lord's to be found, and 
yet neglect theſe common duties of our ard;- 
1 which are commanded in every Page 
of the Goſpel? I call theſe duties the devo- 
tion of our common life, becauſe if they are to 
be practiſed, they muſt be made parts of our 
common life, they can have no place any 
where elſe. 1 

If contempt of the world and heavenly af- 
fection, is a neceſſary temper of Chriſtians, it 
is neceſſary that this temper appear in the 
whole courſe of their lives, in their manner of 
uſing the world, becauſe it can have no place 
any where elſe. | 

I ef denial be a condition of ſalvation, 
all that would be ſaved, muſt make it a part 
of their ordinary life. If humility be a 1 
ſtian duty, then the common life of a Chri- 
ſtian, is to be a conſtant courſe of humility 
in all its kinds. If poverty of ſpirit be neceſ- 
ſary, it muſt be the ſpirit and temper of eve- 
ry day of our lives. If we are to reheve the 
naked, the fick, and the priſoner, it muſt be 


the 


10 feria Carr 
the common chatity of our lives, as far as we 
can render our ſelves able to perform it. If 
we are to love our enemies, we muſt make our 
common life a viſible exerciſe and demonſtra-. 
tion of that love. If content and thankful- 
neſs, if the patient bearing of evil be duties 
to God, they are the Duties of every Day, 
and in every circumftance of our life. If we 
are to be wiſe and holy as the new-born ſons 
ot God, we can no otherwiſe be ſo, but by 
renouncing every thing that is fooliſh and vain 
in every part of our common life. If we are 
to be in Chriſt e we my ſhew 
that we are ſo, by having new ways of living 
in the world. If we are w hs Chriſt, 15 
muſt be in our common way of ſpending every 
dav. . 3 
Thus it is in all the virtues and holy tem- 
pers of Chriſtianity, they are not owrs unleſs 
be the virtues and tempers of our ordi- 
nary life. So that Chriſtianity is ſo far from 
leaving us to live in the common ways of life, 
_ conforming to the folly of cuſtoms, and grati- 
fying the paſſions and tempers which the ſpi- 
rit of the world delights in, itis fo far from 
indulging us in any of theſe things, that all 
its virtues which it makes neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, are only ſo many ways of living above, 
and contrary to the world in alt the common 
actions of our life. If our common life is not 
a common courſe of humility, felf-demal, re. 
nunciation of the world, poverty of fpirit, and 
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heavenly affection, we do not live the lives of 


But yet though it is thus plain, that this, 
and this alone is Chriſtianity, an uniform 
and viſible practice of all theſe virtues, 
is as plain, that there is little or no- 
of this to be found, even amongſt the 
fort of People. You ſee them often at 
Church, and pleaſed with fine preachers; but 
into their lives, and you ſee them juſt 
ſame ſort of People as others are, that 
make no pretences to devotion. The diffe- 
you find betwixt them, is only the 
difference of their natural tempers. They 
have the ſame ge of the world, the ſame 
worldly cares, and fears, and jeys; they have 
the fame turn of mind, equally vain in their 
defires. You ſec the fame fondneſs for fate 
and equipage, the fame pride and vanity of 
dreſs, the ſame ſelf-love and indulgence, the 
ſame fooliſh frienaſbips, and groundleſs hatreds, 
the ſame levity of mind, and 7rifling ſpirit, 
the fame fondneſs for diverſions, the ſame idle 
diſpofitions, and vain ways of ſpending their 
time in viſiting and converſation, as the re 
of the world, that make no pretences to de- 
votion. RE | 
I do not mean this compariſon betwixt Peo- 
ple ſeemingly good, and profeſſed rakes, but be- 
twixt People of ſober lives. Let us take an 
inſtance in two modeſt Women : let it be ſup- 
ed, that one of them is careful of times of 
ion, and obſerves them through a ſenſe 


of 


yet it 
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of duty, and that the other has no con- 
cern about it, but is at Church ſeldom or oft- 
en, juſt as it happens. Now it is a 

eaſy thing to ſee this difference betwixt theſe 
perſons. But when you have ſeen this, can 


you find any farther difference betwixt them? 
Can you find that their common life is of a dif- 


ferent kind? Are not the tempers; and cuy/ioms, 


and manners of the one, of the fame kind as 
of the other ? Do they live as if they belong- 


ed to different worlds, had different views in 
their heads, and different rules and meaſures 


of all their actions? Have they not the ſame 
goods and evils, are they not pleaſed and diſ- 


eas in the ſame manner, 2 ＋ this fame: 
s Do they not live in the ſame courſe of 
ung Does one y ba to be of this world, look 
os; at the things that are temporal, and the, 
er to be of another world, looking wholly 

at the things that are eternal? Does the one, 
live in pleaſure, delighting her ſelf in ew or 
dreſs, and the other live in ſelf-denzal and mor- 
tification, renouncing every thing that looks. 
like vanity, either of perſon, dreſs, or carriage 2 


Does the one follow publick diverſions, and trifle 
away her time in idle viſits, and corrupt con- 


verſation, and does the other ſtudy all the arts 
of improving her time, living in Prayer and 
Watching, and ſuch 

all her A turn to. 2 advantage, and be pla- 
ced to her account at the laſt day? Is the one 
careleſs of expence, and glad to be able to 
adorn her ſelf with every coſtly ornament ot 


dreſs, 


ood works, as may make 


e 


el 


= to be E 
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dreſs, and does the other confider her fortune 
as a talent given her by God, which is to be 
im religiouſly, and no more to be ſpent 
in 2 — ornaments, than it L to 
be buried in the earth? 

Where muſt you look, to find one Perſon of 

Religion differing in this manner, from ano- 
ther that has none? And yet if they do not 
differ in theſe things which are here related, 
can it with any ſenſe be ſaid, the one is a good 
Chriſtian, and the other not ? 
Take another inſtance amongſt the men. 
Leo has a great deal of good nature, has kept 
what they call, good company, hates every 
thing that is falſe and baſe, is very generous 
and brave to his friends, but has concerned 
himſelf ſo little with Religion, that he hardly 
knows the difference betwixt a Jew and a 
Chriſtian. | | 

Euſebius on the other hand, has had early 
impreſſions of Religion, and buys books of 
Devotion. He can talk of all the feaffs and 
falls of the Church, and knows the names of 
moſt men that have been eminent for piety. 
Vou never hear him ſwear, or make a looſe 
jeſt, and when he talks of Religion, he talks 
of it, as of a matter of the laſt concern. 

Here you ſee, that one perſon has Religion 
enough, according to the way of the world, 
to be reckoned a prows Cbriſtian, and the other 
is ſo far from all appearance of Religion, that 
he may fairly be reckoned a Feather; and yet 
if you look into their commen life, if you ex- 

amine 
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amine their and ruling. tempers in the 

5 SF is or the greateſt dactrine 
of Chriſtianity, you will and the leaſt difie- 

rence imaginable. 

Confider them with a ca 

the world,. becauſe that is what every body 


can ſee. 
tempers with 


gy TED right natians and 
relation to this world, is as cflential to religion, 
as to have right notions of God. And it is a8 
poſſible for a man to worſhip a Crocodzle, and 
yet be a pious man, as to have his affections 
ſet upon this world, and yet be nn 
tian. 

But now if you conſider Len and in 
this reſpect, NN 


ſeeking, uſing, and enjoying all that can be got 
in this world in the ſame manner, and for the 


fame ends. You will find that 7:ches, profpe- 
rity, pleaſures, indulgences, tate, ee, _ 
boneur, are juſt as much the happineſs of 
bius as they are of Leo. And yet if Chriſti- 
anity has not changed a man's mind and tem- 
with relation to theſe things, what can we 
| £> hoe it hoes nn for les? 

For if the doctrines of Chriſtianity v were 
practiſed, they would make a man as different 
1 ple as to all v tempers, 
| ſenſual pleaſures, and the. pride of life, as a 
wiſe man 3 it would 
be as eaſy a to know a Chriſtian by his 
. eutward courſe of life, as it is now difficult to 

find any body that lives it. For it . 
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men in their frailtzes and infirmities, this 
might be in ſome degree excuſable, but the 
complaint is, they are like Heathens in all the 
main and chief articles of their lives. They 


nor of happineſs in another life. 
Every body that is capable of any reflexion, 
muſt have obſerved, that this is generally the 
ſtate even of devout people, whether men or 
women. You may ſee them different from 
other people, ſo far as to times and places of 
prayer, but generally like the reſt of the 
world in all the other. parts of their lives. 
That is, adding Chriſſian Devotion to an Hea- 
then life: I have the authority of our Bleſſed 
Saviour for his remark, where he ſays, Take 
no thought, ſaying what - ſhall we eat, or what 
ſhall wwe drink, or wherewithal ſhall we be 
cloathed? for after all theſe things do the Gentiles 
. ſeek. But if to be thus affected even with 
> the neceſſary things of this life, ſhews that 
we are not yet of a Chriſtian Spirit, but are 
like the Heatbens, ſurely to enjoy the vanity 
and folly of the world as they did, to be like 
them in the main chief tempers of our lives, 
in ſelf- love and indulgence, in ſenſual plea- 
ſures and diverſions, in the vanity of dreſs, 
the love of thew and greatneſs, or any other 
gaudy diſtinctions of fortune, is a much 
greater ſign of an heathen temper. And con- 
ſequently, 


PL ODRp> RA 


of Chriſtians fall ſo far the Holineſs 


enquired, how | 


hives even of 


I give a 

defire it may alſo be enquired, how it comes 
to paſs that ſwearing is ſo common a vice 
amongſt Chriſtians? It is indeed not yet ſo 
common women, as it is amongſt men. 
But amongſt men this fin is ſo common, that 
perhaps there are more than wo in three that 
are guilty of it through the whole courſe of 

their lives, ſwearing more or leſs, juſt as it 
happens, ſome conſtantly, others only now 
and then as it were — og Now, I aſk 
how comes it, that two in three of the men 
are guilty of ſo groſs and prophane a fin as this 


is? There is neither ignorance, nor human in- 


firmity to plead for it: ** 
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preſs commandment, and the moſt plain Doc- 
trine of our bleſſed Saviour. | | 
Do but now find the reaſon why the gene- 
rality of men live in this notorious vice, and 
then you will have found the reaſon why the 
gm even of the better ſort of people, 

ſo contrary to Chriſtianity. | 
Now the reafon of common ſwearing is 
this, it is becauſe men have not ſo much as 
the intention to pleaſe God in all their actions. 
For let a man but have ſo moch piety as to 
intemd to pleaſe God in all the actions of bis life, 
as the happieſt and beſt thing in the world, and 
then he will never fwear more. It will be as 
impoffibſe for him to ſwear, whilſt he feels 
tt intention within himſelf, as it is impoſſi- 
ble for a man that intends to pleaſe his Prince, 
RnB „ in face. 

t ſeems but a ſmall and neceſſary part of 
piety to have fuch a fincere intention as this; 
and that he has no reaſon to look upon him- 
felf as a Diſciple of Chriſt, who 4s not thus 
far advanced in piety. And yet it is purely 
for want of this degree of piety, that you ſee 
fuch a mixture of fin and folly in the lives 
even of the better ſort of People. It is for 
want of this intention, that you ſee men that 
profeſs religion, yet live in ſwearing and ſen- 
fuality; that ſee Clergymen given to pride 
and covetouſneſs, and worldly enjoyments. 
It is for want of this intention, that you ſee 
women that profeſs Devotion, yet living in all 
the folly and vanity ” dreſs, waſting their 


time 


N / 
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time in zdleneſs and pleaſures, and in all fuch 
inſtances of ſtate and equipage as their eſtates 
will reach. . For let but a woman feel her 
heart full of this intention, and ſhe will find it 
as impoſſible to patch or paint, as to curſe or 
ſwear; ſhe will no more deſire to ſhine at 
Balls and Aſſemblies, or make a figure amongſt 
thoſe that 3 finely dreſſed, than ſhe 
will deſire to dance upon a to pleaſe 8 
tators: She will ow, 2 che — is 15 
from the wi/dom and exce of the chriſtian 
Spirit, as * go * 
It was this general intention, that made the 
\ primitive Chriſtians ſuch eminent. inſtances of 
- piety, that made the goodly fellowſhip of the 
=_ ſaints, and all the glorious army of martyrs 
and confeſſors. And if you will here ſtop, 
and ask your ſelf, why you are not as pious 
as the primitive Chriſtians were, your own 
heart will tell you, that it is neither through 
ignorance, nor inability, but purely becauſe you 
never thoroughly intended it. You obſerve the 
fame Sunday-worſhip that they did; and you 
are ſfirif in it, becauſe it is your full intention 
to be ſo. And when you as fully intend to 
be like them in their ordinary common life, 
when you intend to pleaſe Godin all your 
actions, you will find it as. poſſible, as to be 
ſtrictly exact in the ſervice of the Church. 
And when you have this intention to pleaſe 
Ged in all your actions, as the happieſt and beſt 
thing in the world, you will find in you as 
great an averſion to every thing that is vain 
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and impertinet in common life, whether of 
buſineſs or pleaſure, as you now have to any 
thing that is prophane. You will be as fearful 
of living in any fooliſh way, either of ſpend- 
ing your time, or your fortune, as you are 


now fearful of neglecting the publick. Wor- 


ſhi 

15 ow, who that wants this general ſincere 
intention, can be reckoned a Chriſtian? And 
yet if it was amongſt Chriſtians, it would 
change the whole face of the world; true pie- 
ty, and exemplary holineſs, would be as com- 
mon and viſible, as buying and ſelling, or any 
trade in life. a, 15 
Let a Clergyman but us picus, and he 
will carverſe as if he had been brought up by 
an Apofile ; he will no more think and talk of 
noble preferment, than of noble cating, or a glo- 
riaus chariot, He will no more complain of 
the frowns of the world, or a ſmall cure, or 
the want of a patron, than he will complain 
of the want of a laced crat, or a running borye. 
Let him but intend 10 pleaſe Ged, in all his acti- 
ons, as the happieſt and beſt thing in the world, 
and then he will know, that there is nothing 
noble in a Clergyman, but a burning zeal for - 
the falvation of ſouls; nor any thing poor 
in his profeſſion, but zdieneſs and a worldly 
Spirit. 
"Again, let a Tradeſman but have this inten- 
tion, and it will make him a faint in his /bop ; 
his every-day buſineſs will be a courſe of wiſe 
and reaſonable actions, made holy to God, 'by 
C 2 being 


he will conſider what arts, w 


or application will ſooneſt make him richer 
2 than his brethren, or remove him 


from a ſhop to r but 


what application can make wacky, — buſineſs 
moſt acceptable to God, and make a. life of 
trade a life of holineſs, devotion, and piety. 
This will be the temper and ſpirit of every 
tradeſman; he cannot ſtop ſhort of theſe de- 
grees of piety, whenever it is his intention; ta 
pleaſe God in all his aftions, as the beſt and hap- 
pig thing in the world, 

And on the ,other hand, whoever is not of 
this ſpirit and temper in his trade and profeſ- 
fon, and does not carry it on only ſo far as is 
beſt ſubſervient to a wiſe, and holy, and hea- 


_ venly life; it is certain that he has not this. 


intention; and yet without it, who can be ſhewn. 
to be a follower of Jeſus Chriſt? 

Again, let the Gentleman of birth and for- 
tune but have this intention, and you will ſee. 
how it will carry him from every appearance of 


evil, to every inſtance of picty and goodnels. 
He 
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bw hin be — that * 

im, ſe no- 

thin =o ple God buta wiſe and regular 

— k e. He cannot live in i and 

indulgence, in ſports and gaming, in * hk 

and intemperance, in vain expences gh 

living, — theſe things cannot be turned 

into means of piety and holineſs, or made ſo 
many parts of a wiſe and religious life. 

As he thus removes from all apperance of 
evil, ſo he haſtens and aſpires after in- 
ſtance of eſs. He does not aſk is 
allowable and pardonable, put what is cammen- 
dable and praiſe-worthy. He does not aſk, 
whether God will forgive the fo/ly of our lives, 
the madneſs of our pleaſures, the vanity of our 
expences, the richneſs of our eguipage, and the 
careleſs conſumption of our time; but he aſks, 
| whether God is pleaſed with theſe things, or 
whether theſe are the appointed ways of gain- 
ing his favour? He does not enquire, whe- 
ther it be pardonable to hoard up money, to 
adorn our ſelves with diamonds, and gild our 
chariots, whilſt the ww:dow and the orphan, 
the fick and the priſener, want to be relieved: 
but he aſks, whether God has required theſe 
things at our hands, whether we ſhall be called 
to account at the laſt day for the neglect of 
them; becauſe it is not his intent to live in 
ſuch ways as, for ought we know, God may 
ferbaps pardon; but to be diligent in ſuch 
ways, as we know, that God will nfalbbly 
reward, | | 

C 3 He 
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He will not therefore look at the'lives of 

Chriſtians, to learn how he ought to ſpend his 
eſtate, but he wor ray — Scriptures, 
and make rink, le or 
inſtructien, any relates to ot _ to 
himſelf in the uſe of his eſtate. 
He will have nothing to do with coſtly ap- 
parel, becauſe the rich man in the Goſpel was 
clothed with purple and fine linen. He denies 
himſelf the pleaſures and indu gences which his 
eſtate could procure, becauſe our bleſſed Savi- 
our ſaith, Wo uno you that are rich, for ye 
have received your conſolation. He will have 
but one rule for charity, and that will be, to 
ſpend all that he can that way, becauſe the 
judge of quick and dead hath ſaid, that all 
that is ſo given, is given to him. 

He will have no boſþ:table table for the rich 
and wealthy to come and feaſt with him, in 

eating and drinking; becauſe our bleſ- 
ſed Lord faith, When thou makeſi a dinner, 
call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither 


+ kinſmen, nor thy rich — teft - of 
bid thee again, and a recompenc 
- font, * the 


But when thou makeſt 
poor, the wer: of the lame, the 
192 „ Hind, and thou ſhalt be bleſſed. Fer 
they cannot recompence thee ; for thou 
Halt be recumpenſed at the reſurre&ion of the 


Juft 
He will waſte no money in gilded roofs, or 


coſtly furniture: He will not be carried - Bar 
pleature to * in expenſive ſtate and 


equipage, 
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equipage, becauſe an inſpired Apoſtle hath 
ald, that all that is in t di obs luſt 
the fleſh, the luſt of the eyes, and the pride of 
life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. 

Let not any one look upon this as an ima- 
ginary deſcription, of charity, that looks fine 
in the notion, but cannot be put in practice. 
For it is ſo far from being an imaginary im- 
praQticable form of life, that it has been pra® 
tiſed by great numbers of Chriſtians in for- 
mer ages, who were glad to turn their whole 
eſtates into a conſtant courſe of charity. And 
it is ſo far from being impoſſible now, that if 
we can find any Chriſtians, that fincerely in- 
tend to pleaſe God in all their actions, as the beſt 
and happieft thing in the world, whether they 
be young or old, ſingle or married, men or 
women, if they have but this zntentien, it 
will be impoſſible for them to do otherwiſe. 
This one principle will infallibly carry them to 
this height of charity, and they will find 
themſelves unable to ſtop ſhort of it. 

For how is it poſſible for a man that intends 
to pleaſe God in the uſe of his money, and 
intends it becauſe he judges it to be his great- 
eft bappineſs, how is it poſſible for ſuch a one, 
in ſuch a ſtate of mind, to bury his money 
in need'eſs, impertinent finery, in covering him- 
ſelf or his horſes with gold, whilſt there are 
any works of piety and charity to be done 
with it, or any ways of ſpending it well? 

Fe C4 This 
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This is as ſtriclly impoſlible, as for a 
that intends to pleaſe in his words, to 


into company on purpoſe to | 
For as all waſte and LS. 


done defignedly, and with deliberation, fo 
one can be guily of it, whoſe conflant inten- 
tion is to God in the uſe of his money. 
I have choſe to explain this matter, 22 
Pealing to this intention, becauſe it makes 
caſe ſo plain, and becauſe every one that has 
4 mind, may ſee it in the cleareſt light, and 
feel it in the ſtrongeſt manner, only by looking 
into his own Heart. For it is as eaſy for eve- 
perſon to know, whether he intends to 
pleaſe God in all his actions; as for any ſer- 
vant to know, whether this be his intention 
towards his maſter. Every one alſo can as ea- 
fily tell how he lays out his money, and whe- 
ther he conſiders how to pleaſe God in it, as 
he can tell where his eſtate is, and whether 
it be in money or land. So that here is no plea 
left for ignorance or frailty, as to this matter, 
every body is in the /zght, and every body has 
power. And no one can fail, but he that is 
not ſo much a Chriſtian, as to intend to pleaſe 
God in the uſe of his eſtate. 
| You ſee two perſons, one is regular in pu 
lick and private Prayer, the other is not. Now - 
the reaſon of _ difference is not this, that 
one has ſtrength and power to obſerve Prayer, 
and the other has not; but the reaſon is * 
that one intends to pleaſe God in the duties of 
Devotion, and the other has no * 
about 


*. 
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about it. Now the caſe is the ſame, in the 
right or wrong uſe of our time and money. 
You ſee one perſon throwing * * time in 
Aeep and idleneſs, in uiſting and diverſians, and 
his money in the moſt vain and unreaſonable 
expences. You ſee another careful of every 
day, dividing his hours by rules of Reaſon 
and Religion, and ſpending all his money in 
works of charity; now the difference is not 
owing to this, that one has ſtrength and pow- 
er todo thus, and the other has not ; but it is 
owing to this, that one intends to pleaſe Ged 
in the right uſe of all his ime, and all his 
money, and the other has no intention about 


i. f 

Here therefore let us judge our ſelves ſin- 
ecrely, let us not vainly content our ſelves 
with the common diſorders of our lives, the 
penity of our expences, the fly of our di- 
verſions, the pride of our habits, the zdleneſs 
of our lives, and the woſtzng of our time, 
fancying that theſe are ſuch imperfections as we 
fall into through the unavoidable weakneſs and 
frailty of our natures ; but let us be aſſured, 
that theſe diſorders of our common life are 
owing to this, that we have not ſo much 
Chriſtianity, as to intend to pleaſe God in all 
the actions of our life, as the beſt and happieſt 
thing in the world. So that we muſt not look 
upon ourſelves in a ſtate of common and 


pardonable imperfection, but in ſuch a ſtate, 


as wants the f/f and moſt fundamental pw 
ciple 


—— — 
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ciple of Chriſtianity, viz. an intention to eaſe 
God in all our actions. 
And if any 1 to aſk himſelf, _ 
comes — t there are an degrees 
ch he neglects, any 2 of 
— which he wants, any method of cha- 
rity which he does not follow, any rules of re- 
deeming time which he does not his 
own heart will tell him, that it is becauſe he 
never intended to be ſo exact in thoſe duties: 
For whenever we fully intend it, it is as — 
ſible to conform to all this regularity of 
as it is poſſible for a man to — times of 
Prayer. v 
So that the fault does not lie here, that we 
defire to be and perfect, but through the 
weakneſs = 3 ſhort of it; N it 
is, becauſe we have not piety enough to inteni 
to be as as we Can, or to pleaſe God in 
all the actions of our life. This we ſee is plainly 
the caſe of him that ſpends his time in ſports; 
when he ſhould be at Church; it is not his 
want of power, but his want of intention, or 
deſire to be there. * 
And the caſe is plainly the ſame in every 
other folly of *. . She that ſpends 
her time and money in the unreaſonable ways 
and faſhions of the world, does not do ſo, be- 
cauſe ſhe wants power to be wiſe and religious 
in the management of her time and money, 
but becauſe ſhe has no intention or deſire of be- 
ing ſo. When the feels this intention, be 
6 W 
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will find it as poſſibleto act up to it, as to be 
ſtrictly ſober and chae, becauſe it is her care 
and deſire to be ſo. 
This doctrine does not ſuppoſe, that we 
have no need of divine grace, or that it is in 
our own power to make ourſelves periet. It 
only ſuppoſes, that through the want of a 
Fncere intention of pleaſing God in a!l our ac- 
tions, we fall into ſuch irregularities of lite, as 
by the ordinary means of grace, we ſhould 
have.power to avoid. 3 

And that we have not that perfection, 
which our preſent ſtate of grace makes us ca- 
pable of, becau.c we do not ſo much as intend 
to have it. 

It only teaches us, that the reaſon why you 
ſee no real mortification, or ſelf-denial, no 
eminent charity, no profound” humility, no hea- 
wvenly affection, no true contempt of the world, 
no Chriſtian meekneſs, no fincere zeal, no emi- 
nent piety in the common lives of Chriſtians, is 
this, becauſe they do not ſo much as intend 7o 
be exact and exemplary in theſe virtues. 


Sf. 


* 


CHAP. 


A noe on. 


— we have lived in, through a want of 


ſtrength to k 
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CHAP. IL 


Of the great danger and fol, not intending 
to be as eminent and as whe can, 


in the practice of all Chriſtian virtues. 


Lthongh the of God, and his 
rich mercies in Chriſt Jeſus, are a ſuffi- 
cient aſſurance to us, that he will be merciful 
to our unavoidable weakneſſes and infiqmities, 


gnorance or yet we have no reaſon 
ns Los ey thoſe fins 


intention to avoid them. 

For inſtance, the caſe of a common fwearer, 
who dies in that guilt, ſeems to have no title 
to the divine mercy, for this reaſon, becauſe 
he can no more plead any weakneſs, or infir- 
mity in his excuſe, than the man that hid his 
falent in the earth, could plead his want of 


eep it out of the earth. . 
But now, if this be right reaſoning in the 
caſe of a common ſwearer, that his fin is not to 
be reckoned a pardonable frailty, becauſe he has 
no weakneſs to plead in its excuſe, why then 
do we not carry this way of reaſoning to its 
true extent? Why donot we as much condemn 
every other error of life, that has no more 


weakneſs to plead in its excuſe than common 
ſwearing ? 


For 
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— is an 0 | 
tion of performing them in any true degree, 
have you not then as little to plead for your- 
ſelf, and are you not as much without all ex- 
cuſe, as the common fwearer ? 

Why therefore, do you not preſs theſe things 
home upon your conſcience? Why do you not 
think it as dangerous for you to live in ſuch 
defects, as are in your power to amend, as it is 
dangerous fer a common {wearer to live in the 
breach of that duty, which it is in his power 
to obſerve? Is not negligence, and a want of 
a fincere intention, as blameable in one caſe, 
as in another? : 

You, it may be, are as far from Chri/tian 
Perfefien, as the common ſwearer is from 
keeping the third Commandment ; are you not 
therefore as much condemned by the doctrines 

of the Goſpel, as the ſwearer is by the third 
Commandment ? | | 
You perhaps 


will fay, that all People fall 


ſhort of the Perfection of the Goſpel, and 


there- 
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therefore you are content with your _ 
But this is ſaying nothing to . 8 
For the queſtion is not whether Goſpel Perfec- 
tion can be fully attained, but whether you 
come as near it, as a fincere intention, and 
careful diligence can Whether you. 
are not in — lower Bite” than you mich 
be, if you fincerely intended, and carefully 
laboured to advance your ſelf in all Chriſtian. 
virtues. 

If you are as forward in the Chriſtian Life, 
as your beſt A * make you, then 

your 7 eons 

wil a e charge; but if your 
defects in piety, dul, and Li are o.] - 
ing to your negligence, and want of fincere 
intention, to be as eminent as you can in theſe 
virtues, then you leave your ſelf as much 
without excuſe, as he that lives in the ſin of 
ſwearing, through the want of a ſincere in- 
tention to depart from it. | 

The falvation of our ſouls is ſet forth in 
Scripture as a thing of difficulty, that requires 
all our diligence, that is to be worked out with 
Fear and trembling. | 

We are told, that firai? is the gate, a 
narrow is the way that leadeth into Life, and 
few there be that find it. That many are called, 
but few are choſen. And that many will miſs 
of their ſalvation, who ſeem to have taken 
eme pains to obtain it: As in theſe words, 
Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate, for 72 


Jo 
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S in, and ſhall not 
3 | 

Here our bleſſed Lord commands us to 
Atrive to enter in, becauſe many will fail, who 
only ſeek to enter. By which we are plainly 
taught, that Religion is a ſtate of labcur and 
Ariuing, and that many will fail of their ſal- 
vation; not becauſe they took no pains or 
care about it, but becauſe they did not take 
pains and care enough; they only ſought, but 
did not rive to enter in. 
Every Chriftian therefore, ſhould as well 
examine his life by theſe Doctrines, as by the 
Commandments. For theſe Doctrines are as 
plain marks of our condition, as the Com- 
mandments are plain marks of our duty. 
For if falvation is only given to thoſe who 
firive for it, then it is as reaſonable for me to 
confider, whether my courſe of life be a 
courſe of ſtriving to obtain it; as to conſider 
whether I am keeping any of the Command- 
r 5 | | 

If my Religion is only a formal compliance 


with thofe modes of worſhip, that are in fa- 


ſhion where I live ; if it coſts me no pains or 
trouble; if it lays me under no rules and re- 
ſtraints; if I have no careful thoughts and ſo- 
ber reflections about it, is it not great weak- 
neſs to think that I am ffriving to enter in at 
the 1 gate? | = 
f I am ſeeking every thing that can dey 
light my ſenſes, and regale my appetites ; 
{pending my time and fortune in pleafures, in 
| diver- 


* 
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drverſions, and worldly enjoymenti, a ſtran- 
to watchings, faſtings, prayers, and mor- 
cations, how can it be faid that I am 
2 out my ſalvation with fear and trem- 

1 | Mee 

If there is nothing in my life and converſa- 
tion, that ſhews me to be different from Jews 
_ —_ eee and world- 

enjoyments, as ality of people now 

, and in err why ſhould. I 
think that I am amonyſt 7hoſe few, who are 
walking in the'narrow way to heaven? g 
And yet if the way is narrow, if none can 
walk in it but thoſe that /rive, is it not as 
neceffary for me to conſider, whiether rhe way 
I am in be narrow enough, or the labour I 
take be a ent ſtriving, as to conſider 
whether I ſufficiently obſerve the fecond or 
third Commandment ? 

The ſum of - 12h" yoni this: From or 
above-mentiotied, and many other $ © 
Scripture, it ſeems plain, that * 
depends upon the frcerity and perfection of 
our endeavours to obtain it. 

Weak and i ect men ſhall, notwith- 
ſtanding their frailties and defects, be received, 
as having pleaſed God, if they have done 
their arm to pleaſe him. Seng 

The rewards of charity, piety, and humi- 
lity, will be given to thoſe, whoſe lives have 
Been a careful labour to exerciſe theſe virtues 


in as bigh a degree as they could. | 
| We 


# 
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We cannot offer to God the ſervice of An- 
gelt; Wwe cannot obey him as man in a ſtate of 
on could; but fallen men can do their 

„ and this is the perfection that is required 
of us; it is only the ion of our beſt en- 
deavours, a careful labour to be as as 
we can. 


But if we ſtop ſhort of this, for _— 
know, we ſtop ſhort of the mercy of God, 
and leave our ſelves nothing to plead from the 
terms of the Goſpel. For God has there 
made no promiſes of mercy to the /ſerbful 
and negligent. His mercy is only offered to 
our frail and im but beſt endeavours to 
practiſe all manner of righteouſneſs. 

As the laws to angels is angelical righteouſ- 
neſs, as the law to perfect beings is ſtrict per- 
fection, fo the law to our imperfect natures is, 
the de obedience that our frail nature is able 
to orm. 
meaſure of our love to God, ſeems in 
juſtice to be the meaſure of our love of every 
virtue, We are to love and practiſe it with 
all our heart, with all our. foul, with all our 
mind, and with all our ſtrengtb. And when 
we ceaſe to live with this regard to virtue, we 
live below our nature, and inſtead of being 
able to plead our igfirmities, we ſtand charge- 
able with negligence. . 

It is for this reaſon that we are exhorted, 
to work out our ſalvation with fear and trem- 
bling ; becauſe unleſs our heart and paſſions are 


cagerly bent upon the work of our ſalvation ; 
_— unleſs 


— 
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unleſs holy fears animate our endeayours, and 
keep our 8 ſtrict Jer 

Or Our , conſtan 
how 19a ths and how fit we 1 A= 
ſhall in all probability fall into a ſtate of neg- 
igence, and ſit down in ſuch a courſe of 7A 
as will never carry us to the rewards of 
Ren... - -- 8 5 
And he that conſiders, that a juſt God can 
only make ſuch allowances as are ſuitable to 
his juſtice, that our works are all to be exa- 
mined by fire, will find, that fear and trembling 
are proper tempers for thoſe, that are drawing 
near ſo great a trial. 5 

And indeed there is no probability, that any 
one ſhould do all the duty that is expected 
from him, or make that progreſs in piety, 
which the holineſs and juſtice of God requires 
of him, but he that is conſtantly afraid of 
falling ſhort of it. 5 

Now this is not intended, to poſſeſs people's 
minds with a ſcrupulous anxiety, and diſcon- 
tent in the ſervice of God, but to fill them 
with a juſt fear of living in ſloth and idleneſs, 
and in the neglect of uch virtues, as they will 
want at the day of Judgment. 

It is to excite them to an earneſt examina- 
tion of their lives, to ſuch zeal, and care, and 
concern after chriſtian perfection, as they uſe 
in any matter that has gained their heart and 
affections. | 
It is only deſiring them to be ſo apprehen- 
five of their ſtate, ſo humble in the * 

O 
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themſelves, ſe carneſt after higher degrees 


7 great apoſtle % Paul was, 

when he thus wrote to the Philippians. 
| Net as though I had already attained, either 
perf? z——but this one thing 1 
thoſe things which are behind, 
unto thoſe things which are 
breſs toward the mark for the prize 
gb calling of God in Cbriſi Jeſus. And 


But now, if the Apoſtle thought it neceſſa- 
ry for thoſe, who were in his ſtate of perfeQi- 
on, to be thus minded, that is, _ labour- 
ing, preſſing and aſpiring after ſome de of 
holineſs, to which 99 Ws not then Sites, | 
ſurely it is much more neceſſary for us, who 
ar@ born in the dregs of time, and labourin 
under great imperfections, to be thus minded, 
that is, thus earneſt and ftriving after ſuch 
degrees of a holy and divine life, as we have 
not yet attained. 
The beſt way for any one to know, how 
much he ought to aſpire after holineſs, is to 
conſider, not how much will make his preſent 
life eaſy, but to aſk himſelf, how much he 
thinks will make him eaſy, at the hour of 
Now any man that dares be ſo ſerious, as to 
put this queſtion to himſelf, will be forced to 
anſwer, Go at death, every one will wiſh 1 * 
D 2 0 
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n as perfect as human nature can 


Is not this therefore ſufficient, to put us not 
only upon wiſhing, but ing after all 
that perfection, which we ſhall then lament 
the want of? Is it not exceffive folly, to be 
content with ſuch a courſe of piety, as we al- 
ready know cannot content us, at a time 
when we ſhall fo want it, as to have nothing 
elſe to comfort us? How can we carry a fe- 
to believe, that at the hour of death, we ſhall 
want the virtues of the Sarnts, and with that 
we had been amongſt the firſt fervants of God, 
and yet take no methods of arriving at their 
height of piety, whilſt we are alive ? 
Though this is an my that we can ea- 
fily paſs over at preſent, | the health of 
our bodies, the paſſions of our minds, the 
noiſe, and hurry, and pleaſures, and bufineſs 
of the world, lead us on with eyes that fee 
not, and ears that hear not, yet at death, it 
will ſet it ſelf before us in a dreadful magni- 
tude, it will haunt us like a diſmal Ghoſt, 
and our conſcience will never let us take our 
eyes from it. 
We ſee in worldly matters, what a torment 
ſelf-condemnation 1s, and how hardly a man 
is able to forgive himſelf, when he has brought 
himſelf into any calamity, or diſgrace, purely 
by his own folly. The affliction is made doubly 
tormenting, becauſe he is forced to charge it 
all upon himſelf, as his own act and deed, 


againſt 
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_——— reaſon of things, = 
rene 
we may in degree gueſs, 
| 2 
. 


8 was a buſy, notable tradefinan, 
. but died 


in 28 f year of his 

A little before his Lis death, en the doors 
had given him over, fome of his neighbours 
_ one ev to ſee him, at which time, 
he ſpake thus to them. 

I ſee, ſays he, my friends, the tender con- 
cern you have for me, by the grief that 
pears in your countenances, and I * 
thoughts that you now have about me. You 
think how melancholy a caſe it is, to ſee fo 
young a man, and in ſuch flouriſhing buſineſs, 
delivered up to death. And perhaps, had IL 
viſited any of you in my condition, I ſhould 
have had the ſame thoughts of you. 

But now, my friends, my thoug hts are no 
more like your thoughts, than my condition 
is like yours. 

It is no trouble to me now to think, that Iam 
to die young, or before I have raiſed an eſtate. 

D 3 Theſe 
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Theſe things are now ſunk into ſuch mere 
nothings, that I have no name little enough to 
call them by. For if in a few days, or hours, 
I am to leave this carcaſe to be buried in the 
earth, and to find my ſelf either for ever hap- 
py in the favour of God, or eternally ſepara- 
ted from all light and peace, can any words 
— expreſs the littleneſe of every thing 
Is there any dream like the dream of liſe, 
which amuſes us with the neglect and diſre- 
gard of theſe things? Is there any folly like 
the folly of our manly ſtate, which is too 
2 buſy; to be at leiſure for theſe reflexi- 
Ons ren. f 
When we conſider death as a miſery, we 
only think of it as a miſerable ſeparation from 
the enjoyments of this life. We ſeldom 
mourn over an old man that dies rich, but 
we lament the'young, that are taken away in 
the progreſs of their fortune. You your ſelves 
look upon me with pity, not that I am going 
unprepared to meet the Judge of quick and 
dead, but that I am to leave a proſperous - 
trade in the flower of my life. 
This is the wiſdom of our manly thoughts. 
And yet what folly of the fillieſt children is 
ſo great as this? | 
For what is there miſerable, or dreadful in 
death, but the conſequences of it? When a 
man is dead, what does any thing ſignify to 
him, but the ſtate he is then in? 


Our 


. 


Our poor friend Zepidus died, — 
„ Ar for a fegt; do you 
of his trouble, that he 
t entertainment was over ? 


Jormons, Gee ning cle, . ſoon as we add 
death to them, all ſink into an equal lit- 
tleneſs; and the ſoul that is f from the 

„no more laments the loſs aa 
than the lofng of « ſe. 


ſtood a little longer behind a counter ? 

And if I am to go amongſt loſt ſpirits, 
could there be any reaſon to be content, that 
this did not happen to me till I was old, and 
full of riches? 

If good Angels were ready to receive my 
_ could it be =. grief to me, that I was 

ying upon a poor bed in a garret ? 

And God has wi.” me up to evil ſpi- 
rits, to be dragged by them to places of tor- 
ments, could it be any comfort to me, that 
they found ine upon a bed of ſtate ? 

When you are as near death as I am, you 
will know, that all the different ſtates of life, 
whether of youth or age, riches or poverty, 
greatneſs or meanneſs, ſignify no more to you, 
26 DRIES than 
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40 an Ga 
chan whether you die in a poor, or lately apart- 


t. 
The greatuels of thoſethings which follow 
death, makes makes ot gs de fk 
=> 


than the E wore beftee 
ſpeak. 
But, my friends, bow am 1 that I 
have not Lanny wy 3p ie <1 yr 
is there in the terrors of death, in the vani- 
"has EIN Ur hs ns or „but 
what Im erg eaſily and y in 
any my life 

1 a 
_ bealth, or the buſineſs of a ſbop,: 
keep us ſo ſenſeleſs of theſe great things, that 
are coming ſo faſt upon us 

Juſt as you came into my chamber, I was 
thinking with my ſelf, „ 
there are now in the world, in my condition 
at this very time, ſurprized with a ſummons 
to the other world; ſo wg their 


inge thing is it, that 4 dne 
wy" = 


2 own fire-ſides, 
when they thought nothing of it ; frighted at 
the Sppronch of death, confounded at We va- 


nity 
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nity of all their 1dbours, defigns, and proj 


to turn 
comfort. ir conſciences fl 


5 the of their 2 21 
aſteniſhed at 4 — 2 — 


not 
to find 
in their 


with the fig 


2 of hell, the 2 
0 powers 
the Fitter ins of eternal death. 
O my friends | bleſs God that you are not 


of this number, that you have time and 
ſtrength to employ your ſelves in ſuch works 
of „ as may bring you at the laſt. 
Jed ke tha alo ith you, that there 
ts 


but a life of great piety, or a death 
of gu pidity, that can keep off theſe Ap- 
Had I now a thouſand worlds, I would give 
them all for one year more, that I might pre- 


ſent unto God, one year of fuch devotion and 
good works, as I never before fo much as in- 
tended. 


You perhaps, when you conſider that I have 
lived free . and 


in the communion of the Church, wonder to 
ſee me ſo full of remorſe and ſelf-condemnati- 
on at the approach of death. 

But, alas! what a thing is it, to have 
lived only free from murder, theft, and adulre- 
ry, which is all that I can ſay of my ſelf, 


You 
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Lou know indeed, that I have never been 
reckoned a ſatr, but you are at the ſame time 
witneſſes, and have been frequent companions 
of my intemperance, ſenſuality, and great in- 
dulgence. And if I am now going to a Judg- 
ment, where ing will be rewarded but 


works, I ell be concerned, that though 
1 n 1 no Chri/tian ſobriety to 


plead for me. 
Fo og Ion lived in the communion 
of the C „and generall vented its 
worſhip: and ſervice on ie 
neither too iale, or not otherwiſe diſpoſed of 

by my Gbufmeſs and pleaſures. But then, my 
e the publick worſhip, has been 
rather a thing of courſe, than any real inten- 
tion of doing that, which the ſervice of the 
Church ſuppoſes; had it not been ſo, I had 
been oftner at Church, more devout when 
there, and more fearful of ever neglecting 
It. | . 
But the thing that now ſurprizes me above 
all wonders, is this, that 1 had ſo much 
as A general intention of living up to the piety 
of the Goſpel. This never ſo much as en- 
tered into my head, or my heart. I never once 
in my life conſidered, 9 I was living as 
the laws of Religion direct, or whether my 
way of life was ſuch, as would procure me the 

mercy of God at this hour. | | 

And can it be thought, that I have kept 
the Goſpel terms of ſalvation, without ever 
ſo much as intending in any ſerious and deli- 
berate 
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berate manner, either to know them, - ot-keep 
them ? Can it be thought, that I have pleaſed 
God with ſuch a life as he requires, though I 
have lived without ever conſidering, what he 
ires, or how much I have performed? 
How a thing would falvation be, if it 
could into my careleſs hands, who have 
never had ſo much ſerious thoughts about it, 
— 1 any one common bargain that I have 
In the buſineſs of life I have uſed prudence 
and reflection. I have done every thing by 
_ rules and methods. I have been glad to con- 
yerſe with men of experience and judgment, 
to find out the reaſons why ſome fail, and o- 
thers ſucceed in any — I have taken no 
ſtep in trade but with great care and caution, 
conſidering every advantage, or danger that 
attended it. I have always had my eye upan 
the main end of buſineſs, and have ſtudied 
all the ways and means of being a gainer by 
all that I undertook. Neu 
But what is the reaſon that I have brought 
none of theſe tempers to Religion ? What is 
the reaſon that I, who have ſo often talked of 
the neceſſity of rules and methods, and diligence 
in worldly buſineſs, have all this while never 
once thought of any rules, or methods, or 


— to carry me on in a life of 
Pi | 


Do you think any thing can aſtoniſh, and 
confound a dying man like this? What pain 
do you think a man muſt feel, when his con- 

ſcience 
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ſcience lays all this folly to his when 
it ſhall ſhe him how regular, exact, and wiſe 
he has been in ſmall matters, that are paſied 
away like a dream, and how ſtupid and ſenfe- 
leſs he has lived, without any ion, with- 
out any rules, in things of ſuch eternal mo- 
_ no heart can ſufficiently conceive 
em 
Had. I only my frailties and imperfefitons to 
lament, at this time, I ſhould lic here 
n But, alas! how 
can a general diſregard, and a 
neglect of all religious improvement, a frat 
or imperfection; when it was as much in my 
power to have been exact, and careful, and dili- 
gent in a courſe of piety, as in the buſineſi 
of my trade. | Is 
I could have called in as many helps, have 
practiſed as many rules, and been taught as 
many certain methods of holy living, as of 
thriving in my ſhop, had I but ſo intended and 
defired it. | 5 
Oh my friends ! a careleſs life, unconcerned 
and unattentive to the duties of Religion, is 
ſo without all excuſe, ſo unworthy of the 
mercy of God, ſuch a ſhame to the ſenſe and 
reaſon of our minds, that 4 A roy conceive 
a greater puniſhment, than for a man to be 
thrown into the ſtate that I am in, to reflect 
upon it. | 
Penitens was here going on, but had his 
mouth ſtopped by a convul/ion, which never ſuf- 
fered him to ſpeak any more. He lay Mg 
| About 
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about twelve hours, and then gave up the 
Now if reader, would imagine this 
Penitens to Notes, Bike ſome 55, Futiemay 
tance or relation of his, and fancy that he ſaw 
and heard all that is here deſcribed, that he 
ſtood by his bed-ſide when his poor friend lay 
in ſuch diſtreſs and agony, lamenting the folly 
of his paſt life, it would, in all probability, 
teach him ſuch wiſdom as never entered into 
is heart before. If to this, he ſhould conſider 
often he himſelf might have been ſurpri- 
in the ſame ſtate of negligence, and made 
2 this dou- 

. &ſireſs of his 
n 
it, would in all likelihood 


gular courſe of piety. 

This therefore being ſo uſeful a meditation, 
I ſhall here leave the reader, as I hope, ſe- 
riouſly engaged in it. | 


N 
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CHA'P. IV. 
We can pleaſe God in no flate, or employment ; . 
life, 427 intending and devoting it all 4 
bis honour and glory. 


Aving in the firſt Chapter ſtated the 

general nature of Devotion, and ſhewn, 
that it implies not any form of Prayer, but a 
certain form of life, that is offered to God not 
at any particular times, or places, but every 
where and in every thing, I ſhall now deſcend 
to ſome particulars, and ſhew how we are to 
devote our labour and employment, our time and 
fortunes unto God. 

As a good Chriſtian ſhould conſider every 
place as holy, becauſe God is there, ſo he 
ſhould look upon every part of his life as a mat- 
ter of holineſs, becauſe it is to be offered unto 
God. 
The profeſſion of a „is an holy 
profeſſion, becauſe it is a miniſtration in holy 
things, an attendance at the Altar. But 
worldly bufineſs is to be made holy unto the 
Lord, by being done as a ſervice to him, and 
in conformity to his divine will. 

For as all men, and all things in the World, 
as truly belong unto God, as any places, things, 
or perſozs that are devoted to divine ſervice, 


fo all things are to be ſed, and all perſons are 


to 
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to act in their ſeveral ſtates and employments, 
for the Glory of God. 
Men of worldly — therefore, 1 not 
look elves as at li to live to 
mes, to ſacrifice to — 2 bumours 
and tempers, becauſe their employment is of a 
worldly nature. But they muſt conſider, that 
as the world yr op y 3 as * 
belong to as perſons and things that 
iy a. Ap E as much the 
duty of men in worldly buſineſs to live wholly 
unto God, as it is the duty of thoſe, who are 
devoted to divine ſervice. 
As the whole world is God's, ſo the whole 
world is to act for God. As all men have the 
ſame relation to God, as all men have all their 
powers and faculties from God, ſo all men are 
obliged to act for God, with all their powers 
and faculties. | 

As all things are God's, ſo all things are to 
be uſed and regarded as the things of God. 
For men to abuſe things on earth, and live to 
themſelves, is the ſame rebellion againſt God, 
as for Angels to abuſe things in Heaven ; be- 
cauſe God is juſt the ſame Lord of all on earth, 
as he is the Lord of all in Heaven. 

Things may, and muſt differ in their ſe, 
but yet they are all to be uſed according to the 
will of God. x 
» Men may, and muſt differ in their employ- 

ments, but yet they muſt all act for the ſame 
ends, as dutiful ſervants of God, in the 


right 


muſt tve wholly tnt God im one 
exerciſe of Hoy 
framents, and = zealtons diſtrĩbution of ſpi- 
| 1 RR N. 
cular ways as h oblrged to act as the 
LKerranm of Cod, and live wholly unto him in 
their ſeveral callings. | : 
This is the only difference between Clergy- 
men, and People of other callings. | 
When it can be ſhewn, that men might be 

_ vain, covetous, ſenſual, worldly minded, or 
ad in the excrciſe of their worldly bufineſs, 
then it will be allowable for Cxrgymen to in- 
dulge the fame in their ſacred profeſ- 
ſion. For though theſe tempers are moſt odious 


and moſt criminal in Clergymen, who befides 


their baptiſmal vow, have a ſecond time de- 
voted themſelves to God, to be his fervants, 
not in the common offices of human life, but 
in the ſpiritual ſervice of the moſt boly ſacred 
things, and who are therefore to keep them- 
ſelves as ſeparate and different from the com- 
mon life of other men, as a Church or an Altar 
is to be kept ſeparate from houfes, and tables of 
common uſe; yet as all Chriſtians are by 


their baptiſm devoted to God, and made gre" 


feſſors of holineſs; fo are they all in their ſeve- 
ral callings to live as holy and heavenly per- 
ſons; doing every thing in their common life 


only 
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only in ſuch a manner, as it may be received 
by God, as a ſervice done to him. For things 
ſpiritual and temporal, ſacred and common, 
muſt, like men and angels, like heaven and 
earth, all ang in the Glory of God. | 
As there is but one God and Father of us all, 

whoſe Glory gives light and life to every thing 
that lives; whoſe preſence fills all places, 
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whoſe er ſupports all beings, whoſe 
* Events; ſo every thin hs 4 


— 
a * 


lives, whether in heaven or earth, whether 
they be rhrones or principalities, men or angels, 
they muſt all with one ſpirit, live wholly to 
the praiſe and glory of this one God and Fa- 
ther of them all. Angels as angels, in their 
heavenly miniſtrations, but men as men, wo- 
men as women, biſhops as biſhops, prieſts as 
prieſts, and deacons as deacons; ſome with 
things ſpiritual, and ſome with things fempo- 
ral, offering to God the daily ſacrifice of a 
reaſonable life, wiſe actions, purity of heart, 
and heavenly affections. Zo 
This is the common bufineſs of all perſons in 
this world. It is not left to any women in the 
world to trifle away their time in the follies 
and impertinencies of a faſhionable life, nor to 
any men to reſign themſelves up to worldly 
cares and concerns; it is not left to the rich, 
to gratify their paſſions in the indulgencies and 
pride of life, nor to the poor, to vex and tor- 
ment their hearts with the p-2verty of their 
ſtate; but men and women, rich and poor, 
muſt, with biſhops and prieſts, walk before 
88 E e 
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58 A ſerious CALL | 
God in the ſame wiſe and holy ſpirit, in the 
ſame denial of all vain tempers, and in the 
ſame diſcipline” and care of their ſouls ;- not 
only becauſe they have all the ſame rational 
nature, and are ſervants of the ſame God, 
but becauſe they all want the ſame holineſs, 
to make them fit for the ſame happineſs, to 
which they are all called. It is therefore ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for all chriſtians, whether 
men or women, to conſider themſelves, as per- 
ſons that are devoted to holineſs; and ſo order 
their common ways of life, by ſuch rules of rea- 
ſon and piety, as may turn it into continual 
ſervice unto almighty God. 
Now to make our labour, or employment an 
acceptable ſervice unto God, we m rry it 
on with the ſame ſþ:r:it and temper, that is re- 
quired in giving of alms, or any work of 
| piety. For, if whether we eat or 
drink, or whatſoever we do, we 
muſt do all to the glory of God; if we are to uſe 
this world as if we uſed it not; if we are to 
eſent our bodies a living ſacrifice, 
| holy, acceptable to God; if we are 
to live by faith, and not by fight, and to have 
pur converſation in heaven ; then it is neceſſary, 
that the common way of our life in every ſtate, 
be made to glorify God by ſuch tempers, as 
make our prayers and adorations acceptable to 
him. For if we are worldly, or earthly- 
minded in our employments, if they are carried 
on with vain defires, and covefous tempers, 
only to ſatisfy ourſelves, we can no 3 


1 Cor. x. 31. 


Rom. xii. 7. 
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faid to live to the glory of God, than g/utrons 
and drunkards can be ſaid, to eat and drink 
to the glory of God. "op 
As the of God is one and the ſame 
„ fs tever we do ſuitable to it, muſt 
be with one and the ſame ſpirit. That 
ſame ſtate and temper.of mind, which makes 
our alms and devotions acceptable, muſt alſo 
make our labour, or employment, a proper offer- 
ing unto God. If a man labours to be rich, 
and purſues his buſineſs, that he raiſe 
him to a ſtate of figure and glory in the 
world, he is no longer ſerving God in his em- 
ployment ; he is acting under other maſters, 
and has no more title to a reward from God, 
than he that gives a/ms, that he may be ſeen, 
or prays, that he may be heard of men. For 
vain and earthly deſires are no more allowable 
in our employments, than in our alms and devo- 
tions. For theſe tempers of worldly pride, 
and vain glory, are not only evil, when they 
mix with our good works, but they have the 
fame evil nature, and make us odious to God, 
when they enter into the common buſineſs of 
our employment. If it were allowable, to in- 
dulge covetous or vain paſſions in our worldly 
employments, it would then be allowable to be 
yain-glorious in our devotzons. But as our 
alms and devotions are not an acceptable ſer- 
vice, but when they proceed from a heart 
truly devoted to God, ſo our common employ- 
ment cannot be * a ſervice to him, 

| 2 but 


beings that are to live above the world, all the 
time that they live in the world. This is the 
only meaſure of our application to any worldly 
buſineſs, let it be what it will, where it will, 
it muſt have no more of our bends, our brave, 
or our time, than is. conſiſtent with an hearty, 
daily, careful ation of our ſelves for 
* life. as all chriſtians, as ſuch, 
have renounced this world, to prepare them- 
ſelves by daily devotion, and wniverſal holi- 
neſs, for an eternal ſtate of quite another na- 
ture, they muſt look upon worldly employ- 
ments, as upon <vorldly wants, and bodily in- 
firmities ; things not to be defired, but only 
to be endured and ſuffered, till death and the 
reſurrection has carried us to an eternal ſtate 
of real happineſs. 

Now he that does not look at the things of 
this life in this degree of littleneſs, cannot be 
faid, either to feel o. or believe the greateſt truths 
of chriſtianity. For if he thinks any thing 
great or important in human buſineſs, can he 
be faid, to feel or believe thoſe: Scriptures 
which repreſent this life, and. the greateſt 
things of life, as bubbles, vapours, drami, and 
ſhadows ? © 1 


. 


2 and ſbew, 3 
any proper happineſs of a chri- 
e be ſaid to feel or believe 
y I hate 
ſeparate you om their 

Il reproach you, and caft out 
the Son of Fe 


gbeft jo, 

them by perſecutions and ſuf- 
erefore, a man will ſo live, as 
ew, that de Beis and believes the moſt 

amental doctrines of Chriſtianity, he 
live above the world; this is the temper 
"har muſt enable him to * the buſineſs of 
life, and yet live wholly unto God, and to go 
through ſome "worldly employment with a bea- 
venly mind. And it is as „that peo- 
ple live in their employments with this tem- 
Per, as it is neceſſary, that employment 
itſelf be lawful. . 
The buſbandmen that tilleth the ground, is 
employed in an honeſt buſineſs, that is neceſ- 
ſary in life, and very capable of being made 
an acceptable ſervice unto God. But if he 
labours and toils, not to ſerve anv reafonable 
ends of life, but in order to have his p/ow 
made of ſaver, and to have his /orſes harneſ- 
fed in gold, the honeſty of his employment 
is loſt as to him, and his labour becomes hi; 


fall. 
E 3 A tradeſ- 


i be his chief end in it to grow 
rich, chat he. may live in figure and indulgence, 
and be able to retire from buſineſs to idlenęſi 
and luxury, his trade, as to him, loſes all its 
srnocency; and is ſo far from being an accepta- 
ble. ſervice to God, that it is only a mare 
-fible cou; ſe of covetouſueſs, ſelf-love, and * 
tion. For ſuch a on turns the neceffities of 
employment into pride and covetouſneſs, juſt 
as the:ſot and. epicure turn the neceſſities of 
eating and drinking, into gluttony and drun- 
henneſi-'+ Now he that is up early and late, 
that ſweats and labours for theſe ends, that 
he may be ſame time or other rich, and live 
in 7 4 and indulgence, lives no more to 
' the glory of God, than he that plays and 
Samet for the ſame ends. For though there is 
a great difference between trading and gaming, 
yet moſt of that difference is loſt, when men 
once trade with the ſame defires and tempers, 
and for the ſame ends, that others game. Char 
rity and fine dreſſing, are things very different; 
but if men give alm, for the fame reaſons that 
others. dreſs fine, only to be ſeen and admired, 
_y is then but like the vanity - fine 
cloat s 


— 
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chacke In like 8 if «of fame motives 
le painful and induſtrious in 
their 4 make others conſtant at 
gaming, ſuch pains is but like the pains of 
eur ha traded. above thirty years in the 
city of the kingdom ; he has been ſo 
many years conſtantly increaſing his trade, and 
his fortune. Every hour of the day is with 
him an hour of buſineſs ; and though he eats 
and drinks - very heartily, yet every meal ſeems 
to be in ah and 4 would fay grace if 
he bad time. alda ends every day at the 
tavern, but has nor. leiſure to be there till near 
nine a-clock. He is always forced to drink a 
good hearty glaſs, to ative” thou ghts of buſi- 
neſs out of-his head, and make his ſpi irits drowſy 
enough for fleep. He does buſineſs all the 
time that lie is riſing,” and has ſettled ſeveral 
matters, before he can get to his compring-room. 
His a dg are a ſhort ejaculation or two, 
he never miſſes in flormy, tempeſtuous 
weather, becauſe he has always ſomething or 
other at Sea. Calidus will tell you with great 
pleaſure, that he has been in this burry for fo 
many years, and that it muſt have kilfed him 
long ago, but that it has been a rule with 
him, to get out of the town every Saturday, 
and make the Sunday a day of quiet, and good 
refreſhment. | in the country. : 
He is now ſo rich, ' that he would leave off 
his buſineſs, and amuſe his old age with build- 
ing, and-furniſhing a fine houſe in the country, 
| E 4 but - 
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but that he is afraid he ſhould melan- 
choly, if he was to quit his bufineſs. He will 
tell you with great gravity, that it is a dan- 
gerous thing for a man that has been uſed to 
get money, ever to leave it off. If thoughts 
of Religion happen at any time to feal into 
his head, Calidus contents himſelf with think - 
ing, that he never was a friend to bereticks, 
and infidels, that he has always been civil to 
the M:nifter of his pariſh, and very often gi- 
ven ſomething to the charity ſchools. 1 
Now this way of life is at ſuch a diffance 
from all the doctrines and diſcipline of chri- 
ſtianity, that no one can live in it through 
ignorance or frailty. Calidus can no more ima- 
&. Tots az. Sine that be 7s. born again of the 
Sr. John il ſpirit ; that he is in Ch @ new 
x Pet. ii. 11. 8 that he lives here 11 
„„ ranger and pilgrim, ſetting bis 
A ca ellen, 7 2 and 
laying up treaſures in beaven. He can no more 
imagine Os, than he can think that he has 
been all his life an Apoſtle, working Miracles, 
and preaching the G. 88. n 
It muſt alſo be owned, that the generality of 
trading people, eſpecial ly in great Yowns, are 
too moth Mie Calidus, You ſee thein all the 
week buried in buſineſs, unable to think of 
any thing elſe; and then ſpending the Sunday 
in idleneſs and refreſhment, in wandring into 
the country, in ſuch viſits and jovial meet- 
ings, as make it often the worlt day of che 


week. 4 | 


Now 
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Now they do not live thus, becauſe they 
cannot ſupport themſelves with /efs care and 
application to bufineſs ; but they live. thus 
becauſe they want to grow rich in their trades, 
Fo to maintain 1 5 fam lies in _ ſuch 
ure and degree of finery, as a reaſonable Chri- 
nan life hy pert for. Take away but 
this temper, and then people of all trades, 
will find themſelves at leiſure to live every 
day like Chriſtians, to be careful of every 
duty of the Goſpel, to live in a viſible courſe 
df Religion, be every day ftri& obſervers 
both of pris de and publick Prayer. 
Now the on y way to do this, is for people 
to confider their trade as ſomething, that th 
are obliged to devote to. the glory of 
ſomething that they are to do only in ſuch a 
manner, as that they may make it a duty to 
him. Nothing can be right in bu/ine/s, that 
is not under theſe rules —The Apoſtle com- 
mands ſervants, to be obedient to their maſters, 
in ſongleneſs of heart, as unto Chriſt, Not with 
eye-ſervice as men-pleaſers, but as the 
ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of Ephel. vi. . 
Cad from the beart. With good will 23. 
doing ſervice as unto the Lord, and 
not to men. 

This paſſage ſufficiently ſhews, that all 
Chriſtians are'to live wholly unto God in every 
ſtate and condition, doing the work of their 
common calling in ſuch a manner, and for ſuch 
ends, as to make it a part of their devot ion or 
ſerrice to God. For certainly if poor faves 

8 are 
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are not to comply with their buſineſs as men- 
Pleaſers, if they are to look wholly unto 
in all their actions, and ſerve in Angleneſi 
* as unto the Lord, ſurely men of other 
employment: and conditions, muſt be as much ob- 
Lged to go through their buſineſs with the ſame 
fingleneſs of heart ; not as pleaſing the vanity 
of their own minds, not as gratifying their own 
ſelfiſh, worldly paſſions, but as the ſervants. of 
God in all that they have to do. For ſurely 
e will ſay, that a ſlave is to devote 
of life unto God, and make the will 
the /ole rule and end of his ſervice, but 
2 need not act with the fame 
evotion in his buſineſs. For this is 
bſurd, | 22 6 ks ie eval Fir ke na 
v5 more juft, or faithful than another. 
is therefore abſolutely certain, that ng 
Chriſtian | is to enter any farther into buſineſs, 
nor for any other ends, than ſuch as he can in 
ſngleneſs of heart offer unto God, as a reaſon- 
able ſervice. For the Son of God has redeemed 
us for this only end, that we ſhould, by a life 
of: reaſon and prety, live to the glory o God; 
this is the only rule and meaſure, for every 
order and ſtate of life. Without this rule, the 
moſt lawful employment becomes a Jonful 
Nate of life. 
Take away this from the life of a Clergyman, 
and his — wg profeſſion ſerves only to expoſe 
him to a greater damnation. 'Take away this 
from tradeſmen, and ſhops are byt ſo many 
houſes of greedineſs and filthy lycre, Take 


away 


no on 
God, th 
that a 
oe of 
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away this from gentlemen, and the courſe of 
their life becomes a courſe of ſenſuality, pride, 
and wantonneſs. Take away this rule from 
our fables, and all falls into gluttony and 
drunkenneſs. Take away this meaſure from 
our dreſs and habits, and all is turned into ſuch 
paint, and glitter, and ridiculous ornaments, as 
are a real ſhame to the wearer. Take away 
this frem the uſe of our fortunes, and you will 
find. people ſparing in nothing but charity: 
Take away this from our drverfions, and you 
will find no ſports too filly, nor any entertain- 
ments too vain and corrupt to be the pleaſure 
of Chriſtians. | 

If therefore we defire to live unto God, it 
is neceffary to bring our whole life under this 
law, to make his glory the ſole rule and mea- 
Are of our acting in every employment of life. 
For there is no other true devotion, but this of 


of our lives. —_— 

©. So that men muſt not content themſelves 
with the laufulne/s of their employments, but 
muſt conſider whether they uſe them, as they 
are to uſe every thing, as ſtrangers and pilgrims, 
that are baptized into the reſurrec- Cl. in. 1. 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt, that are to 1Per.i.15,16. 
follow him in a wiſe and heavenly _ v. 26. 
courſe of life, in the mortification *' 


living, devoted to God in the common buſineſs 


of all worldly defires, and in purifying and pre- 


paring their ſouls for the bleſſed enjoyment of 
God. 


For 
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For to be vain, or proud, or covetous, of 
TEN 


ambitious tradeſman, that ſhould ſay, he on- 
ly deals in lawful buſineſs. For as a Chriftian 
is not only required to be honeſt, but to be 

a Chriſtian and make his life an 
ciſe of bumility, Tepentance, and benvenly 
tion, ſo all tempers that are contrary to 
are as contrary to Chriſtianity, as cheating is 


matter plainly comes to this, af 
pers in trade and buſineſs, are * 
tempers in earing an 
2 virus, and vain defires, in our wet 


wen, why vanity 
in dur 7 ſhould F tare us odious to 
but what will prove any other kind of pride 
to be equally odious. He that labours and 
toils in a calling, that he may make a figure 
in the world, and draw the eyes of People up- 
on the ſplendor of his condition, is as far from 
the pious humility of a Chriſtian, as he that 
gives alms that he may be ſeen of men. For 
the reaſon, why pride and vanity in our 


prayers and alms, renders them an unacceptable 
ſervice 
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EE ere 
in . an can- 


every * that it go- 
incapable of being offered unto God. 
ITS: 3 as 
in peas, proud in 
ſuch humility would be of no ſervice 
to us, -becauſe God es us as truly to be 
humble in al our actions and __ as to be 
true and honeſt in all our actions and defi 
And as a man is not honeſt and true, 3 
he is ſo to a great many People, or upon ſeveral 
occafions, but becauſe truth and honeſty is the 
meaſure of all his d s with every body; 
fo the caſe is the ſame in humility, or any o- 
ther temper, it muſt be the general ruling 
habit of our minds, and extend itſelf to all 
our actions and deſigns, before it can be im- 
puted to us. 


We indeed ſometimes talk, as if a man 


might be humble in ſome things, and proud in 
others; humble in his dri, but proud of his 
learning; humble in his per/or, but proud in 
his wiews and defigns. But though tis may 
paſs in common diſcourſe, where few things 
are ſaĩd according to {if truth, it cannot be al- 
lowed, when we examine into the nature of 
our actions. 
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it is very poſſible for a man, 
his efate, ambitions in his 


tences to an boneſt principle of mind, 
fo all kinds of pride deſtroy our pretences to 
an bumble ſpirit. | | 
No one wonders that thoſe prayers, and 
almt, which proceed from pride and oſtentation, 
are odious to God; but yet it ah eaſy to 
ſhew, that pride is as pardonable there as ar 
wo a. N 
If we could ſuppoſe, that God rej 


rejects pride 
in our prayers and alms, but bears with Tide 
in our dreſs, our perſons, or eftates, it would 
be the ſame thing as to ſuppoſe, that God con- 
demns falſhood in ſome actions, but allows it in 
others. For pride in one thing, differs from 
pride in bedÞ was thing, as the robbing of 
= man difters from the robbing- of ano- 


Again, 


1 * 
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Again, ain, if pride and oſtentation is ſo odious 
that it 112 merit and worth of the 
moſt reaſonable actions, ſurely it muſt be e- 
qually odious in thoſe actions, which are only 
Bunded in the weakneſs and infirmity of our 
nature. As thus, alms are commanded by God, 
"as excellent in themſelves, as true inſtances of 
a divine temper, but cloaths are only allowed 
to cover our ſhame; ſurely therefore it muſt 
at leaſt be as odious a gree of pride, to 
be vain in our cloaths, as to be vain in our 


Again, we are commanded to pray without 

ceafing, as a means of rendering our ſouls more 

exalted and divine, but we are forbidden 70 

lay up treaſures upon earth ; and can we think 
chat it is not as bad, to be vain of thoſe treq- 
ſuret, which we are forbidden to lay up, as to 
be vain of thoſe prayers, which we are com- 

manded to make. | 
Momen are required to have their heads covered, 

and to. adorn themſelves with ſhamefacedneſs ; if 

therefore they are vain in thoſe 
things, which are expreſly forbidden, 1 Cor. xi. 
if they patch and paint that part, 1 Tim. ii. 9. 
which can only be adorned by ſhame- 
facedneſi, ſurely. they have as much to repent 
of for ſuch a pride, as they have, whoſe pride 
is the motive to their prayers and' charity. 2 
This muſt be granted, unleſs. we will fay, that ki 
it is more pardonable to glory in our ſhame, * 
than to glory in our virtue. 


All 


That we muſt eat and drink, and dreſi and 

diſcourſe, according to the ſobri i 

ian ſpirit, en in no em 
ſuch as we can truly no 

purſue them any f , than fo far as con- 

—_ to the reaſonable ends of a holy devout 
e. 


- 


er, or loſs, but. 
f ple juſtice, as makes us love truth 


all its 


inſtances as are expected in he de os 
able to our tempers, or confined, to particular 
occaſions, but in ſuch an humility of ſpirit, as 
renders us meek and lowly in the whole courſe 
of our lives, as ſhews it ſelf in our dreſs, our 
perſon, our converſation, our enjoyment of the 
world, the tranquility of our minds, patience 
under injuries, ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, and con- 
deſcenſions to thoſe that are below us, and in 
all the outward actions of our lives. vs 

| at 
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That we muſt devote, not 
places to „but be every-where in the 
ſprrit of ion, with hearts always ſet to- 
wards heaven, looking up to God in all our 
actions, and doing every thing as his ſervants, 
living in the world as in a holy temple of God, 
and always worſhipping him, though not with 
our li with thankfulneſs of our 
woo ce hob s of our actions, and the 
pious and charitable uſe of all his gifts. That 
we muſt not only ſend up petitions and 
1 now and then to heaven, but muſt 

through all our worldly buſineſs with an 
| ſpirit, as members of Chriſt's myſti- 
cal body, that with new. hearts, and new 
minds, are to _ OT life, into a pre- 

tion for a life o tneſs and glory in 
— heav 4 3 

Now the only way to arrive at this piety 
of ſpirit, is to bring all your actions to the 
fame rule as your devotions and alms. You ve- 
ry well know what it is, that makes the piety 
of your alms or devotions; now the ſame 
rules, the ſame regard to God, muſt render 
every thing elſe that you do, a fit and accep- 
table ſervice unto God. 

Enough, I hope, has been ſaid, to ſhew 
you the neceſſity of thus introducing Religion 
into all the actions of your common life, and 
of living and acting with the ſame regard to 
God, in-all that you do, as in your prayers 
and alms. 


only times and 


F Eating 
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Eating is one of the loweſt actions of our 
lives, it is common to us with mere animals, 
yet we ſee that the piety of all ages of the 
world, has turned this ordinary action of an 

animal life, into a piety to God, by making 
every meal to begin and end with devotion. 

We ſee yet ſome remains of this cuſtom in 
moſt chriſtian families; ſome ſuch little for- 
mality, as ſhews you, that people vſed to call 
upon God at the beginning and end of their 
meals. But, indeed, it is now generally fo 
performed, as to look more like a mockery up- 
on devotion, than any ſolemn application of 
the mind unto God. In one houſe may 
perhaps ſee the head of the family jull pulling 
off his bat; in another half getting up from 
his ſeat ; another ſhall, arr owe money ſo 
far, as to make as if he ſaid ſ ing; but, 
however, theſe little attempts are the remains 
of ſome devotion that was formerly uſed at 
ſuch times, and are proofs that religion has 
formerly belonged to this part of common 
an: 5 0; 
1 ſuch a paſs are we now come, that 
though the cuſtom is yet preſerved, yet we 
can hardly bear with him, that ſeems to per- 
form it with any degree of ſeriquſneſs, and 
look upon it as a fign of a fanatical temper, 
if a man has not done it as ſoon as he begins. 

I would not be thought to plead for the 
neceſſity of long prayers at theſe times; but 
thus much I think may be faid, that if 
prayer is proper at theſe times, we ought to 

| oblige 
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oblige our ſelves to uſe ſuch a form of words, 
as ſhould ſhew, that we ſolemnly appeal to 
God for ſuch graces and bleſſings, as are then 
proper to the occaſion. Otherwiſe the mock 
ceremony, inſtead of bleſſing our victuals, 
does but accuſtom us to trifle with devotion, 
and give us a habit of being unaffected with 


3 of a family was, at the re- 
turn of every meal, to oblige himſelf to make 
a ſolemn adbration of God, in ſuch a decent 
manner, as becomes a devout mind, it would 
be very likely to teach him, that ſwearing, 
ſenſuality, gluttony, and looſe diſcourſe, were 
very improper at thoſe meals, which were to 
begin and end with devotion. | 

And if in theſe days of general corruption, 
this part of devotion is fallen into a mock ce- 
remony, it muſt be imputed to this cauſe, 
that ſenſuality and intemperance have got too 
great a power over us, to ſuffer us to add any 
devotion to our meals. . But thus much muſt 
be ſaid, that when we are as pious as Jews 
and Heathens of all ages have been, we ſhall 
think it proper to pray at the beginning and 
end of our meals. 

I have appealed to this pious cuſtom of all 
ages of the world, as a proof of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of the doctrine of this and the fore- 
going chapters; that is, as a proof that reli- 
gion is to be the rule and meaſure of all the 
actions of ordinary life. For ſurely, if we are 
not to eat, but under ſuch rules of devotion, 

F. 2 it 
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lainly appear, that whatever elſe we 
Jo, 2 per way, be done with the 


fame regard to the glory of God, and agree- 
ably to the principles * a devout 3 
mind. 


Reat part of the world — from the 
neceſſities of labour and employments, 
—* their / time. and Fortunes ? in their own 


diol as no one is to live in his enploymac 
* to his own humour, or for ſuch 
ends as pleaſe his own fancy, but is to do all 
his bufineſs in ſuch a manner, as to make it 
a ſervice unto God; fo thoſe who have no 
particular employment, are ſo far from being 
eft at greater liberty to live to themſelves, to 
purſue their own humours, and ſpend their 
time and fortunes as they pleaſe, that they 
are under greater obligations of living wholly 
unto God in all their actions. 
' The freedom of their ſtate, lays them under 
a greater neceſſity of always chains, and doing 


the be things. 5 
ey 
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They are thoſe, of whom much will be re- 
quired, becauſe much is given unto them. 

A aue can only live unto God in one par- 
ticular way, that is, by religious patience and 
ſubmiſſion in his ſtate of ſlavery. 

But all ways of holy living, all inſtances, 
and all kinds of virtue, lie open to thoſe, who 
are maſters of themſelves, their time and 
their fortune. 
It is as much the duty therefore, of ſuch 
perſons, to make a wiſe uſe of their liberty, 
to devote themſelves to all kinds of virtue, 
to aſpire after every thing that is holy and 
pious, to endeavour to be eminent in all 
works, and to pleaſe God in the higheſt and 
moſt perfe& manner; it is as much their duty 
to be thus wiſe in the conduct of themſelves, 
and thus extenſive in their endeavours after 
holineſs, as it is the duty of a fave to be re- 
ſigned unto God in his ſtate of ſlavery. 

You are no labourer, or tradeſman, you are 
neither merchant, nor ſoldier; confider your 
ſelf therefore, as placed in a ſtate, in ſome 
degree like that of good angels, who are ſent 
into the world as miniſtring ſpirits, for the 

good of mankind, to 4%, protect, 
and miniſter for them who ſhall be heirs of 
ſalvation. 

For the more you are free from the common 
neceſſities of men, the more you are to imi- 
tate the higber perfections of angels. 

Had you, Serena, been obliged by the ne- 
ceffities of life, to waſh cloaths for your main- 
F 3 tenance, 
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tenance, or to wait upon ſome miſtreſs, that 
demanded all your labeur, it would then be 
your duty to ſerve and glorify God, by fuch 
humility, obedience, and- fat 5, as might 
adorn that ſtate of life. 5 

It would then be recommended to your 
care, to im that one talent to its greateſt 
height. That when the time came, that 
mankind were 1 f 
bours by the Judge of quic dead, 
you * — rich Ca good 


| and faithful 4 enter thou in- 
St. Matt. xxv. <> hs oy of t Lord. 
given you frve talents, as 


But as God 
he has placed you above the neceſſities of 
life, as he has left you in the hands of your 
ſelf, in the happy liberty of chuſing the moſt 
exalted ways of virtue; as he has enriched you 
with many gifts of fortune, and left. you no- 
thing to do, - but to make the beſt uſe of va- 
riety of bleſſings, to make the moſt of a 
ſhort life, to ſtudy your own perfection, the 
honour of God, and the good of your neigh- 
bour ; ſo it is now your duty to imitate the 
greateſt ſervants of God, to enquire how the 
moſt eminent ſaints have lived, to ſtudy all 
the arts and methods of perfection, and to ſet 
no bounds to your love and gratitude to the 
bountiful author of ſo many bleflings. 

It is now your duty to turn your frve talents, 
into five more, and to conſider how your time, 
and leiſure, and health, and fortune, may be 
made ſo many happy means of purifying your 


own 
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own ſoul, improving your fellow-creatures in 
the of virtue, and of carrying you at 
laſt wo the greateſt heights of eternal glory. 

As you have no miſtreſs to ſerve, fo let your 
own ſoul be the obje& of your daily care and 
attendance. Be ſorry for its impurities, its 
Tpets and imperfections, and ſtudy all the holy 
arts of reſtoring it to its natural and primitive 
Delight in its ſervice, and beg of God to 
adorn it with every grace and perfection. 
Nouriſh it with good works, give it peace in 
ſolitude, get it ſtrength in prayer, make it 
wiſe with reading, enlighten it by meditation, 
make it tender with ve, ſweeten it with by- 
mility, humble it with penance, enliven it 
with Pſalms and ; 00 comfort it with 
frequent reſlections upon future glory. K 
it in the preſence of God, and _ to 4 
tate thoſe guardian angels, which though they 
attend on human affairs hr Sg loweſt of 
mankind, aways Wy 
face of . n 

This, Serena, is your profeſſion. For as 
ſure as God is one God, ſo ſure it is, that he 
has but one command to all mankind, whe- 
ther they be bond or free, rich or poor ; and 
that is, to act up to the excellency of that na- 
ture which he has given them, to live by 
reaſon, to walk in the light of religion, to 
uſe every thing as wiſdom direQs, to glority 

| F 4 G 
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God in all his gifts, and dedicate every con- 
dition of life to his ſervice...  _—- 

This is the one common command of God to 
all mankind. If you have an employment, 
ou are to be thus reaſonable, and pious, and 
hol n if you have time 
and a fortune in your own power, are 
obliged to be S and 
pious, in the uſe of all your time, and all 
ne 

ight ous ule 

every talent, is the indiſpenſable ths of 
every being, that is capable of knowing right 
and wrong. | 
For the reaſon why we are to do any thing 
as unto God, and with regard to our duty, 
and relation to him, is the ſame reafon wh 
we are to do every thing as unto God, and wi 
regard to our duty, and relation to him. 

That which is a reaſon for our being wr/e 
and boly, in the diſcharge of all our bufineſs, is 
the ſame reaſonfor our being wiſe and holy in 
the uſe of all our money. 8 

As we have always the ſame natures, and 
are every- where the ſervants of the ſame God, 
as every place is equally full of his preſence, 
and every thing is equally his gift, ſo we muſt 
always act according to the reaſon of our na- 
ture; we muſt do every thing as the ſervants 
of God ; we muſt live in every place, as in his 
preſence ; we muſt uſe every thing, as that 
ought to be uſed which belongs to God. 


Either 
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Either this piety and wiſdom, and devotion 
is to go through every way of life, and to ex- 
tend to the uſe of every thing, or itis to go 
through no part of life. 

If we might forget our ſelves, or forget 
God, if we might diſregard our reaſon, and 
live by humour and fancy, in any thing, or at 
my time, or in any place, it would be as law- 
ful to do the fame in every thing, at every 
time, and every place. 
If therefore ſome People fancy, that they 
muſt be grave and ſolemn at Church, but may 
be filly and frantick at home; that they muſt 
live by ſome rule on the Sunday, but may ſpend 
other days by chance; that they muſt have 
ſome times of Prayer, but may waſte the reſt 
of their time as 1 muſt 


ive ſome 


in 

T away the as th 
People have not enough conſidered the nature 
of Religion, or the true reaſons of Piety. 


ave a mind; ſuch 


For he that upon principles of Reaſon can tell, 
why it is good to be wiſe and heavenly-mind- 
ed at Church, can tell that it is always defira- 
ble to have the ſame tempers in all other places. 


He that truly knows why he ſhould ſpend 


any time well, knows, that it is never allow- 
able to throw any time away. He that rightly 
underſtands the reaſonableneſs, and excellency 
of Charity, will know, that it can never be ex- 
cuſable to waſte any of our money in pride 
and folly, or in any needleſs expences. 


For 


9 but may ſquan- 
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live unto God at any time, or in 
we are to live unto him at all times, 
places. If we are to uſe any thing as 
of God, we are to uſe every thing as hi 
If we are to do any thing by ſtrict rules 
ſon and piety, we are to do every thing in 
ſame manner. Becauſe reaſon, and ui ſdam, 
and piety, are as much the beſt things at all 
times, and in all places, as they are the beſt 
11 i is — glory and Dat to have a 
rational nature, that is endued with wiſdom 
and reaſon, that is ca of- imitating the 
Divine nature, then it muſt be our glory and 
happineſs, to improve our reaſon and wiſdom, 
to act up to the excellency of our rational 
nature, and to imitate God in all our actions, 
to 


3 
S 


: 
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to the utmoſt of our They therefore 
who confine Religion to times and places, and 
ſome little rules of retirement, who think that 
it is being too ſtrict and rigid to introduce re- 
ligien into common life, and make it give laws 
to all their actions and ways of living, they 
ink thus, not only miſtake, but they 
whole nature of Religion. For 
miſtake the whole. nature of Reli- 
ink any part of their life is 
being free from it. They 


for 
id to 

do not think it deſirable, to 
. He has not learnt the nature 
who thinks it too much to be pious 
in all his actions. He does not ſufficiently un- 
derſtand what reaſon is, who does not earneſtly 
defire to live in every thing according to it. 

If we had a Religion that conſiſted in abſurd 
ſuperſtitions, that had no regard to the per- 
fection of our nature, People might well be 
glad to have ſome part of their life excuſed 
from it. But as the Religion of the Goſpel is 
only the refinement, and exaltation of our 
beſt faculties, as it only requires a life of the 
higheſt Reaſon, as it only requires us to uſe this 
world, as in reaſon it ought to be uſed, to live 
in ſuch fempers as are the glory of intelligent 
beings, to walk in ſach wiſdam as exalts our 
nature, and to practiſe ſuch piety, as will raiſe 
us to God; who can think it grievous, to live 
always in the ſpirit of ſuch a Religion, to 
have every part of his life full of it, but 2 

at 
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that would think it much more grie vous, to 
be as the Angels of nn | 
Farther, asGod is one and the ſame being, al- 
ways acting like himſelf, and ſuitably to his own 
nature, ſoit is theduty of every being that he has 
created, to live according to the nature that he 
has given it, and always to act like it ſelf, © 
It is therefore an immutable law of God, 
that all rational beings ſhould act reaſonably in 
all their actions; not at this fime, or in that 
place, or upon this occaſion, or in the uſe of 
ſome particular thing, but at all times, in al 
places, at all occaſions, and in the uſe of all 
things. This is a law, that is as unchangeable 
as God, and can no more ceaſe to be, than God 
can ceaſe to be a God of wiſdom and order. 
When therefore any being that is endued 
with reaſon, does an wnreaſonable thing at any 
time, or in any place, or in the uſe of any 
thing, it fins againſt the great law of its na- 
ture, abuſes its ſelf, and fins againſt God, the 
author of that nature. nh 
They therefo:e who plead for indulgences and 
vanities, for any foohſh faſhions, cuſtoms, and 
humours of the world, for the miſuſe of our 
time, or money, plead for a rebellion againſt our 
nature, for a rebellion againſt God, who has given 
us reaſon for no other end, than to make it the 
rule and meaſure of all our ways of life. _ 
When therefore you are guilty of any folly, 
or extravagance, or indulge any vain temper, 
do not conſider it as a ſmall matter, becauſe it 
may ſeem ſo, if compared to ſome other 1 * 
ut 
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but conſider it, as it is acting contrary to your 
nature, and then you will fee that there 
is ſmall, that is unreaſonable. Becauſe 
all onable ways are con to the na- 
. ngs, whether men, or 
Angels. Neither of which can be any longer 


agreeable to God, deerſd e e 
ing to the reaſon and excellence of their na- 


"The infirmities of human life make ſuch 
frod and raiment neceſſary for us, as Angels do 
not want; but then it is no more allowable for 
us to turn theſe neceſſities into follies, and in- 
dulge our ſelves in the luxury of food, or the 
vanities of dreſs, than it is allowable for An- 
gels to a& below the dignity of their proper 
ſtate. For a reaſonable life, and a wiſe uſe of 
our proper condition, is as much the duty of 
all men, as it is the duty of all Angels and in- 
telligent beings. Theſe are not ſpeculative 
flights, or imaginary notions, but are plain 
and undeniable laus, that are founded in the na- 
ture of rational beings, who as ſuch are oblig- 
ed to live by reaſon, and glorify God by a 
continual right uſe of their = talents and 
faculties. So that though men are not Angels, 
yet they may know for what ends, and by 
what rules, men are to live and act, by conſider- 
ing the ſtate and perfection of Angels. Our 
bleſſed Saviour has plainly turned our thoughts 
this way, by making this petition a conſtant 
part of all our Prayers, Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven. A plain proof, that 
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not over- ſtraining the mat- 
to our ſelves, any needleſs 

tion. lying with 
e Apoſtle nally, 
> What- 


4 
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if there be any praiſe, think on theſe things. 
For no one can come near the doctrine of this 
paſſage, but he that propoſes to himſelf to do 

2 every 
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thing in this life as the ſervant of God, 
to live by reaſon, in every thing that he does, 
and to make the wiſdom and holineſs of the 
Gaſpel, the rule and meaſure of his deſiring, 
and uſing, every gift of God. 


CHAP. VI. 


Containing the great obligations, and the great 
prom Sing making 7 wi and lie uſe 


AS the holineſs of Chriſtianity conſecrates 
X all flates and employments of life unto 
God, as it requires us to aſpire after an uni- 
verſal obedience, doing and uſing every thing 
as the ſervants of God, fo are we more eſpe- 
cally obliged to obſerve this religious exact- 
neſs, in the uſe of our gates and fortunes. 
The reaſon of this would appear very plain, 
if we were only to confider, that our fates is 
as much the gift of God, as our eyes, or our 
bands, and is no more to be buried, or thrown 
away at pleaſure, than we are to put out our 
eyes, or throw away our limbs, as we pleaſe. 
But beſides this conſideration, there are 
ſeveral other great and important reaſons, 
why we ſhould be religiouſly exact in the uſe 
of our eſtates. . Ly 


Firſt, 
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into NE 
great a part of our common life, that our 
common life maſt be much of the fame nature, 

as our common way of ſpending our eſtate. * 7 
reaſon and religion govern us in this, then 
. 
but if humour, 


ſures of our 


all our eſtate to 1 
is of being uſed to 
and is ſo great a means of doing 
If we waſte it, we do not waſte a trifle, 
that Ggnifies little, but we waſte that which 
might be made as eyes to the blind, as auf, 
band to the widow, as a father to the 
We waſte that, which not only enables us to 
miniſter worldly comforts to thoſe that are in 
diltteſs, but that which might purchaſe for our 
_— everlaſting treaſures in heaven. So that if 

ve part with our money in fooliſh ways, we part 
with a great power of comforting our fellow- 
creatures, and of making our ſelves for ever 
bleſſed. 

If there be nothing ſo glorious as doing 
good, if there is nothing that makes us 15 
like to God, then nothing can be ſo glorious 
in the uſe of our money, as to uſe it all in 
works of love and goodneſs, making our- 

{elves 


power 

kindneſs, to ſuch as are 
If a man had cyes, and hands, and feet, that 
he could give to thoſe that wanted them; if 
he ſhould either lock them up in a cheft, or 
pleaſe himſelf with ſome needleſs, or ridiculous 
of them, inſtead of giving them to his 
ren that were blind and lame, ſhould we 
juſtly. reckon him an inhuman wretch ? 
he ſhould m_—_ chuſe © himſelf 

with furm/bing his houſe wi e. thin 
than to — himſelf to an eternal Roms 
giving them to thoſe that wanted eyes and 

hands, might we not juſtly reckon him mad ? 
- Now money has very much the nature of 
eyes and feet; if we either lock it up in chefs, 
or waſte it in needleſs and ridiculous expences 
upon our ſelves, whilſt the poor and the dif- 
treſſed want it for their neceſſary uſes ; if we 
eonſume it in the ridiculous ornaments of ap- 
parel, whilſt others are ſtarving in naledneſi, we 
are not far from the cruelty of him, that chuſes 
rather to adorn his houſe with the hand and 
eyes, than to give them to thoſe that want 
them. If we -chuſe to indulge our felves in 
ſuch experifive enjoyments, as have. no real 
ve in them, ſuch as ſatisfy no real want, ra- 
ther than to entitle _ ſelves to an eternal re- 
ward, by diſp our money well, we 
are guilty of kis madneh, - that rather chuſes 
to 


8 


* 


For after we have fatizfed our own foher 
and reafonable wants, all the reſt of our money 
is but like ſpare eyes, or bands; it is ſomething 
that we cannot 


our money, we are 

i of making 
that a means .of 
doing is farthec 
harm, | | | into a 
powerful means f es; be- 
cauſe ſo far as it fo far it is 
ſpent in the fi | lemper, in 
gratifying ſome vain and unreaſonahle deſires, 
in conforming to thoſe faſhions, and pride of 


greater follies, if 
ly devoted to piety ; ſo money, if it. is not uſed 


not 6nly- be trifled: ay, but it wil betray 
people into greater follies, and make them -bve 
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do net your money in dai d to 
. Jag mat id it to the * 


ou Will act like a man, that ſhould re- 
fuſe to git 


that you do not 


upon ourſcl 


any real 


they are the food and nouriſhment of all the 
folly and weakneſs of our nature, and are cer- 
tain means to make us vain and worldly in our 
tempers. They are mo them the ſupport 
| 2 0 
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of — that oughr'not tobe ſupported 
they are contrary to that ſobriety and piety of 
heart, which 2. reliſhes divine things ; they are 
like ſo many weights upon our minds, that 
make us leſs able, and leſs inclined to raife up 
our thoughts and affections to e chat 
are above. k FREY 

80 that money us ſpent, is 
— or boft, ee e 
and miſetable effects, to the ion and 
diſorder of our hearts, and to the making us 
leſs able to live up to. the ſublime dactrines of 
the Goſpel: It i is but like keeping monty from 
— + to buy poiſon for our ſ —_ 

For ſo much as is ſpent in the vanlty of dreſs, 
may be reckoned fo much laid out to fix va- 
nity in our minds. So much as is laid out for 
ow. os and indulgence, may be reckotied ſo 
much given to render our hearts dull and gen- 
fual. So much as is ſpent in flate and equipage, 
may be reckoned ſo much ſpent to dazzle your 
own eyes, and render you && idol of your own 
imagination. And fo in every thing, when 
you go 'from reaſonable wants, you only ſup- 
port tome unreaſonable temper, ſome furn of 
mind, which every good Chriſtian is called 
upon to renounce. 

So that on all accounts, whether we PA 
der our fortune as a falent, and truſt from God, 
or the great good that it enables us to do, or 
the great harm that it does to our ſelves, if diy 
ſpent; on all theſe great accounts it appears, 
that it is abſol utely neceſſary, to make rea- 


ſon 


fon and religion the ſtrict rule of uſing all our 
fortune. | | 

Every exhortation in Scripture to be wiſe 
and reaſonable, ſatisfying only ſuch wants as 
God would have ſatisfied ; every exhortation 


to be ſpiritual and heavenly, preſſing after a 
glorious change of our nature; every exhor- 


tation to love our neighbour as elves, to 
love all mankind as God has loved them, is a 
command to be ffr:#ly religious in the uſe of 
our money. For none of theſe tempers can 


be complied with, unleſs we be wiſe and rea- 


ſonable, ſpiritual and heavenly, exerciſing a 
brotherly love, 8 e charity in the uſe of 
all our fortune. Theſe tempers, and this uſe 
of our worldly goods, is ſo much the doctrine 
of all the New Teſtament, that you cannot read 
a Chapter, without being taught ſomething of 
it. T ſhall only produce one remarkable paſ- 
ſage of Scripture, which is ſufficient to juſti 
that I have ſaid concerning this religious 
uſe of all our fortune. 
When the Son of man ſhall come in his glory, 
and all the boly angels with him, then ſhall be fit 
the throne of bis glory. And before bim 
all be gathered all nations ; and be ſhall feparate 
them one from Ss as K. NN divideth 
tbe om the goats; and be ſball ſet the 
on br —— band, but the goats on the left. Th 
ſhall the King ſay unto them on bis right hand, 


Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the king- 


dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
G 3 meat ; 


| 
| 


Irt, and in prijon, and ye viſited me not. Theſe 


5s Rn Citt 
mar; Tapas thirfly, and ye gave mt drink ; 
was a ſtranger, 2 5 IT in; naked, and 
ye cloathed me; F was fick, and ye viſted me 1 
I was in prifin, and ye came unto mn. Tbeg 


all be dem on the hand, Depart 
— me, 2 +) * al own Hire, pre- 


ed for the devil and his angelt; for T was an 
bang, and ye gave me no meat; 1 was thirfly 
ye gave me no drink ; TRE er, and 
ye took me not in; naked, and ye cloathed me not ; 


ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſhment, but the 
righteous into life eternal. « 
I have quoted this paſſage at length, be- 


* 


cauſe if one looks at the way of the world, one 
would hardly think, that Chriſtians had ever 
read this part of Scripture. For what is 
if der ee donde upon the. ood 
on upon 
works ? And yet the — of Fwy) 
afſerted in * eſt manner, and preſſed 
upon us by a lively deſcription of 0 
ee the 4 of 1 od 
Some people, even of thoſe who may be 
reckoned virtuous Chriſtians, look upon this 
text only as a general recommendation of occa- 
anal works of charity; whereas it ſhews the 
neceſſity not only of becaſional charities how 
and then, but the neceſſity of ſuch an zxtire 
charitable life, as is à continual exefciſe of 
all ſuch works of charity as we are able to 
You 


3 87 
you have no title to ſalva- 
have neglected theſe good works; 


2s have neglected them, 
day, to be 2 2 


— wi 


3 hag 
ri or reli e 
2 This would be as abſurd, as 2 
r of devotion, 
his prayers. Is it, there- 
— times done theſe works 
y? This can no more be ſaid, than 
to be the trucly a man, who 
of juſtice times. What 
» thivefan, 3 of perform 
e good works? How thall a man truſt 
e performs them as he ought ? 
the rule is very plain and rafy, and 
is common to every other virtue, or 
good tember, as well as to * is 
e, or meek, or devout, or juſt, or 
faithful man? Is it he that has vera times 
done acts of humility, meekneſs, devotion, 
juſtice, or fidelity? No. But it is he that 
lives in the habitual exerciſe of theſe virtues. 
In like manner, he only can be ſaid to have 
performed theſe works of charity, who [ves 
OI ng of them to the utmoſt 
32 He only has performed the 
divine love, who loves God wth alt 
G 4 his 


to forgive; but the expreſſion of ſeventy times 
ſeven, is to ſhew us, we are not to bound 
our forgiveneſs by any number of offences, but 
are to continue forgiving the moſt repeated of- 
fences againſt us. Thus our Saviour ſaith in 
another place, if he treſpaſs again 
e thee ſeven times in a day, and ſeven 
times in à day turn again to thee, ſaying, I re- 
pent ; thou ſhalt forgive him. If, therefore, a 
man ceaſes to forgive his brother, becauſe he 
has forgiven him often already ; if he excuſes 
himſelf from forgiving this man, becauſe he 
has forgiven ſeveral others ; ſuch a one breaks 
this law of Chriſt, concerning the forgiving 
one's brother. | | 
Now the rule of forgiving, is alſo the rule 
of giving; you are not to give, or do good to 


ſeven, but to ſeventy times ſeven. You are not 
to ceaſe from giving, becauſe. you have given 


often 
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often to the fame perſon, or to other perſons ; 
but muſt look - upon yourſelf as much obliged 
to continue relieving thoſe that continue in 
want, as you was obliged to relieve them once 
or twice. Had it not been in your power, 
you had been excuſed from relieving any per- 
ſon once; but if it is in your power to reheve 
people often, it is as much your duty to do it 
often, as it is the duty of others to do it but 
ſeldom, becauſe they are but ſeldom able. 
He that isnot ready to forgive every brother, as 
often as he wants to be forgiven, does not for- 
give like a diſciple of Chriſt. And he that is not 
ready to give to every brother, that wants to 
have ſomething given him, does not give like 
a diſciple of Chriſt. For it is as neceſſary to 
give to ſeventy times ſeven, to live in the con- 
tinual exerciſe of all good works to the utmoſt 
of our power, as it is neceſſary to forgive until 
ſeventy times ſeven, and live in the habitual 
exerciſe of this forgiving temper, towards all 
that want it. 

And the reaſon of all this is very plain, be- 
cauſe there is the ſame goodneſs, the ſame ex- 
cellency, and the ſame neceſſity of being thus 
charitable at one time, as at another. It is as 
much the beſt uſe of our money, to bea/ways 
doing good with it, as it is the beſt uſe of it at 
any particular time; ſo that that which is a 
reaſon for a charitable action, is as good a rea- 
ſon for a charitable ie. That which is a rea- 
ſon for forgiving one offence, is the ſame rea- 
ſon for forgiving a offences. For ſuch cha- 


rity 


A ferrous Cats © 
recommend it to day, bat 
ſame recommendation of it 
lect it at one 


if you neglected it at another tine. 
As fare; therafdee, as theſe works — 
are to ſalvation, ſo fure is it, that we 
are to do to the utmoſt of our power 
not , or to-morrow, but the 
aro life. If therefore it be our 
duty at any time to deny ourſelves any needleſs 
to be moderate and frugal, that we 
may have to give to thoſe that want, it is as 
much our duty to do ſo at all times, that we 
be farther ab wo do more good: For if i 
at any time a fin to prefer 5 vain expence, 
to wenks of charity, it is ſo at all times: be- 
cauſe charity as much excels all needleſs and 
vain ces at one time, as at another. So 
that if it is ever neceſſary to our ſalvation, to 
take care of theſe works of 
that we make ourſelves in ſome degree ca 
of doing them, it is as neceſſary to our ſalva- 
tion, to take care to make ourſelves as ca 
as we can be, of performing them in all the 
parts of our life. 
Either therefore you muſt ſo far renounce 
your Chriſtianity, as to ſay, that you need 
never perform any of theſe good works ; or 


you maſt own, that you are to perform them 


all your life in as high a degree as you are 
able. There is no middle way to be taken, 
any more than there is a middle way betwixt 

* by pride 


— 
— 718 7 lk. a * 


harity, and to ſee 
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ride and hutmill ot temperance and intem- 
5 — 14 If you id dot irire to raft all cha- 
ritable works, if you 1 any of them that 
ate in your power, and deny affiſtance to thoſe 
that want what you can give, let it be when 
jt will, or whete it will, on hater you 
1 iſtian charity. Be- 
tauſe It is as much your duty to do good with 
all chat you have, and to live in the continual 
exerciſe of good works, as it is your duty to 
n 
Hence alſo a e neceſſity of renounc- 

255 2 eſfity 


ing all thoſe and unreaſonable expences, 
which the — and folly * kid have 


made ſo common and faſhionable in the world. 

For if it is neceſſary to do good works, as far 

as you are able, it muſt be as neceſſary to re- 

' nounce thoſe needleſs ways of ſpending mo- 

ney: which render you unable to do works of 
arity. 

Yo! muſt therefore no more conform to 
theſe ways of the world, than you muſt con- 
form to the vices of the world ; you muſt no 
more ſpend with thoſe that idly waſte their 
money as their own humour leads them, than 
you muſt drink with the drunken, or indulge 
yourſelf with the epicure ; becauſe a courſe of 
ſuch expences is no more conſiſtent with a fe 
of chartty, than exceſs in drinking is conſiſtent 
with a fe of fobrrety. When therefore any 
one tells you of the lawfulne(s of ve 
apparel, or the innoceficy of pleaſing yourſelf 
with coſtly ſatisfactions, only imagine * 

- 


CHAP. vn. 
How the i 


mprudent uſe of an eſtate corrupts all 

the tempers of the 2 and ' fills the heart 

with poor and ridiculous paſſions, through the 

whole courſe of life ; repreſented inthe charac- 
ter of Flavia. e | 


T has already been obſerved, that a prudent 
and religious care is to be uſed, in the 
manner of ſpending our money or eftate, be- 
cauſe the manner of ſpending our eſtates makes 
ſo great a of our common life, and is ſo 
much the buſineſs of every day, that accord- 
ing as we are wiſe, or imprudent, in this re- 
ſpe&, the whole courſe of our lives, will be ren- 
dered either very wiſe, or very full of folly. 
Perſons that are well affefed to Religion, 
that receive inſtructions of piety with Fan: 

| an 


ue Drinit and Ry Life. 


and . often wonder how it le - 
that they niake no greater progreſs in that 
which they ſo much admire.” 
ow the reaſon of it is this; it is becauſe 


Relig lives only in their Bead, but fome- 
GEE effion of their hearts ; and 


Dan from year 
previ 'pratjers of piety, ee em ever 


coming 5 up whe reality 5 ection of its 


Peff If it "ba afked, why by Religion does not get 
flefion of their ext, th e reaſon is this. 
It is not becauſe they li Di prof fins, or de- 
baucheries, for their rd to reli gion preſerves 
them from ſued A «eB 
But it is beckvſe Wen are conſtantly 
_— Tex, and kept in a wrong ſtate, 
by the i e, Je of fuch things as are law- 
ful to be uſed. a 
The ufe and enz joyment of their eſtates i is 
Tawful, and therefore i it never comes into their 
heads, to imagine any great danger from that 
quarter. They never reflect, that there is a 
vain, and imprudent uſe of their eſtates, which, 
though it does not deſtroy like groſs fins, yet 
ſo diſorders the heart, and ſu and it in ſuch 
ſenſuality and dulneſs, ſuch pride and vanity, as 
makes it incapable of receiving the Life and Pi- 
rit of piety. 
For our ſouls may receive an infinite hurt, 
and be rendered incapable of all virtue, mere 
Iy by the uſe of innocem and awful things. 


What 


94 of feriow Gar 

What is more innocent than 7gf and retire- 
ment? And yet what more dangerous, than 
ſloth and jdlepels? What is more lawful than 
* drinking ? And yet what more de- 
ſtrucive of all virtue, what more fruitful of 
all vice, than ſaſualiqy and indulg 


price 7 
How lawful and praiſe-worthy is the care of 
2 family? NS A ow ed We many 
people rendered incapable A all virtue, by a 
worldly and ſohcitous temper 5 
Now it is for wank of religious exactneſs in 
the uſe of theſe frnacent and things, that 


Religion cannot get: poſieſſog., of our hearty. 


And it is in the rig and prudent management 
of ourſelves, us © theſe ings, that all the 
arts of holy living chiefly canfiit. 
Groſs fas are plainly ſeen, and cafily avoided 
by rſons that profeſs Religion. But the in- 
ſcreet and dangerous uſe of innocent and law- 


ful things, as it does not /bock and offend our 


conſciences, ſo it is difficult to make people at 
all ſenſible of the danger of it. 

A, Gentleman that expends all his eſtate in 
ſports, and a uma that lays out all her for- 
tune upon herſelf, can hardly be perſuaded, 
that the ſpirit of Religion cannot fubfiſt in ſuch 
a way of life. 

. Theſe perſons, as has been obſerved, may 


live free from debaucheries, they may be 


friends of Religion, ſo far as to praiſe and ſpea} 


well of it, and admire it in their imaginations ; | 


but it cannot govern their hearts, and be the 
ſpirit 


44 * 4 ©” KEE XY YE UT RSIY 
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irit of their actions, till they change their wa 
K le err 

and ſpending of their eſtates. 8 

For a woman that loves dreſs, that thinks no 
expence too great to beftow upon the adorning 
of her cannot ftop there. For that 


temper draws a thouſand other follies alon 
. * Ma willed the whole courſe of 
ite, her buſineſs, her converſation, her L 

her fears, her tate, her pleaſures, . 
ans, all fuitable to it. 
Hua and Miranda are two maiden ſiſters, 
= RED of them two hundred pounds a 
year. buried their parents, twe 
ago, „ 
as they pleaſed. 3 

Flavia has been the wonder of all her friends, 
for her excellent ment, in making ſo 
ſurprizing a figure in ſo moderate a fortune. 
Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are 
not able to be always ſo genteel, and fo conſtant 
at all places of pleaſure and expence. She has 
every thing that is in the ſaſbion, and is in eve- 
ry place where there is any d:ver/ion. Flavia 
is very orthodox, ſhe talks warmly againſt he- 
rerics and ſchiſmaticks, is generally at Church, 
and. often at the ſacrament. She once com- 
mended a ſermon that was againſt the pride and 
vanity of dreſs, and thought it was very juſt 
agamit Lucinda, whom ſhe takes to be a great 
deal finer than ſhe need to be. If any one 
| aſks Flavia to do ſomething in charity, g — 
ikes 


ha A 
happens t bein n eser and tell prop if 


he knew what a long Milliner's bill ſhe had juſt 
received, he would think 2 non 


proper ſubject, that ends: — much 
put in mind of it; but fhe' applies no- 


ders that 


— 


thing to herſelf, becauſe ſhe remem 


ſhe gave a crown ſome time when ſhe 
could ſo ill ſpare it. 385 


As for poor people themſelves, ſhe will ad- 


mit of no complaints from them ; ſhe is v we 
poſitive they are all cheats and liars; and 


lay any thing to get relief, and therefore it 


muſt be a ſin to encourage them in their evil 
Ways. 

| You would think Flavia had the tendereſt 
conſcience in the world ; if you was to ſee, 
how ſcrupulous and apprehenſive ſhe is of the 
guilt and danger of giving amiſs. 

She buys all books of wit and humour, and 
has made an expenſive collection of. all our 
Engliſb Poets. For ſhe ſays, one cannot have 
a true taſte of any of them, without being very 
converſant with them all. 

She will ſometimes read a book of Prety, 
if it is a ſhort one, if it is much commended 


for „ile and language, and ſhe can we where 
to borrow it. 


Flavis 


— Fr R 8 wn \ r as ah 
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" Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine 
work : BT as Gor a woke tn hes 
until non, and be told many a long ftory be- 
fore ſhe is up; ſo that I need not tell you, that 
her morning devotions are not always rightly 


would be a miracle of Piety, if ſhe 
_— 1 
. e riſing of a pimple in het 

face, the RJ of a gnat, vl aids her hep 
or three days, and ſhe thinks 
aſh people that do not take care 
of things in time. This makes her ſo over- 
careful of her health, that ſhe never thinks ſhe 
is well enough; and ſo over indulgent, that ſhe 
never can be really well. So that it coſts her 
a great deal in 133 and waking- 
draughts, in ſpirits for the head, in drops for 
the nerves, in cordials for the ſtomach, and in 
for her * 4 4 i 
If you vifit Flavia on the Sunday, will 
ibs meet good company, you will know 
what is doing in the world, you will hear the 
laſt /2mpoon, be told who wrote it, and who is 
meant by every name that is in it. You will 
hear what plays were ated that week, which 
is the fineſt ſong in the opera, who was intole- 
rable at the laſt aſſembly, and what games are 
moſt in faſhion. Flavia thinks they are Atheiſts 
that play at cards on the Sunday, but ſhe will 
tell you the nice y of all the games, what cards 
ſhe held, how ſhe played them, and the Hey 
of all that happened at play, as ſoon as ſhe 
H Comes 
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comes from Church. If you would know who 
is rude and ill-· natured, who is vain and foppiſh, 
who lives too high, and who is in debt: If you 
would know what is the quarrel at a certain 
houſe, or who and who are in lJove: If you 
would know how late Belinda comes home at 
night, what cloaths ſhe has bought, how ſhe 
loves compliments, and what a long ſhe 
told at ſuch a place: If you would know 
how croſs Lucius is to his wife, what ill-natured 
things he ſays to her, when no body hears him; 
if you would know how they hate one ano- 
ther in their hearts, though they appear ſo kind 
in publick ; you muſt viſit Flavia on the Sun- 
day. But till ſhe has fo great a regard for the 
holineſs of the Sunday, that ſhe has turned a 
poor old widow out of her houſe, as a pro- 
phane wretch, for having been found once 
mending her cloaths on the Sunday night. 

Thus lives Flavia; and if ſhe lives ten years 
longer, ſhe will have ſpent about fifteen bun- 
dred and fixty Sundays * this manner. She 
will have wore about two hundred different 
ſuits of cloaths. Out of this thirty years of 
her life, fifteen of them will have been diſpo- 
ſed of in bed; and of the remaining fifteen, 
about fourteen of them will have been con- 
ſumed in eating, drinking, dreſſing, viſiting, 
converſation, reading and hearing Plays and 
Romances, at Opera's, Aſſemblies, Balls and 
Diverſions. For you may reckon all the time 
that ſhe is wp, thus ſpent, except about an 
hour and half, that is diſpoſed of at Church, 


moſt 
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moſt Sundays in the year. With great ma- 
nagement, and under mighty rules of no- 
my, ſhe will have ſpent faxty hundred pounds 
upon herſelf, bating only ſome ſhillings, crowns, 
or half-crowns, that have gone from her in ac- 
cidental charities. . 

_ I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, that it is 
impoſſible for Flavia to be ſaved ; but thus 
much muſt be ſaid, that ſhe has no grounds 
from Scripture to think ſhe is in the way of ſal- 
vation. For her whole life is in direct oppo- 
fition to all thoſe tempers and practices, which 
the Goſpel has made neceſſary to ſalvation. 

If you was to hear her ſay, that ſhe had 
lived all her life like Anna the Propheteſs, who 
departed not from the temple, but ſerved God 
with faſtings and prayers, might and day, you 
would look upon her as very extravagant ; and 
yet this would be no greater an extravagance, 
than for her to ſay, that ſhe has been riving 
to enter in at the ſirait gate, or making any 
one doctrine of the Goſpel, a rule of her life. 

She may as well fay, that ſhe lived with 
our Saviour when he was upon earth, as that 
ſhe has lived in imitation of him, or made it 
any part of her care to live in ſuch tempers, as 
he required of all thoſe that would be his diſ- 
ciples. She may as truly ſay, that ſhe has 
every day waſhed the ſaints feet, as that ſhe has 
lived in chriſtian humility and poverty of 1 — 
rit; and as reaſonably think, that ſhe has 
taught a Charity-ſchool, as that ſhe has lived in 
works of charity. She has as much reaſon to 

H 2 think, 
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think, that ſhe has been a ceminel in an arm 
as that ſhe has lived in watching, and ade 
nial. And it may as fairly be ſaid, that ſhe 
lived by the labour of her hands, as that ſhe 
had grven all diligence to make her calling and 
election ſure. / 
here it is to be well obſerved, that 
the , vain turn of rnind, the irreligion, 
the folly and vanity of this whole life of Ha- 
ua, is all owing to the manner of uſing her 
eſtate. It is this that has formed her Hpirit, 
N given life to every idle temper, that 
has ſupported every triffling paſſion, and k 
her from all Fans, Tay ry prudent, ulefil, 
and devout life. | 
When her parents died, ſhe had no ht 
about her two hundred pounds a year, but 
that ſhe had ſo much money to do what ſhe 
would with, to ſpend upon herſelf, and pur- 
chaſe the pleaſures and gratifications of all her 
ations. | | 
" And it is this ſetting out, this falſe judg- 
ment and indiſcreet uſe of her fortune, that 
has filled her whole life with the ſame indiſ- 
_ cretion, and kept her from thinking of what 
is right, and wrſe, and pious in every thing 
elſe. 
If you have ſeen her delighted in plays and | 
romances, in ſcandal and backbiting, eaſily flat- 
» ered, and ſoon affronted : if you have ſeen 
her devoted to pleaſures and diverſions, a ſlave | 
to every paſſzon in its turn, nice in every thing | 
that concerned her body or dreſs, careleſs of 
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every thing that might benefit her fed, al- 
ways wanting ſome new entertainment, and 


ready for every happy invention, in he or 
dreſs, it was beeauſe the bad d all theſe 
tempers with the yearly revenue of her for- 
tune. 

She might have been humble, ſerious, devout, 
a lover of good books, an admirer of prayer and 
retirement, careful of her time, diligent in 
good wworks, full of charity and the love of God, 
but that the imprudent uſe of her eſtate forced 
all the contrary tempers upon her. 

And it was no wonder, that ſhe ſhould turn 
her time, her mind, her bealth, her jirength, to 

the ſame uſes that ſhe turned her fortune. 1 
is owing to her being wrong in fo great an ar- 
ticle of life, that you can ſee nothing wiſe, or 
reaſonable, or pious in any other part of it. 

Now though the ir —_ g ſpirit of 
this character belongs, I hope, — to few 
people, yet many may here learn ſome in- 
ſtruction from it, and perhaps ſee ſomethin 8 
of their own ſpirit in it. 

For as Flavia ſeems to be undone by the un- 
reaſonable uſe of her fortune, fo the /owneſs of 
moſt peoples virtue, the = * fections of their 
piety, and the diſorders of their paſ/tons, is ge- 
nerally owing to their imprudent uſe and en- 
joyment of lawful and innocent things. 

More people are kept from a true fenſe and 
taſte of Religion, by a regular kind of ſen- 
ſuality and indulgence, than by groſs drun- 
kenneſs. More men live regardleſs of the great 

H 3 duties 
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iety, through too great 4 Concern 
for y goods, _ Og Greet in- 
 Juftice. 


This man would ane-bo devent;:it he. 
was not ſo great a V:rtuoſo. Another is deaf 
to all the — to piety, by ere n an 

Could youre This man of ig - 0 

and ve temper, or 0 e 
7 Arr and thinf after learning, you — 
do no more to make them both become men 
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of great piety. 
If this man would make feuer n, or 
That not be always talking, they would neither 


of them find it half ſo bard to be ——— with 
Religion. | 

For all theſe things are only. Little, when 
they are compared to great fins; and though 
they are little in that reſpect, yet they are 
great, as they are impediments and hindrances of 
2 pious ſpirit. 

For as ' confideration is the only eye of the 
ſoul, as the truths of Religion can be feen by 

nothing elfe, ſo whatever raiſes a Avicy of 
mind, a triſliing ſpirit, renders the ſoul inca- 


pable of ſeeing, . and reliſhin 
the doctrines of piety. p 


Would we — make a real progreſs i in 
Religion, we muſt not: only abhor groſs and 
notorious fins, but we muſt re the inno- 
cent and lawful parts of our behaviour, and 

the moſt common and allowed actions of 
ife, under the rules of diſcretion and piety. 

— als of loin np. 
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CHAF. VII. 


Hew the wiſe and pious uſe of an Eflate, natu- 
carrieth us to eftion # all the 

virtues of the Chriſtian Life ; repreſented in 
| te charaer of Miranda. N 


A V one pious regularity of any one 
part of our life, is of great advantage, 
not only on its own account, but as it uſes us 
to live by rule, and think of the government 
of our ſelves. 

A man of buſineſs, that has brought one 
of his affairs under certain rules, is in a 
ir way to take the ſame care of the reſt. 

So he that has brought any one part of his 
life under the rules of religion, may thence 
be taught to extend the ſame order and regu- 
* — other parts of his life. 

any one is ſo wiſe as to think his ine 
too a to be diſpoſed of by chance, and 
left to be devoured by any thing that happens 
in his way: If he lays himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of obſerving how every day goes through 
his hands, and obliges himſelf to a certain 
order of time in his buſineſs, his retirements, 
and devotions, it is hardly to be imagined, 
how ſoon ſuch a conduct would reform, im- 


_ and perfect the whole courſe of his 
2E. | Ky 


H4 To He 
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He that once thus knows the valde, and 
the advan of a well-ordered time, 
ill not long be a to the value of any 
thing elſe that is of any real concern to him. 
_ Arule that relates even to the fmalleſt part 
of our life, is of great benefit to us, merely 
as it is a rule. =P 
For as the Proverb ſaith, He that has be- 
ages Fro has gone a great way towards 


the perfection of his life. 3 

By rule, muſt here be conſtantly underftood, 
a religzous rule, obſerved upon a principle of 
r Yell 

For if a man ſhould oblige himſelf to be 
moderate in his meals, only in regard to his 
feomach ; or abſtain from drinking, only to a- 
void the bead-ach ; or be moderate in his ſteep, 
through fear of a lethargy, he might be exact 
in theſe rules, without being at all the better 
man for them. ng 5 

But when he is moderate and regular in any 
of theſe things, out of a ſenſe of Chriſtign ſo- 
briety and ſel/-denial, that he may offer unto 
God a more reaſonable and holy life, then it 
is, that the ſmalle/# rule of this kind, is. natu- 
rally the beginning of great piety. 

For the ſmalleſt rule in theſe matters is of 

benefit, as it teaches us ſome part of the 

government of our ſelves, as it keeps up a 
tenderneſs of mind, as it preſents God often to 
our thoughts, and brings a ſenſe of religion 
into the ordinary actions of our common life. 


— 0 If 
* 
e N 
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If a man, whenever he was in © 

e, talked lewaly, or or Lats 
1279 make it a rule 
1 reprove him, or 
* * the com- 


— of wot would — 
A through the whole form. of his 


If another ſhould oblige himſelf to abſtain 
on the Lord's-day from many innocent and - 
ful things, as travelling, viſiting, common con- 
wer/ation, and diſcdurſing upon worldly mot- 
ters, as trade, news, and the like; if he ſhould 
devote the day, beſides the publick worſhip, 
to greater retirement, reading, deyotion, in- 
ſtruction, and works of Charty': Though. it 
may ſeem but a ſmall thing, or a needleſs ni- 
cety, to require a man to abſtain from ſuch 
things as may be done without ſin, yet-who- 
ever would try the benefit of fo little a rule, 
would perhaps thereby find ſuch a change 
made in 5 1 and ſuch a taſte of piety 
raiſed in his mind, as he was an entire ee 
to before. 
It would be eaſy to ſhew, in many other in- 
ſtances, how lite and ſmall matters are the 


2 and natural beginnings of great 


jo —_ two things which of all others, 
moſt want to be under a ftri rule, and which 
gre the greateſt bleſſings both to our ſelves 

and 


x06 AA ſerious CAL L 
erer . htly uſed, are 
our time, and our money e talents are 
CURIE ies bee of doing 


He that is pioufly ſtrict, and exact in the 
wiſe management of either of theſe, cannot 
be long ignorant of the right uſe of the other. 
And that is happy in the religious care 
and - diſpoſal of them both, is already aſcend- 


ed ſeveral ſteps upon the ladder of Chriſtian 
perfection. 

Miranda (the Sifter- of Flavia) is 4 ſober, 
reaſonable Chriſtian ; as ſoon as ſhe - was mii 
89 nd. 42% fulfil nd 

fulfil eve 
— dare G her 422 them, 
amd how ſhe might make the beſt and happieſt 
uſe of this ſhort life. She depends upon the 
truth of what our blefſed Lord hath ſaid, 
that there is but one thing needful, and there- 
fore makes her whole life but one continual 
labour after it. She has but one reaſon - fot 
doing, or not doing, for liking, . or not liking 
any thing, and that is, the i of God. She 
is not ſo weak as to pretend to add, what is 
called the fine lady, to the true Chriſtian 3 Mi- 
randa thinks too well, to be taken wich the 
ſound of ſuch filly words ; ſhe has rendunced 
the world to follow Chriſt in the exerciſe of 
humility, charity, devotion, abſtinence, and 
heavenly affections ; and that is Brands" s fine 


n. 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt ſhe was under her mother, ſhe was 
forced to be genteel, to live in ceremony, to 
fit up late at nights, to be in the folly of every 
faſhion, and always wifiting on Sundays; to 
go patched, and loaded with a burden of finery, 
to the holy Sacrament; to be in every polite 
converſation ; to hear at the play- 
bouſe, and wanton ſongs and love intrigues 
at the opera; to dance at publick places, that 
feps and rakes might admire the fineneſs of 
her ſhape, and the beauty of her motions. 
The remembrance of this way of life, makes 
her exceeding careful to attone for it, by a 

contrary behaviour. 2 2 
Miranda does not divide her duty 
God, her neighbour, and her ſelf; but ſhe con- 
ſiders all as due to God, and ſo does every 
thing in his name, and for his fake. This 
makes her conſider her fortune, as the gift of 
God, that is to be uſed as every thing is, that 
belongs to God, for the wiſe and reaſonable 
ends of a Chriſtian and holy life. Her fortune 
therefore is divided betwixt her ſelf, and ſeve- 
ral other ' poor - People, and ſhe has only her 
part of relief from it. She thinks it the ſame 
folly to indulge her ſelf in needleſs, vain ex- 
pences, as to give to other People to ſpend in 
the ſame way. Therefore as ſhe will not give 
.4 poor man money to go ſee a Puppet-ſhewo, 
neither will ſhe allow her ſelf any to ſpend in 
the ſame manner; thinking it very proper to 
be as wiſe her ſelf, as ſhe expects poor men 
ſhould 
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ſhould be. For is it a folly and a crime in a 
poor man, fays Miranda, to waſte what is 
given him in fooliſh, trifles, whilſt he wants 
meat, drink, and cloaths ? And is it leſs folly, 


or aleſs crime in me, to that money 
filly diverſions, which might be fo much bet- 
ter ſpent in imitation of the divine 


ity towards 
— — 
man's own neceſſities are a reaſon why he 
not waſte any of his money idly, ſurely. 
the neceſſitics of the poor, the excellency of 


man, only that 
but he waſtes 

noble uſe, and which Chriſt himfelf is ready 
to receive at his hands. And if we are angry 
at a paar man, and look upon him as a wretch, 
when he throws away that which ſhould buy 
his own bread; how muſt we appear in the 
ſigbt of God, if we make a uantem idle uſe of 
that, which ſhould buy bread and cloaths for 
the hungry and naked brethren, who are as 
near and dear to God as we are, and fellow- 
heirs of the ſame Rate of future Glory? This 
is the ſpirit of Miranda, and thus ſhe uſes the 
gifts of God; ſhe is only one of a certain 
number of poor People, that are relieved out of 
her fortune, and ſhe only differs from them 
in the bleſſedneſi of giving. 


Ex- 
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| 5 „ ſhe never ſpent 

ten pounds a year upon herſelf. E. If you 
was to ſee her, you would wonder what poor 
body it was, that was ſo ſurprizingly neat and 
clean. ihe hes bin 090 cule har tie eiirres 
r apr woe ern 
cheapeſt things. Every t her reſem- 
bles the parity of her foul, «nd the is always 
__—— becauſe ſhe is always pure 


ious rules of 
dog — = the a er pleaſure of 3+ 
ing them. She ſeems to be as a guardian 
Agel to thoſe that dwell about her, with her 
watc and prayers bleſſing the place where 
ſhe dwells, and making interceſſion with God 
for thoſe that are aſlee 

Her devotions have 5 a fome intervals, and 
God has heard ſeveral of her private Prayers, 
before the light is ſuffered to enter into her 
ſiſter's room. Miranda does not know what it 
is to have a dull half-day ; the returns of her 
hours of Prayer, and her religious exerciſes, 
come too often to let any — part of 
time lie heavy upon her hands. 

When ſee her at work, you ſee the 
ſame will that governs all her other 
actions, ſhe is either doing ſomething that is 

for her ſelf, or Say for others, 
who want to be afliſted. There is ſcarce a 


poor 
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r family in the neighbourhood, but wears 
— or other — has had the labour of 
her hands. Her wiſe and pious mind neither 
wants the amuſement, nor can bear with the 
folly of idle and impertinent work. She can 
admit of no ſuch folly as this in the day, be- 
cauſe ſhe is to anſwer for all her actions at 
night. When there is no wiſdom to be ob- 
ſerved in the emp of her hands, when 
there is no wſeful or charitable work to be 
done, will work no more. At her 
table ſhe lives ſtrictly by this rule of holy 
Scripture, whether ye eat, or drink, or wwhat- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God. This 
makes her begin and end every meal, as ſhe 
begins and ends every day, with acts of de- 
votion: She eats and drinks only for the ſake 
of living, and with ſo regular an abſtinence, 
that every meal is an exerciſe of ſelf-denial, 
and ſhe humbles her body every time that 
ſhe is forced to feed it. If Miranda was to 
run a race for her life, ſhe would ſubmit to a 
diet that was proper for it. But as the race 
which is ſet before her, is a race of holineſs, 
purity, and heavenly affection, which ſhe is to 
finiſh in a corrupt, diſordered body of earthly 
paſſions, ſo her every day diet has only this 
one end, to make her body fitter for this 
ſpiritual race. She does not weigh her meat 
in a pair of ſcales, but ſhe weighs it in a 
much better balance; ſo much as gives a 
proper ſtrength to her body, and renders it 
| able 
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able and willing to obey the ſoul, to join in 
Pſalms and Prayers, and lift up eyes and 
hands towards Heaven with greater readineſs, 
ſo much is Miranda's meal. So that Miranda 
will never have her eyes ſwell with fatneſs, 
or pant under a heavy load of fleſh, until ſhe 
has changed her religion. | 

The holy Scriptures, eſpecially of the New 
Teſtament, are her daily ſtudy ; theſe ſhe 
reads with a . hy - > grow conſtantly 
caſting an eye upon her ſelf, and trying her 
ſelf, Þ 3 Joarine that is hve. Wie 
ſhe has the New Teſtament in her hand, ſhe 
ſuppoſes her ſelf at the feet of our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, and makes every thing that 
ſhe learns of them, ſo many laws of her life. 
She receives their ſacred words with as much 
attention, and reverence, as if ſhe ſaw their 
perſons, and knew that they were juſt come 
from Heaven, on purpoſe to teach her the 
way that leads to it. 

She thinks, that the trying of her ſelf eve- 
ry day by the doctrines of Scripture, is the 
only poſſible way to be ready for her trial at 
the laſt day. She is ſometimes afraid that ſhe 
lays out too much money in books, becauſe 
ſhe cannot forbear buying all practical books 
of any note; eſpecially ſuch as enter into the 
heart of religion, and deſcribe the znward ho- 
lineſ of the chriſtian life. But of all human 
writings, the lives of pious perſons, and emi- 
nent ſaints, are her greateſt delight. In theſe 
ſhe ſearches as for hidden treaſure, hoping to 

| find 
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mon degree of piety, which ſhe may make 
her own. this means Miranda has her 
head and het heart, fo ſtored with all the prin- 
_ of wiſdom and holineſs, ſhe is fo full 

the one main buſineſs of hife, that ſhe finds 
it difficult to converſe any other ſubject; 
and if you are in — 25 * 
thinks it to talk, you muſt be made 
wiſer and better, whether you will or no. 
2 _— wr =p would be to * * 

hiſtory eve twenty 3 5 
San 
way. She has ſet up near twenty poor tradeſ- 
men that had failed in their buſineſs, and 
ſaved as many from . She has educa- 
ted ſeveral poor children, were picked up 
in the ftreets, and put them in a way of an 
honeſt employment. As ſoon as any labourer 
is confined at home with fickneſs, ſhe ſends 
him, till he 32 twice the value of his 
wages, that he have one to give to 
his family, as n and the — to — 
things convenient for his ſickneſs. l 

If a family ſeems too large to be ſupported 
by the labour of thoſe — work in it, 
ſne pays their rent, and gives them ſomething 
yearly towards their cloathing. By this means, 
there are many poor families that live in a 
comfortable manner, and are from year to 
year bleſſing her in their prayers. 

If there is any poor man or woman, that 


is more than ordinarily wicked and reprobate, 
Miranda 
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Miranda has them, ſhe watches 
ther re of veel ant are er ; and if ho 
can diſcover that they are in h 

or affliction, ſhe gives them 2 r 8 
has this care fot this fort of people, becaũſe ſhe 


ſaved a very dan bo 
carthdd be pala. e e 


8 in the character of Mirande 
more to be — than this tem For 
this tenderneſs of affection towards the moſt 
ahandoned finners, is the higheſt inſtance of a 
divine and god-like foul. 

Miranda once paſſed by a houſe, where the 
_—O_ and fi at 
in a moſt dreadful manner, and 

— dren crying about them ; this fight 
ſo much affected her compaſſionate mind, *that 
ſhe went the next day, and bought the three 
children, that they might not be ruined by 
living with fach wicked parents ; they now 
live with Miranda, ate bleſſed with her care 
and prayers, and all the good works which 
ſhe can do for them. They hear her talk, 
they ſee her live, they join with her in Palms 
and Prayers. The Adeſt of them has already 
— his parents from their wicked life, 
and ſhews a turn of mind ſo remarkably pious, 
that Miranda intends him for boly orders; that 
being thus ſaved himſelf, he may be zealous 
in the ſalvation of ſouls, and do to other mifer- 
able objects, as ſhe has done to him. | 
N 1 Miranda 


em, bin of e bes d 
1 The a 


* to grieve —_ ſoch — as theſe. 
She inamediately gives them the. full value of 
their loſs, and m uſe of it as A mans of 
be Ke their minds towards God. 


are e Sa wa o 885 of her care; ſhe: 
ſo, much to their allowance, as ſomewhat ex- 
ceeds the wages they got when. they were 
young. This ſhe. does to comfort the infir- 
mities of their age, that being free from trouble 
and diſtreſs, they may ſerve God in peace, and 
tranquility ...of mind. She has generally a 

number of this kind, who by her = 
rities and exhortations to holineſs, ſpend their 

Lft days in great piety and devotion. 

Miranda never wanis compaſſion, even to 
common -beggars ; eſpecially towards thoſe 
that are old or /ick, or full of ſores, that want 
eyes or limbs. She hears their complaints with 
tenderneſs, gives them ſome proof of her 
kindneſs, and never rejects them with hard, 
or reproachful language, for fear of adding af. 
flicton to her fellow- creatures. 


If 
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I a poor old traveller tells her, that he has 
nakther freqged, nor food, nor money left, ſhe 
never bids him go to the place from whence 
he came, or tells him, that ſhe cannot relieve 
him, becauſe he may be a cheat, or ſhe does 
not know him ; but ſhe relieves him for that 
—— becauſe he is a flranger, and unknown 
to her. For it is the moſt noble part of cha- 
rity,. to be kind and tender to thoſe whom we 
never ſaw before, and perhaps never may ſee 
again in this life. I was @ firanger, and 
took me in, ſaith our bleſſed Saviour; but 
can perform this duty, that will not — 
perſons that are unknown to him? 
Miranda conſiders, that Lazarus was a com- 
mon beggar, that he was the care of Angels, 
and carried into Abrabam's boſom. She con- 
ſiders, that our bleſſed Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, were kind to beggars; that they ſpoke 
comfortably to them, yy nt their diſeaſes, 
and reſtored eyes and limbs to the lame and 
blind, . That Peter ſaid to the beggar -that 
wanted an alms from him, filver and gold have 
T none, but ſuch as I have give I thee; in the 
none of js Gris of Nevardh, riſe - 1 and 
erefore, never treats beg- 
w_ eV. — and averſion, but ſhe imi- 
tates the kindneſs of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles towards them; and though ſhe can- 
not, like them, work 9 for their relief, 
pet ſhe relieves them with that power that ſhe 
ath ; end may ſay with the Apoſtle, ſuch as 


IT have give T. e, = * name of 1 


| 
| 
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'rit the rule or meaſure of chari 


hold my charity from ſuch bad people, and 


4 


0 


. 
| 


ö 


from my 

not be enough to receive it of me? 

I beg of God to deal with me, not according 

to my merit, but according to his own preat 
1 ſhall I be fo abſurd, as to with- 


charity from a poor brother, becauſe 
perhaps not deſerve it ? ſhall I uſe a 
towards him, wich I pray God ne- 
ver to uſe towards me? - 

Beſides, where has the Scripture made me- 
5 * ty? On the 
contrary, e Scripture ſaith, if thy enemy 
i feed him, if be thirſt, 4 drink. 
Now this plainly teaches us, that the merit 
of perſons is to be no rule of our charity, but 
that we are to do acts of kindneſs to thoſe 
that leaſt of all deſerve it. For if I am to 
love and do good to my worſt enemies; if I 
am to be charitable to them, notwithſtanding 
all their ſpite and malice, ſurely merit is no 
meaſure of charity. If I am not to with- 


1 


may 


meaſure 


who 
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who are at the ſame time my enemies, ſurely 


I am not to deny alms to poor beggars, whom 
I neither know to be bad people, nor any way 


my cn. 
; ou will 4 1 this _ 
encourage e to ars. But the 
ſame thoughtles objection may be made 
againſt all k:nds of charities, for they may en- 
courage people to depend upon them. The 
ſame may be ſaid ao ak our ene- 
mies, for it may encourage people to do us hurt. 
The ſame may be ſaid even againſt the good- 
neſs of God, that by pouring his bleſſings on 
the evil and on the good, on the juſt and on 
the unjuſt, evil and unjuſt men are encouraged 
in their wicked ways. The ſame may be ſaid 
againſt cloathing the naked, or giving medi- 
cines to the ſick, for that may encourage peo- 
ple to neglef themſelves, and be careleſs of 
their health. But when the love of God dwel- 
leth in you, when it has enlarged your heart, 
and filled you with bowels of and com- 
paſſion, you will make no more ſuch objec- 
nons as 
When are at any time turning a 
the poor, the old, the fick and belpleſs travel- 
ler, the lame, or the blind, aſk your ſelf this 
queſtion, Do I ſincerely wiſh theſe poor crea- 
tures may be as happy as Lazarus, that was 
carried by Angels into Abrabam's boſom ? Do 
I fincerely defire that God would make them 
fellow-heirs with me in eternal Glory? Now 
if you ſearch into your ſoul, you will find 


B that 
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that there is none of theſe motions there, 
ing of this. For it 


Gus a who od 
Se one heartily to wiſh a 


have 


creature ſo great a happineſs, and yet not 

a heart to give him a ſmall alms. For 

this -reaſon, ſays Miranda, as far as I can, 

I give to all, becauſe I pray to God to forgive 
- and I cannot refuſe an alms to thoſe whom 

1 whom I wiſh to be par- 
ers 


of eternal glory, but am glad to 

ſome degree of love to ſuch, as, I hope, will 
be the objects of the infinite Love of God. 
And if, as our Saviour has aſſured us, it be 
more bleſſed to give than to receive, we ought 
to look upon thoſe that aſk our alms, as fo 
many friends and benefactors, that come to do 
us a greater good than they can receive, that 
come to exalt our virtue, to be witneſſes of our 
charity, to be monuments of our love, to be our 
advocates with God, to be to us in Chriſt's 
ſtead, to appear for us at the day of judgment, 
and to help us to a bleſſedneſs greater than our 
alms can beſtow on them. 

This is the ſpirit, and this is the life of the 
devout Mirends; and if ſhe lives ten years 
longer, ſhe will have ſpent fixty bundred 
8 in charity, for that which ſhe allows 

er ſelf, may fairly be reckoned amongſt her 

alms. | 
| When ſhe dies, The muſt ſhine amongſt Apo- 
Ales, and Saints, and Martyrs; ſhe muſt ſtand 
amonglt the fiat ſervants of God, and be glo- 
rious 
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rious amon t thoſe that have fought the good 
— and their courſe wit Joy. 


. 
i 4 * _ 


0 H A P. IX. 
Containing ſome reflect ions upon the life of Mi- 


randa, and ſbewing how it may, — | 


be imitated by all ber. ſex. 


TOW this life of Miranda, which I 
heartily recommend to the imitation of 
her ſex, however contrary it may ſeem to the 
way and faſhion of the world, is yet ſuitable 
to the true ſpirit, and founded upon the plain- 
eſt doctrines of chriſtianity. 

To live as ſhe does, is as truly ſuitable to 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, as to be baptized, or re- 


ceive the Sacrament. 
Fer ſpirit is that which animated the Saints 


of former ages; and it is becauſe they lived as 

ſhe does, that we now celebrate their memories, 
raiſe God for their examples. 

here is nothing that is 10b:mfical, trifling, 

or unreaſonable in her character; but every 

thing there deſcribed, is a right and Proper in- 

ſtance of a ſolid and real picky, 

Itlis as eaſy to ſhew, that it is whimſical to 
go to church, or to ſay ones prayers, as that 
it is whimfical to obſerve any of theſe rules 
of life. For all Miranda's rules of living un- 


to God, of 8 Her time and Fortune, of 
| bs cating, 


dom of ſobriety, the wiſdom of devotion, the 
wiſdom of charity, or the wiſdom of bumility, 
but what is as good an argument for the wiſe 
and reaſonable uſe of apparel. | 
Neither can any thing be faid againſt the 
folly of luxury, the folly of ſenſuality, the fol- 
af extravagance, the folly of prodigality, 
folly of ambition, of idleneſi, or indulgence, 
but what muſt be faid againſt the folly of dreſs. 
For religion is as deeply concerned in the one as 
1 
may be vain in one thin 
be * every thing; for one ng, yon rap 
ty only differs — as one kind of in- 
temperance differs from another. 
you ſpend your fortune in the needleſs vain 
finery of dreſs, you cannot condemn oe: 
gality,. or extravagance, or luxury, without 
— your f _ hl 1 
cy it is 2 Y, an 
that therefore there can be no matter in 
it; yqu are like thoſe that think are One 
ly guilty of the folly of cov „or the 
folly of ambition. Now though ſame people 
may live fo plauſible- a life, as to appear 
chargeable with no gther fault, than that of 
coyet 


etouſnels or ambition; yet the caſe is not 
as it appears, for covetouſneſs, or ambition, can- 
not ſukſiſt in a heart, in other _ rightly 
devoted to God. 
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In like manner, though ſome may 
moſt that have in expen- 
ve ornaments of dreſs, and yet ſeem to be 


other reſpect truly pious, it is 
1 for F 


that is in a true flate of religion, to be 

—_ in the uſe of cloaths, as to be vain in 
the uſc of alms or devations. Now to con- 
= of this from your own reflections, 
ſuppoſe 8 aint, as for 
ence, Trae he holy Virgin was ſent 
into 6 ä 
uh 3 going to 
to be Would 
yu _ edibed by ber great pieey. Would 


e and expenſive cloaths? No. You 
her Roa in your own mind, that it was 
as 233 as to find her learning to dance. 
Do but add faint, or holy, to any perſon, 
either man, or woman, your own mind 
tells you immediately, that ſuch a character 
cannot admit of the vanity of fine apparel. 
A ſaint genteely dreſſed, is as great nonſenſe, 
as an Apoſile in an embroidered uit; every 
ones own natural ſenſe convinces him, of the 
inconſiſtency of theſe things. 

Now what is the reaſon, that when you 
think of a ſant, or eminent ſervant of God, 
you cannot admit of the vanity of a parel ? 
s it not becauſe it is inconſiſtent — ſuch a 
right ſtate of heart, ſuch true and exalted 
piety? And is not this therefore, a demon- 
— that where ſuch vanity is admitted, 


_ 
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there a right ſtate of heart, true and exalted 
piety, muſt needs be wanted? For as certainly 
as the holy Virgin Mary could not indulge her 
felf, or conform to the vanity of the world in 
dreſs and figure ; ſo certain is it, that none 
can indulge themſelves in this vanity, but 
thoſe who want her piety of heart? and con- 
ſequently it muſt be owned, that all needleſs 


and expenſive of dreſs, is the effect of a 
diſordered heart, that is not governed by the 


true ſpirit of religion. 

— 1 crime, becauſe there is 
any harm in gold or fitver, but becauſe it ſup- 
poſes a fooliſh and unreaſonable ſtate of mind, 
that is fallen from its true good, and ſunk in- 
to ſuch a poor and wretched fatisfaftion. | 

In like manner, the expenfroe finery of dreſs 
is not a crime, becauſe there is any thing 
good or evil in cloaths, but becauſe the ex- 
penſive ornaments of cloathing, ſhews a fook/h 
and unreaſonable ſtate of heart, that is fallen 
from right notions of human nature, that a- 
buſes the end of cloathing, and turns the ne- 
ceſſities of life, into ſo many inſtances. of pride 
and folly. | 

All the world agree in 3 remark- 
able fops. Now what is the reaſon of it? Is it 
becauſe there is any thing finful in their par- 
ticular dreſs, or affected manners? No: but it 
is becauſe all people know, that it ſhews the 
ſtate of a man's mind, and that it is impoſſi- 
ble for ſo ridiculous an outſide, to have any 
thing wiſe, - or reaſonable, or good ag" 
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And indeed, to ſu a fop of efy, is 
as much 3 ſuppoſe a wan of 
great caurage. So that all the world agree in 
owning, that the aſe and manner of cloaths, is 
a mark of the ſtate 143 man's mind, and 
conſequently, that it is a thing highly eſſential 
to — "But then it houldbe well conſider- 
ed, that as it is not only the ſor that is guil 
of intemperance, but every one that aal 
greſſes the right and religious meaſures of eat- 
ing and drinking; ſo it ſhould be conſidered, 
that it is not only gs that is guilty of the 
vanity and abuſe of „but every one that 
from the reaſonable and religious ends 
of cloathing. | 

As therefore every argument againſt /;#t;/þ- 
neſs, is as conc, copay comp t all kinds 
of intemperance ; ſo every argument againſt 
the mare” of fops, is as = an argument a- 
gainſt all vanity and abuſe of dreſs. For they 
are all of the ſame kind, and only differ, as 
one degree of intemperance may differ from 
another. She that only paints a little, may 
as juſtly accuſe another, uſe ſhe paints a - 

t deal; as ſhe that uſes but a common 

ery of dreſs, accuſe another that is exceſ- 
five in her finery. 

For as in the matter of temperance, there 
is no rule, but the ſobriety, that is accordin 

to the doctrines and ſpirit of our religion; 15 
in the matter of apparel, there is no rule to be 
obſerved, but ſuch a right uſe of cloaths, as 
is ſtrictly according to the doctrines and * 
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of our religion. To to make the w 

of the wor e things, 5 
weak and abſurd, as to make the way of the 
world the meaſure of our ſobriety, abſtinence, 
or humility. It is a pretence that is exceed- 
ingly abſurd in the mouths of Chriſtians, who 
are to be ſo far from conforming to the faſhi- 
ons of this life, that to have overcome the 
world, is made an eſſential mark of Chriftia- 


iis 
is therefore is the way that are to 
judge of the crime of vain apparel : You are 
to it as an offence againſt the proper 
uſe of cloaths, as covetouſneſs is an offence a- 
gainſt the proper uſe of money; you are to 
conſider it as an indulgence of proud and un- 
reaſonable tempers, as an offence againſt the 
humility and fobriety of the Chriftian ſpirit; 
you are to confider it as an offence againſt all 
thoſe doctrines, that require you to do all to 
the glory of God, that require you to make a 
right uſe of your talents; you are to conſider 
it as an offence againſt all thoſe texts af Scri 
ture, that command you to love your neigh- 
bour as yourſelf, to feed the hungry, to cloth 
the naked, and do al! works of charity that 
you are able; ſo that you muſt not deceive 
yourſelf with ſaying, Where can be the harm 
of cloaths? for the covetous man might as 
well ſay, Where can be the harm of gold or 
ver? but you muſt conſider, that it is a 
reat deal * to want that wiſe, and rea- 
Fact, and humble ſtate of heart, which is 
| | | accord 
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according to the ſpirit of religion, and which 
no one can el the manner that he ought 
to have it, who indulges himſelf either in the 
3 dreſs, or the defire of riches. 

is therefore nothing rightin the uſe of 
chaths, or in the uſe of any thing elſe in the 
world, but the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the 
Goſpel. Every other uſe of things 0 wever 
polite and faſhionable in the world) diſtracts 
and diſorders the heart, and is inconſiſtent 
with that inward ſtate of piety, that purity 
of heart, that wiſdom of mind, and regularity . 
of affection, which Chriſtianity requireth. 

If you would be a good Chriſtian, there is 
but one way, you muſt live wholly unto God; 
and if you would live wholly unto God, you 
muſt live according to the wiſdom that comes 
from God ; you muſt a& according to right 
judgments of the nature and value of things; 
you muſt live in the exerciſe of holy and hea- 
venly affections, and uſe all the gifts of God 
to his praiſe and glory. 

Some perſons r en who admire the pu- 
rity and perfection of this life of Miranda, may 
ſay, How can it be propoſed as a common ex- 
ample? How can we who are married, or we 
who are under the direction of our parents, 
imitate ſuch a life ? 

It is anſwered, Juſt as you may imitate the 
life of our blefled Saviour and his apoſtles. 
The circumſtances of our Saviour's life, and 
the ſtate and condition of his apoſtles, were 

| more 
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more different from yours, than that of Miran- 
4s is; and yet their life, OY and per- 
abe N of * behaviour, is the common ex- 
* that is propoſed to al Chriſtians. 
fe is their ſpirit therefore, their piety, their 
love of God, that you are to imitate, and 
not the form of their life. + 

Act under God as they did, direct your 
common actions to 1 which they did, 
glorify your ſtate with ſuch love of 
God, ſuch ity. to your neighbour, ſuch 
2 Lo ſelf-denial, 8 did; and 
0 ou are onl our own 
len 2 ve. Paul 7 converting whole 
nations, yet you are — his ſteps, and 
acting after his 

Do not think ee that you cannot, or 
need not be like Miranda, becauſe you are not 
in her ſtate of life; for as the ſame ſpirit and 
temper would have made Miranda a faint, 
though ſhe had been forced to + Ba for a 
maintenance, ſo if you will but aſpire after 
her ſpirit and temper, every form and cond:- 
tion of life, will furniſh you with ſufficient 
means of employing it. 

Miranda is what ſhe is, becauſe ſhe does 
every thing in the name, and with regard to 
her _ to God ; and when you do the ſame, 
you will be exactly like her, though you are 
never ſo different 1 her in the outward 
ſtate of your life. 

You are married, you ſay, therefore you 
have not your time and fortune | in your power 


as ſhe has. It 


1 
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It is very true; and therefore you cannot 
ſpend jo much time, nor ſa much money, in the 
manner that ſhe does. 
But now Miranda s perfection does not con- 
fiſt in this, that ſhe ſpends ſo much time, or 
ſo much money in ſuch a manner, but that ſhe 
is careful to make the beſt uſe of all that 
time, and all that fortune, which God has 
put into her hands, Do you therefore make 
CO diſpoſal, and then you are like Mi- 
If ſhe has #20 hundred pounds a year, and 
you have only two mites, have you not the 
more reaſon to be exceeding exact in the wiſeſt 
uſe of. them ? If ſhe has a great deal of time, 
and you have but a little, ought you not to be 
the more watchful and circumſpect, leſt that 
little ſhould be Joſt ? | 
Lou ſay, if you was to imitate the-cleanly 
flainneſi and cheapneſs of her dreſs, you ſhould 
offend your hu 
Hi, Be very ſure, that this is true, before 
you make it an excuſe. 
| Secondly, If your kuſbands do really require 
you to patch your faces, to expoſe your breaſts 
_ naked, and to be fine and expenſive in all your 
apparel, then take theſe two reſolutions : 
Fin, To forbear from all this, as ſoon as 
your huſbands will permit you. 
_ Secondly, To uſe your utmoſt endeavours, to 
recommend your ſelves to their affections by 
ſuch ſel;d virtues, as may correct the * of 
| cir 


tas Aferim Cart 


theit minds, and teach them to love you for 
dhe X Cod wad bio help gt 
fight of God and his holy angels. 


As to this doQrine concerning the | 
and of dreſs, it may perhaps be 
thought by to be ſufficiently confuted by 


aſking, whether all perſons are to be cloathed 
in the ſame manner ? - 


Theſe th 
EEE e 
than be obliged to 


Let it be ſuppoſed, 9 
ed an univ Hasand of der. A 
thing ſufficiently reaſonable to be 
recommended? -But would it thence fo — 
1 the labourer were to live 
u 
ee 7 had preſſed an ra eh. 
rance, does not religion enough juſtify ſu 
doctrine? But would it — 2 follow, that 
" ple were to drink the ſame liquors, and 
e ſame quantity ? 

un like manner, though plainneſs and 0 
of dreſs is recommended to all, yet it by 
no means follow, that all are to be cloathed in 


the ſame manner. 


3 what is the particular rule with regard 
1 How ſhall particular perſons 


erent liquors, and in different quan- 
that ſs dif their temperance ? 
Is not this the rule ? = they not to guard 


againſt indulgence, to make their uſe of liquors 
a matter of conſcience, and allow of no refreſb- 
ments, 


s 5 nm 408 
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ments, but ſuch as are conſiſtent with the 


firifleft rules of Chriſtian ſobriety? 
Now transfer this rale to the matter of - 


1 queſtions about it are anſwered, 


every one but 3 
of dreſs, let them but their w/e of 
cloaths a. matter of conſcience, let them but 
deſire to make the beff uſe of their money, 
and then every one has a rule, that is ſufficient 
to direct them in every ſtate of life. This 
rule will no more let the great be uain in their 
dreſs, than intemperate in their kguors ; and yet 
4 ference in 


will leave it as lawful to have 
their apparel, as to have ſome difference in 
=> will you ſay, that uſt 

Now ay, u ma e 
the fineſt, richeſt * when, and 4 you 
pleaſe ; that you may be as in them as 
you have a mind, becauſe &fferent liquurs are 
allowed? If not, how can it be ſaid, that you 
may uſe cloaths as you pleaſe, and wear the 
richeſt things you can get, becauſe the bare 
difference of cloaths is lawful ? 

For as the lawfulneſs of different liquors, 
leaves no rm, nor any excuſe for the bh 
degrees of intemperance in drinking, ſo the 
lawfulneſs of different apparel, leaves no room, 
nor -, ee the ſmalleſt degrees of va- 
nity in dreſs, = Go 

To aſk what is in dreſs, is no more 
a puzzling queſtion, than to aſk what is 
intemperance in drinking. And though Reli- 
gion does not here _ the particular meaſure 


for 
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for all individuals, yet it gives ſuch. general 
rules, as are a ſufficient direction er 12208 
of life. 

He chat lets Religibn teach hins, that the 


end of * far to -refreſh our 
ſpirits, as to keep us in good bealth, 'and make 
ful and bu er for all the u ba u uh 

and that he: is to deſire to glo- 
rify God by a right uſe of this liberty, will 
e E 


ticular ſtate. 


So he that lets Reli 
the end of cloathing is ann 
and nakedneſs, and to ſecure our bodies from 
the injuries of weather, and that he is to de- 
fire to glorify God by a ſober and wiſe uſe of 
this neceſſity, will always know what vanity of 
dreſs is, in his n 
And he that thinks it a needleſs nicety, to 
talk of the. religious uſe of apparel, has as 
much reaſon to think it a needleſs nicety, to 
talk of the religious uſe of liquors. For 
luxury and indulgence in dreſs, is as great an 
abuſe, as luxury and indulgence in-eating and 
drinking. And there is no avoiding either of 
them, but by making religion the fri? mea- 
fare of our allowance in both caſes. - And 
there is nothing in Religion to excite a man 
to this picus exactneſs in one caſe, but what is 
as good a motive to the ſame exactneſs i in the 
other. 
| Farther; as all FREE that are e lewful, are 
not therefore cxpedzcri,.lothereare ſome things 

| Pa lawful 


_ 


\ 
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and' 


lawful in the uſe of jquors, apparel, 
which by abſtaining from them for pious 
ends, may be made means 88 om - 
tion; - - 

Thus for inſtance, if a man ſhould deny 
himſelf ſuch uſe of liquors as is lawful; if 
he ſhould refrain from ſuch in his 
drink as might be allowed without fin ; if he 
ſhould do this, not only for the fake of a more 
frous ſelf-denial, but that he might be able 
to relieve and refreſh the helpleſs, poor,” and 
fick : if another ſhould abſtain from the uſe of 
that which is in dreſs, -if he ſhould be 
more frugal and mean in his habit, than the 
neceſſities of religion abſolutely require; if he 
ſhould do this not only as a means of a better 
humility, but that he may be more able to 
chath other People; theſe Perſons might be 
faid to do that, which was highly ſuitable to 
the true ſpirit, though not abſolutely required 
by the lerter of the — of Chriſt. 

For if thoſe vue give a cup of cold water to 
2 diſciple of Chriſt; ſhall not loſe their reward, 
how dear muſt they be to Chriſt, who often 
give themſelves water, that they may be able 
to give une to the ſick and languiſhing mem- 
bers of Chriſt's body ! 

But to return. All that has been here faid 
to married women, may ſerve for the ſame in- 
ſtruction to ſuch as are ſtill under the. direc- 
tion of their Parents. 


* K 2 Novy 


means of improving it.. 
Mat you loſe by being reſtrained from ſuch 
things, as you would chuſe to obſerve, you 


gain by that. excellent; virtue of obedience, 
in humbly complying againſt ;your tem- 
1 


* 


5 8 Now 


eden fe, Kory eh they ae 
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perſons cannot receive 

that are able to receive it, . 
1 that Spirit lf God, — * 85 
good: motions into ir h 


others, — pig 
9 that more improve our vir- 
cues, ang. dedicate us unto Goc | 


Ever — the beginning of Chriſtianity, 
there hath 'been two orders, m N 


eee Chriſtians. 
K3. 


— + 
hy RS 0 
tn 6 
0 * 


A feridite o. =D 
Arche ihe thir feared and Yerved-God'in the 
hs buff is of a Keiler worldly 


FN Wh redlotheiig the common buſineſs 
and common A of life, as riches, 
marriage, l An Nu them- 
_ Fr Pooerty, vir. Audion, 

ane 


retirement, hey might 
ns what 7 in the daily exerciſe: of 
4 cen And heavenly life 
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e ee we fem the fimous eo- 
+ Puſchius, who Rved at the 
'firft' generul council, when the 
faith of pur nicem Crecd Was eſtabliſhed, when 
che Chitrth was in 316 red 
whep, its Biſhops were ſo many 
HM bon inent EY rio“: nn e. 
eee ki, chere hoch been inſti- 
, tuted ii the urch ot Chriſt tao ways, 
<« or of ring. The one raiſed above 
*"the 4x of Riß Rug of: nature,” and common 
rejects wedlock, 
TEE ITE 
c fate And A ae Hoi the ordinary con- 
 vetfation of common life, is appropriated 
| devoted. folely to the worfhip and fer- 
ce of God, thibugh an exceeding "degree of | 


tove. 
hey who ae e His def 
i ſeem dead to the life of this world, and 
« vying their bodies fly upon "earth," care i 
4% their minds, and contemplations, dwellin 
* heaven, From whence, like ſo many bs 
« venly 


le 
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venly inhabitants, look down 

- life, © Drains 2 
<« o#5t0 Almighty God, 5 
„% * mankind. - And chis not with che blood of 
«« beaſts; or the fat, or ſmoke, and burning 
of bodies, but with the exerciſes of 


e true piety, withcleanſed and hearts, 
4 and wi n whole form of hi ſtrictly de- 
s vuted to virtue. Theſe are their ſacrifices, 


% hich they contin unto God, 
2 his mercy and for — 
8 and their fellow creature. 
12 * 11 this a Qs pero 
© manner of 
. The other is of a lower form, and ſuiting 
t felf more to the condition of human na- 
“ ture, admits of chaſte wedlock, the care of 
46 2 and * trade and buſineſs, 
«c 8 the employments of 
« life Wie « of piety, pay fear of 
« God. 
No they who hav choſen this manner 
4 "—_— have their ſet times for retirement 
and ſpiritual exerciſes, and paticular days 
are ſet apart, for their hearing %. Don 
af and aring the word of God: Bras: & 3. 6 
And this order of peo _ 

& conſidered, as in fe © wy 
. Thus this learned 1 Rep. 

If therefore perſons, of either b moved 
with the life of Miranda, and deſirous of per- 
fection, ſhould unite themſelves into little 
ſocieties, profeſſing voluntary poverty, virgini- 

"FS K 4 ty 


ſtate of holineſs; 
that the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould fill 
the hearts of many Chriſtians with this leg 
degree of love. | tow Rik 
For a Religion that opens ſuch a ſcene of 
Glory, that diſcovers things ſo infinitely above 
all the world, that ſo triumphs over death, 
that aſſures us of ſuch manſions of bliſs, where 
we ſhall ſo ſoon be as the Angels of God in 
Heaven; what wonder is it, if ſuch a Reli- 
gion, ſuch truths and expectations, ſhould in 
ſome holy ſouls, deſtroy all —_ defires, 
y things, 


_- 


and make the ardent love of hea 

be the one continual paſſion of their hearts? 

If the Religion of Chriſtians is founded up- 

on the infinite humiliatiam, the cruel mockings 
and ſenurgings, the prodigious fuferings, the 
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Sdor; perſecuted life, of a 
gruciſied Son of Goc is it, if 
many bumble ador id myſtery, 
ſures, and p to a continual 
5 WED 
us ng ey may reigi 
with him Mines 
IF . | W$ - 
but * 


to the one thing neadſul may not be in- 
If our blefled Lord hath ſaid, I thou wilt be 
Perfect, go and ſell that tbou haſt, and grye to 
ie poor, and thiu ſhalt have treaſure in benen e 
And come- aud w me. What wonder is it, 
that there ſhould be amongſt 


the poor ey 2 5 
If the chen veſſel, St. Paul, hath ſaid, He 
that is unmarried careth for the things that be- 
long to the Lord, how be may pleaſe the Lord : 
nd that there is this difference alſo between a 
wife and a virgin; the unmarried woman careth 
for the things of the Lord, that ſhe may be 15 

24 


188 © #frbus Oni 
both: nh 0 0 -" What 
e. 


, noboluity, 
11 — ſo fat de 
ſ wenns, Mike St. . Nau at M a ſetter forth 
44075 5 nge doctrines, when he recommends 
renunbi alion of the world, 7 regular 2 
Vol eng retirempnt, Wirginity, + And — 
arty, it is becauſe we are fallen into an a 
ere the love nr wy of __ but of 
ee ds epd e ee 
44 eithn little a to A io 
and quoted theſe: few paſſages of Scripture, 
to. fopport ſome 'nncommon ces in "the 
life of Miranda; and to ſhewy that her higheſt 
rules of holy living, her 2 ſelf-denia!, 
renurciation of the world, her charity, virgi- 
nity,” and voluxrary poverty, are founded in the 
2 councils of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
fultable to the high expectatiom of —— 
life; proper inſtances of a heavenly love, * 
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all Kae v7.0 the 1 great ſaints of the beſt 
Aer Ke 
ths ears 10 bear, ler bin bear.” 
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1 
Shewing . all a and naake men and 
umen F all - oh are N to devote 2 

- ſelves _ _ = 


1 
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Has 1 che 8 e e 
through the ſeveral great inſtances of qo 
tian deyotion, and ſhewn that all the parts of 
our common life, our employments, our talents, 
_ gifts of fortune, are all to be made holy 
= unto God, by a wiſe and reli- 
f every thing, — by directing 


N 
our 1 and * — s to ſuch ends, as are 


ſuitable to the 3 and glory of God. 


r this holineſs of common life, this re- 
ligious uſe of every thing we have, is a devo- 
tion that: ĩs the duty of all orders of Chriſtian 
people. 

4 8 a had a ned - Aon, and ta- 
ken his degrees in the Univerſity, he came 

from thence, that he might be free — any 
rules of life. He takes no employment upon 
him, nor enters into any buſineſs, becauſe he 
thinks that every employment or buſineſs, 
1 4 calls 


I ſhall now ſhew, that this regularity of 
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idle, 1mpertinent, and careleſs life. | 183 
He has no Religion, no Devotion, no pro- 
tences to Piety. | 


- nor a father, nor a ” has 
2 or family 2 . 
But Fulvius, you are a rational creature, and 
as ſuch, ate as much obliged to live according 
to reaſon and order, as a pri is obliged to at- 
tend at the altar, or a guardian to be faithful 
to his truſt ; if you live contrary to reaſon, 
you do not commit a ſmall crime; you do not 
break a ſmall truſt ; but you break the lau of 
your nature, you rebel againſt God who gave 
you that nature, and put yourſelf: amongſt 
thoſe, whom. the God of reaſon and order will 
puniſh as apoſtates and deſerters, © 

Though 


t, yet as 
wy hon of Chriſt's 
religion; you are as much obliged to live ac- 
cording to the holineſs of the chriſtian ſpirit, 
all the iſes made at your 


if the Son of God afreſh 


will 
and Sidan, at the 


" is therefore great folly, for any 
think hirtiſelf at liberty to live as he pl 
becauſe he is not in ſuch a ſtate of life as ſome 
others are: For if there is any thing dreadful 
in the abuſe of any trat; if there is any thing 
to be -feared for the neglect of any calling; 
there is. nothing more to be feared than the 
] uſe of our .reaſer, nor any thing more 
to be dreaded, than the negle& of our chriftian 
calling ; which is not to ſerve the little uſes of 

a ſhort life, but to redeem ſouls unto God, to 
fill Heaven with ſaints, and finiſh a kingdom of 
No man therefore, muſt think - himſelf 
excuſed from the exactneis of piety and mora- 
lity, becauſe he has choſen to be idle and in- 
SEAN dependent 
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dependent in the world; for the 'neeeffities of a 
reaſonable and holy: life, are not founded in 
the ſeveral conditions and ments of 
this life, but in the immutable nature of God, 
and the nature of Man. A man is not to be 
reaſonable and holy, becauſe he is a prieſt, or 
a father of a family; but he is to be a pious 
_ prieſt, and a father, becanſe piety and 
goodneſs are the laus of human nature. Could 
any man pleaſe God, without * 
to reaſon and . 1 nothing 
diſpleaſing to in an idle prieſt, or a r | 
bate father. He — Hat abuſes bis 
reaſon, is like bim that abuſes the prieſtboad; 
and he that neglects the holineſs of the chri/- 
tian life, is as the man that diſregards the moſt 
important truſt. 5 
If a man was to chuſe to put out his eyes, 
rather than enjoy the light, and ſee the works 
of God, if he ſhould 3 kill himſelf, 
dy refuſing to eat and drink, every one would 
own, that ſuch a one was a rebel againſt God, 
that juſtly deſerved his higheſt andignation: 
You would not ſay, that this was only finful 
in a prieſt, or a maſter of a family, but in every 
man as ſuch. 35 $547: $4441 4 
Now wherein does the ſinfulneſs of this be- 
haviour conſiſt? Does it not conſiſt in this, 
that he abuſes his nature, and refuſes to act that 
part for which God had created him? But if 
this be true, then all perſons that abuſe their 
reaſon, that act a different part from that for 
which God created them, are like this e 
rebels 
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rebels againſt God, and on the ſame account 
Let us ſuppoſe that this man, inſtead of 
putting out his eyes, had only employed them 
in looking at ridiculous things, or ſhut them 
= Fad 11, that inſtead of farving himſelf 
to death, by not eating at all, he ſhould turn 
every meal into a fee and eat and drink like 
an Epicure ; could he be ſaid to have lived 
more to the glory of God? could he any 
more be ſaid to act the for which God 
had created him, than if he had put out his 
eyes, and ftarved himſelf to death? 

Now do but ſuppoſe a man acting unrea- 
ſonably ; do bur. to ſe- him extinguiſhing 
his reaſon, inſtead of putting out his eyes, and 
hving in a courſe of folly and impertinence, 
inſtead of ſtarving himſelf to death ; and then 
you have found out as great arebel againſt God. 
For he that puts out his eyes, or murders 
himſelf, has only this guilt, that he abuſes 
the powers that God has given him ; that he 
refuſes to act that part for which he was crea- 
ted, and puts himſelf into a ſtate that is con- 
trary to the divine will. And ſurely this is 
the guilt of every one that lives an unreaſon- 
able, unholy, and fooliſh life. 
As therefore, no particular ſtate, or pri- 
vate life, is an excuſe for the abuſe of 'our 
bodies, or ſelf-murder, ſo no particular ſtate, 
or private life, is an excuſe for the abuſe of our 
reaſon,: or the neglect of the: holineſs of the 
chriſtian religion. For furely it is as much 

| | tic 
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purity 
nity, as it is the will of God. that we ſhould 
uſe our eyes, and ent and drink for the pro- 
ſervation of our lives. 
na con thaw, hat he 
endeavours to live according to the 


fincerely 
will of God, to be that — 2 
him to be; until he can ſhew, that he js ſtriv- 


Every bedy acknowledges, that all ondirk 
of men are to be equally and exactly hung and 
Faithful ; there is no exception to be made in 
theſe duties, for any private or ſtate 
of life. Now if we would but attend to the 
reaſon and nature of things ; if we would but 
conſider the nature of God, and the nature of 
man, we ſhould find the ſame neceſſity for 
every other right = of our reaſon, for eyery 
, or religious temper of the chriſtian life: 
* find it 3 abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
one man muſt be exact in piety, and another 
need not, as to ſuppoſe that one man muſt be 
exact in honefly, but another need not. For 
chriſtian — ſobriety, devotion, and prety, 
—_——_— Oy parts of a reaſonable 


Ad 
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ey greater 
hurtful to civil ſociety, 
niſhed by 
But if we conſider mankind in a higher 
view, as God's order or ' fociety of rational be- 
_—— him by the right uſe 

their reaſon, and by acting conformably to 
e we ſhall find, that 
every tem 18 con to rea- 
5 8 
deſigns, and diſorders 5 beauty and glory of 


the rational world, is finful in man, 
and equally odious to God. This would ſhew 
us, that the fin of ſenſuality is like the fin 


of diſbonefty, and renders us as objects of 
the divine diſpleaſure. . 
Again, if we conſider mankind in a farther 
view, as a redeemed order of fallen . 
that are baptiſed into a fellowſhip with th 
Son of God; to be temples a d 2 Holy 
Ghoſt; to live according — his holy inſpira- 
tions; to offer to God the reaſonable ſacrifice 
of an humble, pious, and thankful life; to 
purify themſelves from the diſorders of their 
fall; to make a right uſe of the means of 
grace, in order to be ſons of eternal glory: If 
we look at mankind in this true light, then 


* we 


every thing that they enjoy, may 
obligation to prayer. 
It is granted, that prayer is a duty that bo- 
longs to all ſtates and conditions of men; 
now if we enquire into the reaſon of this, 
why no ſtate of life is ta be excuſed from 
prayer, we ſhall find it as good a reaſon, why 
every ſtate of life is to be made à ſtate of 
piety and holineſs in all its parts. 
For the reaſon why we are to pray unto 
God, and praiſe him with Hymns, and 
Pſalms of Thankſgiving, is this, becauſe 
we are to live wholly unto God, and glorify 
him all poſſible ways. It is not becauſe the 
praiſes of + words, or forms of thankſgiving, 
are more particularly E of piety, or more 
tho worſhip of God other things; but it 
L 2 7 
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is, becauſe they are poſſible ways of expreſſing 
our dependance, our obedience and devotion 
22 Now if this be the reaſon of verbal 


and the wo ry pul 
tions, that can be turned into acts 0 
obedience to him. And as 
much more fi 
ho Geiß him in all the a 
to in 
mn i, than with an 
particular times, 
"Thaw If God is to be worſhi „ 
forms of thankſgivings, he that makes 
rule, to be content and thankful in every at 
and accident of his life, becauſe it comes 
from God, 6 
— than he that has ſome ſet time for ſing- 


g of Pſalms. He that dares not ſay an 


— word, or do an unreaſonable thing, 
becauſe he conſiders God as where pre- 


ſent, performs a better devotion, than he that 
dares not miſs the church. 


world as a ſtranger and a pilgrim, uſing all 


its enjoyments as if we uſed them not, mak- 


To live in the 


—— — 


ing all our actions ſo many ſteps towards a 
better life, is offering a better ſacrifice to 


God, than any forms of holy and heavenly 
pray vers. 
To be humble in all our actions, to avoid 
every appearance of pride and vanity, to - 50 
mee 
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meek and lowly in our words, actions, dreſs, 
behaviour, and deſigns, in imitation of our 
bleſſed Saviour, is worſhipping God in a higher 


manner, than they who have only times to 


fall low on their knees in devotions. He that 
contents himſelf with neceſſaries, that he may 
give the remainder to thoſe that want it ; 
that dares not to ſpend any money fooliſhly, 
becauſe he conſiders it as a talent from God, 
which muſt be uſed according to his will, 
praiſes God with ſomething that is more glo- 
rious than ſongs of praiſe. a 

He that has appointed times for the uſe of 
wiſe and pious pra rforms a proper in- 
ſtance 6 bar ho that al l m- 
ſelf no times, nor any places, nor any actions, 
but ſuch as are ſtrictly conformable to wiſdom 
and holineſs, worſhips the divine nature with 
the moſt true and ſubſtantial devotion. For 
who does not know, that it is better to be 
ure and holy, than to zalk about purity and 
lineſs ? Nay, who does not know, that a 
man is to be reckoned no farther pure, or ho- 
ly, or juſt, than as he is pure, and holy, and 
juſt in the common courſe of his life ? But if 
this be plain, then it is alſo plain, that it is 

better to be holy, than to have holy prayers. 
Prayers therefore are ſo far from being a 
ſufficient devotion, that they are the ſmalleſt 
parts of it. We are to praiſe God with words 
and prayers, becauſe it is a poſſible way of 
glorifying God, who has given us ſuch facul- 
ties, as may be ſo uſed. But then as words 
L 3 are 


4 


denial and mortification ; as it requires more 


piety to eat and drink only for ſuch ends as 
may glorify God, to undertake no labour, 


nor allow of any diverſion, but where we can 
act in the name of God; as it is moſt difficult 
to ſacrifice all our corrupt tempers, correct all 
our paſſions, and make piety to God the rule 
and meaſure of all the actions of our common 
life: ſo the devotion of this kind is a much 
more acceptable ſervice unto God, than thoſe 
words of devotion which we offer to him ei- 
ther in the Church, or in our cloſer. | 
Every ſober reader will cafily perceive, that 
I do nat intend to leſſen the true and great va- 
lue of Prayers, either publick or private ; but 
only to ſhew him, that they are certainly but 
a very lender part of devotion, hen com- 
pared to a devaut life. 1 
0 
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To ſee this in a yet clearer light, let us 
ſuppoſe a perſon to have inted times for 
iſing God with Pſalms and Hymns, and to 
ſtrict in the obſervation of them ; let it be 
ſuppoſed alſo, that in his common life he is 
reſtleſs and uneaſy, full of murmurings and 
complaints at every thing, never pleaſed but 
by chance, as his temper happens to carry 
him, but murmuring and repining at the 
very ſeaſons, and having — to diſlike 
in every thing that happens to him. Now 
can you conceive any thing more abſurd and 
unreaſonable, than ſuch a character as this? Is 
ſuch a one to be reckoned thankful to God, be- 
cauſe he has forms of praiſe which he offers to 
him ? Nay, is it not certain, that ſuch forms 
of _ maſt be ſo far from being an 
table devotion to God, that they muſt be 4 
horred as an abomination? Now the abſurdity 
which you ſee in this inſtance, is the ſame in 
any other part of our life; if our common liſe 
hath any contrariety to our prayers, it is the 
ſame abomination, as ſongs of thankſgiving 
in the mouths of murmurers. 18 
Bended knees, whilſt you are cloathed with 
ride; heavenly petitions, whilſt you are 
ding up treaſures upon earth; holy de- 
votions, whilſt you live in the follies of the 
world; prayers of meekneſs and charity, whilſt 
your heart is the ſeat of. ſpight and reſent- 
ment; hours of prayer, whilſt you give up 
days and years to idle diverſions, impertinent 
viſits, and fooliſh pleaſures ; are as abſurd, un- 
L 4 accep- 
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acceptable ſervice to God, as forms of thank(- 


from a perſon that lives in repinings 
and tent. 


So that unleſs the common courſe of our 
lives, be according to the common fpirit of 
our prayers, our prayers are ſo far from 
a real or ſufficient of devotion, that 
they become an empty lip-labour, or, what is 
worſe, a notorious hypocriſy. 
ae of our pre, th commen fv 


and femper of our prayers, the common 
and temper of our lives, this 
—_— Go are to 
labour and aſpire after the ſame 

tion of the C life. ane briſti- 
ans are to uſe the ſame holy and heavenly de- 
votions, as they are all with the ſame earneſt- 
neſs to pray for the Spirit of God ; fo is it a 
ſufficient proof, that all orders of people are, 
to the utmoſt of their power, to make their 
life agreeable to that one ſpirit, for which they 
are all to pray. 

As certain therefore, as the ſame holineſs of 
prayers requires the ſame holineſs of life, fo 
certain 1s it, that all Chriſtians are called to 
the ſame holineſs of life. 

A ſoldier, or a tradeſman, is not called to 
miniſter at the altar, or preach the Goſpel ; 
but every ſoldier or tradeſman is as much obli- 
ged to be devout, humble, holy, and hea- 
venly- minded in all the parts of his common 
Ae, as a cle, mo" is obliged to be zealous, 

faith 


may * 
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faithful, and laborious in all parts of his pro- 
feſhon. | 

And all this for this one plain reafon, be- 
cauſe all le are to pray for the ſame holi- 
neſs, wiſdom, and divine tempers, and to 
make themſelves as fit as they can for the 

All men therefore, as men, have one and 
the ſame i buſineſs, to act up to the 
excellency of their rational nature, and to 
make reaſon and order the law of all their de- 
figns and actions. All Chriſtians, as Chri- 
ſtians, have one and the ſame calling, to live 
according to the excellency of the Chriſtian 
ſpirit, and to make the ſublime precepts of 

e Goſpel, the rule and meaſure of all their 
tem in common life. The one thing 
needful 
all 


to one, is the one thing needful to 


The merchant is no ＋ to hoard up trea- 
ſures upon earth; the ſoldier is no longer to 
fight for glory; the great ſcholar is no longer to 
pride himſelf in the depths of ſcience ; but 
they muſt all with one ſpirit court all things 
but leſs, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Chrift Yeſus. 

The ſine lady muſt teach her eyes to weep, 
and be cloathed with humility. The polite 
gentleman muſt exchange the gay thoughts of 
wit and fancy, for a broken and à con!rite 
beart. The man of quality muſt fo far re- 
nounce the dignity of his birth, as to think 
himſelf miſerable till he is born again. Ser- 


vauis 
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vans muſt conſider their ſervice as done unto 
God. Meflers muſt conſider their ſervants as 
theic brethren in Chriſt, that are to be treated 
as their fellow members of the myſtical body 
of Chriſt. © | 
Young Ladies muſt either devote themſelves 
to piety, prayer, ſeif-denial, and all good 
wor wa 3 Hate of life; or elle 1 
to be holy, ſober, and prudent in the care of 
a family, bringing up their children in piety, 
humility, and devotion, and abounding in all 
other good works, to the utmoſt of their ſtate 
and capacity. They have no choice of any 
thing elſe, but · muſt devote themſelves to God 
in one of theſe ſtates. They may chuſe a 
married, or a fingle life ; but it is not left to 


their choice, whether they will make either 


ſtate, a ſtate of holineſs, humility, devotion, 
and all other duties of the Chriſtian life. It 
is no more left in their power, becauſe they 
have fortunes, or are born of rich parents, to 
divide themſelves betwixt God and the world, 
or take ſuch pleaſures as their fortune will af- 
ford them, than it is allowable for them to be 
ſometimes chaſte and modeſt, and ſometimes 
not. | | 
They are not to confider, how much reli- 
gion may ſecure them a fair character, or how 
they may add devotion to an zmpertinent, vain, 
and giddy life; but muſt look into the ſpirit 
and temper of their prayers, into the nature 
and end of Chriſtianity, and then they will 
find, that whether married or unmarried, they 
have 
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have but one bufineſs upon their hands, to be 
wiſe, and pious, and holy, not in little modes 
and forms of worſhip, but in the whole turn 
of their minds, in the whole form of all their 
behaviour, and in the daily courſe of their 
Ng Gentlemen muſt conſider, what our 
bleſſed Saviour ſaid to the young Gentleman 
in the Goſpel ; he bid him ſell all that be bad 
and give to the poor. Now though this text 
ſhould not oblige all people to ſell all; yet it 
certainly obliges all kinds of people to empley 
all their eſtates, in ſuch wiſe and reaſonable 
and charitable ways, as may ſufficiently ſhew, 
that all that they have is devoted to God, 
and that no part of it is kept from the poor, 
to be ſpent in needleſs, vain, and fooliſh ex- 
pences. 

If therefore, young Gentlemen propoſe to 
themſelves a life of pleaſure and indulgence, 
if they ſpend their eſtates in high living, -in 
luxury and intemperance, in ſtate and equi- 
page, in pleaſures and diverſions, in ſports 
and gaming, and ſuch like wanton gratifica- 
tions of their fooliſh paſſions, they have as 
much reaſon to look upon themſelves to be 
Angels, as to be diſciples of Chriſt. - - 

Let them be —_— it is the one on] 
buſineſs of a Chriſtian Gentleman, to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by works, to be eminent in the 
moſt: ſubhme virtues of the Gofpel, to bear 
with the ignorance and weakneſs of the vul- 
gar, to be a friend and patron to all that dwell 

about 
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about him, to live in the utmoſt heights of 
wiſdom and holineſs, and ſhew through the 
whole courſe of his life a true religious greatneſs 
of mind. They mult aſpire after ſuch a gentility, 
as they might have learnt from ſeeing the bleſſed 
Jeſus, and ſhew no other ſpirit of a gentle- 
man, but ſuch as they might have got by 
living with the holy Apoſtles. They muſt 
learn to love God with all their heart, with 
all their ſoul, and with all their wt þ 
and they 


their neighbour as themſelves ; 
have all the greatneſs and diſtinction that they 
can have here, and are fit for an eternal happi- 
neſs in heaven hereafter. 
Thus in all orders and conditions, either of 
men or women, this is the one common holineſs, 
which is to be the common life of all Chriſtians. 
Fe The Merchant is = to leave devotion to 
e Clergyman, nor the Clergyman to leave 
band th the labourer ; women of fortune 
are not to leave it to the poor of their ſex, 7o 
be diſcreet, chaſte, keepers at home, to adorn 
themſelves in modeſt apparel, ſhamefacedneſs, and 
| ſobriety; nor poor women leave it to the rich 
to attend at the worſhip and ſervice of God. 


Great men muſt be eminent for true prony of 
fled ſtate 


irit, and le of a low and offi 
— ds des in God. * 

The man of ſtrength and power is to for- 
give and pray for his enemies, and the inno- 
cent ſufferer that is chained in priſon, muſt, 
with Paul and Silas, at midnight ſing praiſes 


to God. For God is to be glorified, holineſs 
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is to be practiſed, and the ſpirit of Religion is 
to be the common ſpirit of every Chriſtian, in 
every ſtate and condition of life. 
' For the Son of God did not come from a- 
bove, to add an external form of worſhip to 
the ſeveral ways of life that are in the world ; 
and fo to leave people tolive as they did before, 
in ſuch tempers and enjoyments as the faſhion 
and ſpirit of the world approves. But as he 
came down from heaven, altogether divine and 
heavenly in his own nature, ſo it was to call 
mankind to a divine and heavenly life; to the 
higheſt change of their whole nature and tem- 
per ; to be born again of the holy Spirit ; to 
walk in the wiſdom and light and love of God ; 
and be like him to the utmoſt of their power ; 
to renounce all the moſt plauſible ways of the 
world, whether of greatneſs, buſineſs, or plea- 
fure; to a omar e of all 25 moſt 
agreeable paſſions; and to live in ſuch wiſdom, 
and gy holineſs, as might fit them to 
be n in the enjoyment of God to all 
eternity. _ On. | 

Whatever therefore is fookſh, ridiculous, 
vain, or earihly, or ſenſual in the life of a 
Chriſtian, is ſomething that ought not to be 
there; it is a /þot and a defilement that muſt be 
waſhed away with tears of repentance. But 
if any thing of this kind runs through the courſe 
of our whole life, if we allow ourſelves in 
things that ars either vain, fooliſh, or ſenſual, 
we renounce our profeſſion. 


For 
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For as ſure as Jeſus Chriſt was wiſdom and 
holineſs, as ſure as he came to 8 
himſelf, and to be into his ſpirit, ſo 

. — to ir 
Chriſtian profeſſion, but they 
of their power, live a wiſe and holy and hea 
venly life. This and this alone is 
an univerſal holineſs in every part of life, a 
heavenly wiſdom in all our actions, not con- 
forming to the ſpirit and temper of the world, 
_ turning alÞworldly enjoyments into means 

iety and devotion to God, 

a now, if this devout ſtate of heart, if 
theſe habits of inward holineſs be true Reli- 
gion, then true Religion is equally the duty 
is ing to recommend it to one, that is 
„ eee 
of people. 

If it be the happineſs and glory of = Bibep 
to live in this devout ſpirit, full of theſe ho- 
y tempers, doing every thing as unto God., 
it is as much the glory and happineſs of all 
men and women, whether young or old, to 
live in the ſame ſpirit. And whoever can find 
any reaſons, — an antient Biſhop ſhould be 
intent upon 2 8 turning all his life 
and Fra. gr will find them ſo many reaſons, 
why he ſhould to the utmoſt of his power, do 
the fame hire 

If you ſay that a Biſhop muſt be an eminent 
example of Chriſtian 1 becauſe 1 4 

8 


of all orders of men; for there 
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high and ſacred calling, you ſay right. But 
if you ſay, that it is more to his advantage to 
be exemplary, than it is yours, you ly 
miſtake. For there is nothing to the 
higheſt degrees of holineſs deſirable to a 
Biſhop, but what makes them equally deſi- 
rable to every young perſon of every family. 

For an exalted piety, high devotion, and 
the religious uſe _— ing, 2 as much 
the and Happineſs of one ſtate of life, 
as 2 — 
Do but fancy in your mind, what a ſpirit of 
piety you would have in the 3% Biſhop in the 
world, how you would have him love God, 
bow you would have him imitate the life of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, how you would have 
him live above the world, ſhining in all the in- 
ſtances of a heavenly life, and then you have 
found out that ſpirit, which you ought to 
make the ſpirit of your own life. 

I defire every reader to dwell a while upon 
this reflection, and perhaps he will find more 
conviction from it, than he imagines. Every 
one can tell how good and pious he would 
have ſome people to be; every one knows, 
how wiſe and reaſonable a thing it is in a 
Biſhop, to be entirely above the world, and 
be an eminent example of Chriſtian perfection: 
As:ſoon as you think of a wiſe and antient 
Brjbop, you fancy ſome exalted degree of piety, 
2 living example of all thoſe holy tempers, 
which you find deſcribed inthe Goſpel. 


Now 
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Now if you aſk your ſelf, what is the hap- 
pieſt thing for a young Clergyman to do? You 
muſt be torced to anſwer, that nothing can be 
ſo happy and glorious for him, as to be like 
that excellent holy Biſhop. 

If you go on and aſk, what is the happieſt 
thing, for any young Gentleman or his Mer 
to do? The anſwer muſt be the ſame; that 
nothing can be ſo or glorious for them, 
as to live in ſuch habits of piety, in ſuch ex- 
erciſes of a divine life, as this good old Biſhop 
does. For every thing that is t and glo- 
rious in Religion, is as much the true 5 
of every man or woman, as it is the glory of 
any Biſhop. If high degrees of divine love, 
if fervent charity, if ſpotleſs- purity, if hea- 
venly affection, if conſtant mortification, if 
frequent devotion be the beſt and happieſt 
way of life for any Chriſtian; it is ſo for 
every Chriſtian. 

Confider again; if you was to ſee a Biſhop 
in the whole courſe of his life, living below 
his character, conforming to all the fooliſh 
tempers of the world, and governed by the 
ſame cares and fears which govern vain and 
worldly men, what would you think of him ? 
Would you think that he was only guilty of 
a ſmall miſtabe? No, You: would condemn 
him, as erring in that which is not only the 
moſt, but the only important matter that relates 
to him. Stay a while in this conſideration, 
till your mind is fully convinced, how miſe- 

rable 
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rable a miſtake it is in a Biſhop, to live a 
careleſs worldly life. 

Whilſt you are thinking in this manner, 
turn thoughts towards ſome of your 
acquaintance, your brother, or ſiſter, or any 
young perſon. Now if ſee the common 

e of their lives to be not according to 
the doctrines of the Goſpel, if you ſee that 
their way of life, cannot be ſaid to be a ſincere 
endeavour to enter in at the ſtrait gate, 
you ſee ſomething that are to condemn, 
in the ſame degree, and for the ſame reaſons. 
They do not commit a {mall miſtake, but are 
| wrong in that which is their all, and miſtake 
their true happineſs, as much as that Biſhop 
does, who neglects the high duties of his cal- 
ling. Apply this reaſoning to your ſelf; if 
you find your ſelf living an idle, indulgent, 
vain life, chuſing rather to gratify your paſ- 
fions, than to live up to the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, and practiſe the plain precepts 
of our bleſſed Lord, you have all that blind- 
neſs and unreaſonableneſs to charge upon your 
ſelf, that you can charge upon any irregular 
Biſhop. | | 
For all the virtues of the Chriſtian life, its 
perfect purity, its heavenly tempers, are as 
much Ps ole rule of your 8 ſole 
rule of the life of a Biſhop. If you neglect 
theſe holy tempers, if you do not eagerly 
aſpire after them, if you do not ſhew your 
ſelf a viſible —_— of them, you are. as 

| much 
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CHAP. IL 


Shewing how great devotion, fills our lives with 


the greateſi peace and neſs, that can be 
enjoyed in this world. * 4 


OME le will perhaps object, that all 
theſe a of 22 — God in 
all that we do, are too great a rglraint upon 
human life; . 
a ſtate, by thus introducing a to God 
in all our ations. And that by depriving our 
ſelves of ſo many ſeemingly innocent plea- 
ſures, we ſhall render our lives dull, uneaſy, 
and melancholly. 


To which it may be anſwered : 


Fin, That theſe rules are preſcribed for, 
and will certainly procure a quite contrary 
end. That inſtead of making our lives dull 
and melancholy, they will render them full 
of content and ſtrong ſatisfactions. That b 
theſe rules, we only change the childiſh ſati 
factions of our vain and fickly paſſions, for 
the ſolid enjoyments, and real happineſs of a 


A mind. 


Secondly, That as there is no foundation for 
e. in the enjoyments of this life, but in 
the aſſurance that 2 wiſe and good God go- 
M 2 | verneth. 
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verneth the world, ſo the more we find out 
God in every thing, the more we apply to 
him in every place, the more we up to 
him in all our actions, the more we conform 
to his will, the more we act according to his 
wiſdom, and imitate his goodneſs, by fo 
much the more do we enjoy God, partake of 
the divine nature, and heighten and increaſe 
all that is happy and comfortable in human 
life. 


 Thirdy, He that is endeavouring to ſubdue, 

and root out of his mind all paſſions of 
pride, envy, and ambition, which religion op- 
poſes, is doing more to make himſelf happy, 
even in this life, than he that is contriving 
means to indulge them. | 


For theſe paſſions are the cauſes of all the 
diſquiets and vexations of human life: they 
are the dropfies and fevers of our minds, vex- 
ing them with falſe appetites, and reſtleſs 
cravings aftet ſuch things as we do not want, 
and ſpoilin g our taſte for thoſe things which 

are our proper pH MEN 
Do but imagine that you ſome where or 
other ſaw a man, that propoſed reaſon as the 
rule of all his actions, 1 had no deſires but 
after ſuch things as nature wants, and religion 
approves, that was as pure from all the mo- 
tions of pride, enur, and covetouſneſi, as from 
thoughts of murder ; that in this freedom 
from worldly paffions, he had a foul full of 
| divine 
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divine love, and praying that all men 
2 want of worldly things, 
eternal glory in the life 


"hs be Gacy « tins te in this manner, 
and your 1 
tell you, that he is the happieſt man in the 
„aud that it is not in the power of the 
richeſt fan , to invent any higher happineſs in 
the preſent fate of life. . 
And on the other hand, if you ſu 
him to be in any degree Jeſs perfect; i 
ſuppoſe him but ſubject ts one foolith fond- 
or vain paſſion, your own conſcience - 
will again tell you, that he fo far leflens his 
own happineſs, and robs himſelf of the true 
| ent of his other virtues. So true is it, 

that the more we live by the rules of religion, 
the more peaceful and happy do we render 


our hves. 

Again, as it . app & 6 that real happi- 
neſs is 8 oflly to be had the greateſt degrees 
of piety, © greateſt denials of one ons, 
and the ſtricteſt i rok of religion, fo the ſame 
truth will from a conſideration 1 bu- 
man mi If we look into the world, and 
view e diſquiets and troubles of human life, 
we ſhall find that they are all owing to our 
violent and irreligious pafſions. 

Now all trouble and uneaſineſs is founded 
in the want of ſomething or other; would 
we therefore know the true cauſe of our trou- 
bles and diſquiets, we muſt find out the cauſe 
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of our wants ; becauſe that which creates, and 


gree create, and increaſe our trouble and diſ- 
— has ſent us into the world 
with 1 rr and drink, = 
C s are neceſſary in > 
RE are onl aur preſent needs, ſo the 
preſent world is well furniſhed to ſupply theſe 
needs. | 
If a man had half the world in his power, 
he can make no more of it than'this ; as he 
wants it only to ſupport an animal life, ſo is 
it unable to-do any thing elſe for him, or to 
afford him any other happineſs. 
This is the ſtate of man, born with few 
wants, and into a large world, very capable 
of ſupplying them. +. So that one would rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that men ſhould: paſs: their 
lives in content and thankfulneſs to God, at 
leaſt, 'that they ſhould be free from violent. 
diſquiets'and vexations, as being placed in a 
world, that has more than enough to relieve 
all their wants. IS Kd 
But if to all this we add, that this ſhort 
life, thus furniſhed with all that we want in 
it, is only a ſhort age to eternal glory, 
where — ſhall be 1 with the bright. 
neſs of angels, and enter into the joys of God, 
we might ſtill more reaſonably expect, that 
human life ſhould be a ſtate of peace, and 
joy, and delight in God. Thus it would cer- 
| | tainly 
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tainly be, if reaſon bad its full power over 
us. 

But, . alas! though God, and Nature, and 
Reaſon, make human life thus free from 
wants, and fo full full of ha pine, yet our paſ- 
fions, in. rebellion OG 
and reaſon, create a new world ils, and 
fil human life with imaginary wants, and vain 


diſquiets. 
pride has a thouſand wants, 

which only his rs wr has created; and 
theſe render him as of trouble, as if God 
had created him with a thouſand appetites, 
without creating any thing that was 2 
ſatisfy them. En and Ambition have 4110 
their endleſs wants, which diſquiet the ſouls of 
men, and by their contradictory motions, 
render them as fooliſhly miſerable, as thoſe that 
want to fly 2 and creep at the fame time. 
Let but any complaining, diſquieted man, 
tell you the ground of his uneaſineſs, and 
ou will plainly ſee, that he is the author of 

is own torment ; that he is vexing himſelf 
at ſome imaginary evil, which will ceaſe to 
torment him, as ſoon as he is content to be 
that which God, and nature, and reaſon, re- 
quire him to be. 

If you ſhould. ſee a man paſſing his days i in 
es becauſe he could not welk upon the 
' qvater, or . catch birds a8 they fly by him, 
you would. readily confeſs, that ſuch a one 
might thank himſelf for ſuch uneaſineſs. 
But noweif you look into all the moſt tor- 

4 menting 
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all chu, abſirrd ; where 


g P r= 
laſt breaking his neck? And all this, from 
—_— 3 9 
the eyes people gazing up at him, and 
mighty ha Lon. eat, and brink and flep, at 
the top of the higheſt trees in the kingdom. 
Would you not readily own, that ſuch a one 
was only diſquieted by his ef d 8 

If you aſk, what it ſignifies to ſuppoſe ſuch 
filly creatures as theſe, as are no where to be 
found in human life? © 5 
It may be anſwered, that where ever you 
ſee an ambitious man, there you ſee this vain 

ſenſeleſs flyer. 2 3 
Again, if you ſhould ſee a man that had a 
large pond of water, yet living in continual 
thirft, not ſuffering himſelf to drink half 2 
draught, for fear of Jeflening his pond ; if you 
ſhould ſee him waſting his time and ſtrength, 
in fetching more water to his pond, always 
thirfly 


' 
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tiny, yet always-carrying a bucket of water 
u fl. nd, ka rails and late to catch 
the drops of rain, gaping after every cloud, 
and uy into every mire and mud, 
in hopes of water, and always ſtudying how 
to make every ditch empty it ſelf into his 
pond. If you ſhould ſee him grow grey and 


ideots and madmen? But yet fooliſh and abſurd 
as this character is, it does not repreſent half 
the follies, and abſurd diſquiets of the cove- 
I could now eafily proceed, to ſhew the ſame 
effects of all our other paſſions, and make it 
plainly _— , that our miſeries, vexa- 
tions, and complaints, are entirely of our own 
making, and that in the ſame abſurd man- 
ner, as in theſe inſtances of the covetous and 
ambitious man. Look where you will, you 
will ſee all worldly vexations, but like the vexa- 
tion of him, that was always in mire and mud 
in ſearch of water to drink, when he had more 
at home, than was ſufficient for an hundred 
wy always telli 4 h 
a is always telling you, how provoked ſhe 
is, what intolerable ſhocking things happen to 
her, what monſirous uſage ſhe ſuffers, and 
what vexations ſhe” meets with every-where, 
She tells you that her patience is quite wore 


out, 
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out, and there is no bearing the behaviour of 
poopie: Every A. de is at, ſends 
home proyoked ; ing or other has 
been ſaid, or done, that no reaſonable, well- 
bred n , ought to bear. Poor people that 
want her charity, are ſent away with haſty an- 
ſwers, not becauſe ſhe has not a heart to 
with any money, but becauſe ſhe is 700 full of 
ſume trouble of her own, to attend to the 
complaints of others. Cælia has no buſineſs 
upon her hands, but to receive the income of 
a plentiful fortune; but yet by the doleful 
turn of her mind, you would be apt to think, 
that ſhe had neither food nor lodging. If you 
ſee her look more pale than ordinary, if her 
lips tremble when ſhe ſpeaks to you, it is be- 
cauſe ſhe is juſt come from a vi/it, where Lupus 
took no notice at all of her, but talked all 
the time to Lucinda, who has not half her 
fortune, When croſs accidents have ſo diſ- 
ordered her ſpirits, that ſhe is forced to ſend 
for the Doctor, to make her able to eat; ſhe 
tells him, in great anger at Providence, that 
ſhe never was well fince ſhe was born, and 
that ſhe envies every beggar that ſhe ſees in 
health. BE 
This is the diſquiet life of Cælia, who has 
nothing to torment her but her own ſpirit. 

If you could inſpire her with chri/t:an humi- 
tity, you need do no more to make her as 
happy, as any perſon in the world. This vir- 
tue would make her thankful to God, for half 
ſo much health as ſhe has had, and help her 

ro 
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to enjoy more for the time tocome. This vir- 
tue would keep off tremblings of the ſpirits, 
and Joſs of appetite, and her blood wauld need 
nothing elſe to ſweeten it. | 
I have juſt touched upon theſe abſurd cha- 
racers, for no other end, but to convince you 
in the plaineſt manner, that the firiFeft rules 
of religion, are ſo far from rendering a life dull, 
anxious, and uncomfortable, (as is above object- 
ed) that, on the contrary, all the miſeries, 
vexations, and complaints that are in the 
world, are all owing to the want of religion; 
being directly — by thoſe abſurd ns, 
which religion teaches us to deny. 
For all the wants which diſturb human life, 
which make us uneaſy to ourſelves, quarrel- 
ſome with others, and unthankful to God ; 
which weary us in vain labours and fooliſh 
anxieties ; which carry us from project to pro- 
ject, from place to place, in a poor purſuit of 
we know not what, are the wants which nei- 
ther God, nor nature, nor reaſon, hath ſubject- 
ed us to, but are ſolely infuſed into us by 
pride, envy, ambition, and covetouſneſs. 
So far therefore, as you reduce your deſires 
to ſuch things as nature and reaſon require; ſo 
far as you regulate all the motions of your 
heart by the /iri& rules of religion, ſo far you 
remove yourſelf from that infinity of wants 
and vexations, which torment every heart that 
is left to itſelf. 
Moſt people indeed confeſs, that religion 
preſerves us from a great many evils, and 
helps 


. fun Call 
helps us in many reſpects to a more happy en- 
joyment 2 1 — 
r this is e eg of tt Ae vu er 
of religion, as only gently reſtrains us from 
the exceſſes of our paſſions. They ſuppoſe, 
that the fri rales and reſtraints of an exalted 
mal are ſuch confradifions to our nature, as 
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7 of religion requireth, have a con- 
3 therefore, that it ;6 happy to be 
kept from the exceſſes of - envy, but unhappy 
to be kept from ofher degrees of envy. 
it is happy to be delivered from a bound 
ambition, but unhappy to be without a more 
moderate ambition. It ſuppoſes alſo, that the 
happineſs of life conſiſts in a mixture of virtue 
and vice, a mixture of ambition and humili- 
, charity and envy, affection and 
4 — x Fo All e as to 
ſuppoſe that it is happy to be free from exceſ- 
five pains, but unhappy to be without more 
moderate pains; or that the happineſs of health 
conſiſted, in being ſick, and partly well. 
For if humility EY he peace — ws of the 
ſoul, then no one > has ſo mack happineſs from 


humi- 
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humility, as he that is the moſt humble. If 
exceſſive envy is a torment of the ſoul, he 
moſt delivers himſelf from torment, 
that moſt perfectly extinguiſhes every ſpark of 
aftion ac | 
brin 
moſt of his 
And act 
up to N 
every vice; if 
9 ou do but little 
for if you reject it in all degrees, 
then you true caſe and joy of a reform- 
ed mind. | 


As for example: If religion only reſtrains 
the exceſſes of revenge, but lets the ſpirit ſtill 
live within you, in lefler inſtances, reli- 
gion may have made your life a little more out- 
wardly decent, but not made you at all hap- 
pier, or eaſier in yourſelf, But if you have 
once facrificed all thoughts of revenge, in obe- 
dience to God, and are reſolved to return good 
for evil at al times, that you may render your 
ſelf more like to God, and fitter for his mercy 
in the kingdom of love and glory; this is a 
height of virtue, that will make you feel its 
happineſs. | 


| Secondly, As to thoſe ſatisfactions and en- 
zoyments, which an exalted piety requireth us 
to deny ourſelves, this deprives us of no real 
comfort of life. For 
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For, 1½, Piety requires us to renounce no 
ways of life, where we can act reaſonably, and 
offer what we do to the glory of God. All 
ways of life, all ſatisfactions and enjoyments, 
that are within theſe bounds, are no way de- 
nied us by the ſtricteſt rules of piety. What- 
ever you can do, or enjoy, asin the preſence of 
God, as his ſervant, as his rational creature, 
that has received reaſon and knowledge from 
him; all that you conformably to 
| e will of God, all this 


can 
a rational nature, and 
is allowed by the laws of piety. And will you 


think that your life will be uncomfortable, 
unleſs you may diſpleaſe God, be a fool, and 
mad, and act contrary to that reaſon and wiſ- 
dom which he has implanted in you ? 

And as for thoſe ſatisfactions, which we dare 
not offer to a holy God, which are only in- 
vented by the folly and corruption of the world, 
which inflame our paſſions, and fink our ſouls 
into groſſneſs and ſenſuality, and render us in- 
capable of the divine favour, either here or 
hereafter ; ſurely it can be no uncomfortable 
ſtate of life, to be reſcued by religion from 
ſuch ſelf-murder, and to be rendered capable of 
eternal happineſs. a : 

Let us ſuppoſe a perſon, deſtitute of that 
knowledge which we have from our ſenſes, 
placed ſomewhere alone by himſelf, in the 
midſt of a variety of things which he did not 
know how to uſe ; that he has by him bread, 
wine, Water, golden duſt, iron, chains, gravel, 
garments, fire, &c. Let it be ſuppoſed, that 


he 
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he has no knowledge of the right uſe of theſe 
re ſenſes how 
to quench his th:rff, or ſatisfy his hunger, or 
make any uſe of the things about him. Let 
it be ſuppoſed, that in his drought he puts 
* into his eyes; when his eyes ſmart, 

puts wine into his ears; that in his hunger, 
he puts gravel in his mouth; that in pain, he 
bade himſelf with the iron chains; that feel- 
ing cold, he puts his feet in the water ; that 
being frighted at the fire, he runs away from 
it; that being weary, he makes a ſeat of his 
bread. Let it be ſuppoſed, that through his ig- 
norance of the right uſe of the things that are 
about him, he will vainly torment himſelf 
whilſt he lives; and at laſt die, blinded with 
duſt, choaked with gravel, and loaded with 
irons. Let it be ſuppoſed, that ſome good 
Being came to him, and ſhewed him the na- 
ture and uſe of all the things that were about 
him, and gave him ſuch /tr:# rules of uſing 
them, as 'would certainly, if obſerved, make 
him the Happier for all that he had, and deli- 
ver him from the pains of hunger, and thirſt, 
and cold. 

Now could you with any reaſon affirm, that 
thoſe ſtrict rules of uſing thoſe things that 
were about him, had rendered that poor man's 
life dull and uncomfortable. 

No this is in ſome meaſure, a repreſenta- 
tion of the ſtrict rules of religion; they only 
relieve our ignorance, fave us from torment-- 


ing 
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ing ourſelves, and teach us to uſe every thing 
about us to our proper advantage. 

Man is placed in a world full of variety of 


things; his ignorance makes him uſe many of 


them as abſurdly, as the man that put duſt in 
his eyes to relieve his thirſt, or put on chains 
to remove pain. ny 
Religion therefore here comes into his re- 
lief, and gives him ſtrict rules of uſing every 
thing that is about him; that by ſo uſing them 
ſuitably to-his own nature, and the nature of 
the things, he may have always the pleaſure 
of receiving a right benefit from them. It 
ſhews him what is ſtrictly right in meat, and 
drink, and cloaths; and that he has nothin 


elſe to expect from the things of this worl 
but to ſatisfy ſuch wants of his own; and 


then to extend his aſſiſtance to all his brethren, 
that as far as he is able, he may help all his 
fellow-creatures, to the ſame benefit from the 
world that he hath. | —_ 

It tells him, that this world is incapable of 
giving him ary other happineſs, and that all 
endeavours to be happy in beaps of money, or 
acres of land, in fine cloaths, rich beds, ſtate- 
ly equipage, and ſbew and ſplendor, are only 
vain endeavours, ignorant attempts after im- 
poſſibilities; theſe things being no more able 
to give the leaſt degree of happineſs, than duff 
in the eyes can cure thirſt, or grave! in the 
mouth ſatisfy hunger; but like duſt and 
gravel miſapplied, will only ſerve to render 


him 
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him more unhappy by ſuch an ignorant miſuſe 
him PPY dy gn 

It tells him, that although this world can do 
no more for him, than ſatisfy theſe wants of 
the body, yet that there is a much greater 
good pre for man, than eating, drinking, 
and drefting; that it is yet inviſible to his 
eyes, being too glorious for the apprehenſion 
of fleſh and blood ; but reſerved for him to 
enter upon, as ſoon as this ſhort life is over; 
where, in a new body, formed to an angelic 
likeneſs, he ſhall dwell in the light and glory 
of God to all eternity. | 

It tells him, that this ſtate of glory will be 
= to all thoſe, that make a rigbt w/e of the 
things of this preſent world ; who do not blind 
themſelves with golden duſt, or eat gravel, or 

under loads of iron of their own putting 
on; but uſe bread, water, wine, and garments, 
for ſuch ends as are according to nature and 
reaſon; and who with faith and thankfulneſs, 
worſhip the kind giver of all that they enjoy 
here, and hope for hereafter. 

Now can any one ſay, that the ſtricteſt rules 
of ſuch a religion as this, debar us of any of 
the comforts of life? Might it not as juſtly be 
ſaid of thoſe rules, that only hindred a man 
from choaking himſelf with gravel? For the 
ſtrictneſs of theſe rules, only conſiſts in the ex- 
actneſs of their rectitude. 

Who would complain of the ſevere ſtrictneſs 
of a law, that without any exception forbad 


the putting of duſt into our eyes? Who could 
N think 
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_ think it too rigid, that there were no abate- 
ments? Now this is the ffrictneſi of religion, 
it requires nothing of us ſtrictly, or without 
abatements, but where every degree of the 
thing is wrong, where every indulgence does 
us ſome hurt. | 
If religion forbids all inſtances of revenge 
without any exception, it is becauſe all reven 
is of the nature of po!/on ; and though we 
not take ſo much as to put an end to life, 
if we take any at all, it corrupts the whole maſs 
of blood, and makes it difficult to be reſtored to 
our former health. | 
If religion commands an univerſal charity, 
to love our neighbour as ourſelves, to forgive 
and for all our enemies without any re- 
ſerve ; it is becauſe all degrees of love are de- 
grees of incſs, that ſtrengthen and ſupport 
the divine life of the ſoul, and are as neceſſary 
to its health and happineſs, as proper food 1s 
neceſſary to the health and happineſs of the 
11 religion has laws againſt laying up trea- 
furres upon earth, and commands us to be con- 
tent with food and raiment; it is becauſe every 
other uſe of the world, is abuſing it to our 
own vexation, and turning all its convenien- 
cies into ſnares and traps to deſtroy us. It is 
becauſe this p/arnne/s and fimplicity of life, ſe- 
cures us from the cares and pains of reſtleſs 
pride and envy, and makes it eaſier to keep 


that ſtrait road, that will carry us to eternal 
life, 


If 
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If religion faith, Sell that thou haſt, and 
give to the poor, it 1s becauſe there is no other 
natural or reaſonable uſe of our riches, no o- 
ther way of 
them; it is becauſe it is as fri&ly right to give 
others that which we do not want ourſelves, as 
it is right to uſe ſo much as our own wants re- 


quire. For if a man has more food than his 


own nature requires, how baſe and unreaſon- 
able is it, to — ways of waſting it, 
and make ſport for his own full belly, rather 
than let his fellow-creatures have the ſame 
comfort from food, which he hath had? It is 
ſo far therefore from being a hard law of reli- 
gion, to make this uſe of our riches, that a 
reaſonable man would _— in that religion, 
which teaches him to be happier in that which 


ap 
he gives away, than in that which he keeps 
for himſelf z which teaches him to make ſpare 
food and raiment be er bleffings to him, 
than that which feeds and cloaths his own 
body | 


deny our natural appetites, it is to lefſen that 
ſtruggle and war that is in our nature, it is to 
render our bodies fitter inſtruments of purity, 
and more obedient to the good motians of di- 
vine grace ; it is to dry 1 ſprings of our 
paſſions that war againſt the ſoul, to cool the 
flame of our blood, and render the mind more 
capable of divine meditations. So that al- 
though theſe abſtinences give ſome pain to the 
body, yet they ſo leſſen the power of bodily 

N 2 ap- 


ourſelves happier for 


If religion requires us ſometimes to 7ſt, and 
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ites and paſſions, and ſo increaſe our 
of ſpiritual joys that even theſe ſeveri- 
ties of religion, -when practiſed with diſcretion, 
add much to the NR ee Ohh rene our 
lives. : ! 

If religion calleth us. to 4 life of watching 
and prayer, it is becauſe: we live a 
crowd of enemies, and are: always in need of 
the aſſiſtanoe of God. If we are to confeſs and 
bewail our fins, it is becauſe ſach confeſſions re- 
lieve the mind, and reſtore it to caſe ; as bur- 
dens and weights taken off the ſhoulders, : relieve 
the body, and make it eaſier to itſelf. If we 
areto be frequent and fervent in holy. petitions, 
K is to keep us ſteady in the fight of our true 
good, and that we may never want the happi- 
neſs of a lively faith, a joyful. hope, and well 
grounded truſt in God. If we are to pray of- 
ten, it is that we may be often happy in ſuch 
ſecret joys as only prayer can give; in ſuch com- 
munications of divine preſence, as will fill 
our minds with all the 3 that beings 
not in heaven are capable of. 

Was there any thing in the world more 
worth our care, was there any exerciſe of the 
mind, or any converſation with men, that 
turned more to our advantage than this inter- 
courſe with God, we ſhould not be called to 
ſuch a continuance in prayer. But if a man 
conſiders what it is that he leaves when he 
retires to devotion, he will find it no ſmall 
pineſs, to be ſo often relieved from doing no- 
thing, or nothing to- tho purpoſe; from le 
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idleneſs, unprofitable labour, or vain conver- 
fation. If he conſiders, that all that is in the 
world, and all that is doing in it, is only for 
the body, and bodily enjoyments, he will 
have reaſon to rejoice at thoſe hours of prayer, 
which carry him to higher conſolations, which 
raiſe him above theſe poor concerns, which 
open to his mind a ſcene of greater things, 
and accuſtom his ſoul to the hope and expec- 
tation of them. 

If religion commands us to live wholly un- 
to God, and to do all to his glory, it is becauſe 
every other way, is living wholly againſt our 
. ſelves, and will end in our own ſhame and 
confuſion of face. x 

As every thing is dark, that God does not 
enlighten ; as every thing is /en/eleſs, that has 
not its ſhare of knowledge from him ; as no- 
thing lives, but by partaking of life from 
him; as nothing exiſis, but becauſe he com- 
mands it to be; ſo there is no glory, or great- 
neſs, but what is the glory or greatneſs of 

We indeed may talk of human glory, as we 
may talk of human life, or human knowledge ; 
but as we are ſure that human life implies 
nothing of our own, but a dependant living 
in God, or enjoying ſo much life in God; fo 
human glory, whenever we find it, muſt be 
only ſo much glory as we enjoy in the glory of 
This is the ſtate of all creatures, whether 
men, or angels ; as they make not themſelves, 
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i thus 

all natures; if 

ut his power; if 

nothing can be ſeen but by a light from him; 


if we have nothing to fear, but from his ju 
ſtice; if we have nothing to hope for, but 
from his neſs ; if this is the n of man, 
thus helpleſs in himſelf ; if this is the ſtate of 
all creatures, as well thoſe in heaven, as thoſe 
on earth ; if they are nothing, can do nothing, 
can ſuffer no pain, nor feel any happineſs, but 
fo far, and in ſuch degrees, as the power of God 
does all this ; if this be the ſtate of things, 
then how can we have the leaſt glimpſe of joy 
or comfort, how can we have any en- 
joyment of ourſelves, but by living wholly 
unto that God, uſing and doing every thing 
conform- 
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conformably to his will ? A life thus devoted 
' unto God, ing W unto him in all 
our actions, and dot things ſuitably to 
his glory, is ſo far from being dull, and un- 
comfortable, that it creates new comforts in 


On the contrary, would you ſee how happy 
they are who live ing to their own wills, 


who cannot ſubmit to the dull and melancholly 
buſineſs of a life devoted unto God ; look at 
the man in the parable, to whom his Lord had 


given one talent. 

He could not bear the thoughts of uſing 
his talent, according to the will of him from 
whom he had it, and therefore he choſe to 
make himſelf happier in a way of his own. 
Lerd, ſays he, I knew thee, that thou art an bard 
man, reaping where thou hadſi not ſown, and ga- 
thering where thou hadſi not flrawed. And I was 
afraid, and went and hid thy talent, in the earth. 
Lo there thou haſt that is thine. | 

His Lord having convicted him out of his 
own mouth, diſpatches him with _ 
this ſentence, Caft the a- 
ble ſervant into outer darkneſs ; there ſhall be weep- 
ing, and gnaſhing of teeth. 

Here you ſee how happy this man made 
himſelf, by not acting according to his 
Lord's weil, It was, according to his own 
account, a happineſs of murmuring and d:ſcon- 
tent; I knew thee, ſays he, that thou waſt an 
bard man : It was an happineſs of fears and 
apprehenfions ; I was, ob he, raid: It was 

| 4 an 
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an happineſs of vain labours and fruitleſs tra- 
vails I went, ſays he, and bid thy talent; 
and after having been a while the of 
fooliſh paſſions, tormenting fears, and fruitleſs 
labours, he is rewarded with darkneſs, eternal 
ing, and gnaſhing of teeth. 


ow this is the happineſs of all thoſe, who 
look upon a fri and exalted piety, that is, 
a right uſe of their talent, to be a dull and 
melancholly tate of life, 


They may live a while free from the re- 
ſtraints and directions of Religion, but inſtead 
thereof, they muſt be under the abſurd go- 
vernment of their paſſions: They muſt, hike 
the man in the parable, live in mur murings, 
and aſcontents, in fears, and apprebenſons. 
They may avoid the labour of doing good, 
of ſpending their time devoutly, of laying 
up treaſures in heaven, of cloathing the na- 
ked, of viſiting the fick ; but then * muſt, 
like this man, ep labours, and pains in vain, 
that tend to no uſe or advantage, that do no 
good either to themſelves, or others ; they 
muſt travel, and labour, and work, and dig, 
to hide their talent in the earth. They muſt 
like him, at their Lord's coming, be convicted 
out of their own mouths, be accuſed by their 
own hearts, and have every thing that they 
have ſaid and thought of Religion, be made 
to ſhew the juſtice of their condemnation to 
eternal darkneſs, weeping, and gnaſhing of 


teeth. | 
| This 
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This is the ſe that they make, who 
avoid the ſtrictneſs and perfection of Religion, 
in order to live happily. | 

On the other 1 would ſee a ſhort 
deſcription of the happineſs of a life rightl 
employed, wholly devoted to God, you uk 
look at the man in the parable, to whom his 
Lord had given five talents. Lord, ſays he, 
thou deliveredſt unto me froe talents : bebold I have 
gained beſides them talents more. His Lord 
faid unto him, well done thou good and faithful 
ſervant ; thou haſt been faithful over a few things, 
T will make thee ruler over many things ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

Here you ſee a life that is wholly intent up- 
on the improvement of the talents, that is 
devoted wholly unto God, is a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, proſperous labours, and glorious ſuc- 
ceſs. Here are not, as in the former caſe, any 
uneaſy paſſions, murmurings, vain fears, and 
fruitleſs labours. The man is not toiling, and 
digging in the earth for no end nor advantage: 
but his pious labours proſper in his hands, his 
happineſs increaſes upon him; the bleſſing of 
five becomes the bleſſing of ten talents; and 
he is received with a well done good and faithful 
ſervant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

Now as the caſe of cheſs men in the para- 
ble, left nothing elſe to their choice, but either 
to be happy in uſing their gifts to the glory 
of the Lord, or miſerable by uſing them ac- 
cording to their own humours and fancies; ſo 


the 
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2 of Chriſtianity leaves us no other 
All that we have, all that we are, all that 
we enjoy, are only ſo many talents from God : 
if we uſe them to the ends of a pious and 
Os GL ena 
e N 

but if we kg 
0 of our own 2 2 Kacribcing the 
gifts of God to our own pride and vanity, we 
LA thes hore in wala hebonre and froldih wand 


=== as a melancholl 
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and Sen fl into everlaſting miſery. 
for a while amuſe ourſelves with 


ſounds, and of happineſs ; 
3 talk of this or t greatneſs and dig- 
nity ; but if we 1 real we 
have no other to it, but by im- 
proving our — ** 2 o holily and piouſſy 
uſing the powers and faculties of men in this 
preſent ſtate, that we may be happy and glo- 
rious in the powers and faculties of angel in 
the world to come. 

How ignorant therefore are they, of the 
nature of Religion, of the nature of man, 
and the nature of God, who think a life of 
firift piety and devotion to God, to be a dull 
uncomfortable ſtate ; when it is ſo plain and 
certain, that there i is neither comfort or joy to 
be found in any thing elle ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


The happineſs of a life wholly devoted unto God, 

| farther proved, from the vanity, the ſenſu- 
ality, and the ridiculous, poor enjoyments, 
which they are forced to take up with, who 
live according to their own bumours. tre- 
preſented in various characters. 


| E may till ſ of the happi 
20 CITIES Ge 
ſidering the 


contrivances for hap 
and the contemptible ways of life, they 
rr are — the di- 
rections of a ſtri& piety, but ſeeking after 
happineſs by other = 
if one looks at their lives, who live by 
no rule but their own humours and fancies ; 
if one ſees but what it is, which they call oy, 
and greatneſs, and happineſs ; if one ſees how 
they rejoice, and repent, change and fly from 
one deluſion to another; one ſhall find great 
reaſon to-rejoice, that God hath appointed a 
trait and narrow way, that leadeth unto 
life, and that we are not left to the folly of 
our own minds, or forced to take up with ſuch 
ſhadows of joy and happineſs, as the weak- 
neſs and folly of the world has invented. I 
ſay invented, becauſe thoſe things which make 
up the joy and happineſs of the world, are 
mere inventions, which have no foundation in 
| nature 
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nature and reaſon, . no way the — 
or happineſs of man, no wa & 
Stber in his body, or his mind, or city fm 
to his true end. 
As for inſtance, when a man ſes to be 
happy in ways of ambition, by raifing himſelf 
to ſome imaginary heights above other people; 
this is truly an invention of happineſs, which 
has no foundation in nature, but is as mere a 
cheat, of our own making, as if a man ſhould 
intend to make himſelf happy by climbing up 
a ladder. 

If a woman ſecks for happineſs from 
colours or ſpots upon her face, — wer Fc 
rich cloaths, this is as merely an invention of 
happineſs, as contrary to nature and reaſon, 
as if ſhe ſhould propoſe to make herſelf hap- 
dy, by painting a pq, and putting the ſame 
inery upon it. It is in this reſpect that I call 
theſe joys and happineſs of the world, mere 
inventions of happineſs, becauſe neither God, 
nor nature, nor reaſon, hath appointed them 
as ſuch ; but whatever appears joyful, or 
great, or happy in them, is entirely created or 
invented by the blindneſs and vanity of our 
own minds. LF 

And it is on theſe inventions of happineſs, 
that I deſire you to caſt your eye, that you 
may thence learn, how great @ good Religion 
is, which delivers you from ſuch a multitnde 
of follies, and vain purſuits, as are the tor- 
ment and vexation of minds, that wander 


from their truc happineſs in God. 
EN | Look 


tak. be 
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Look at Flatus, and learn how miſerable 
they are, who are left to the folly of their 


pon pry Troy 
. Flatus is rich and in health, 


. ng Bar 
ſo ſeizes him, 


At his firſt ſetting out in life, fine cloaths 
was his delight, his enquiry was only after the 
beſt Taylors and Peruke-makers, and he had 
no thoughts of excelling in any thing but 
dreſs. He ſpared no expence, but carried 
2 nicety to its greateſt height. But this 
1 T pineſs not anſwering his expectations, he 

off his Brocades, put on a plain coat, railed 
at fops and beaus, and gave himſelf up to 
gaming with great eagerneſs. 

This new pleaſure ſatisfied him for ſome 


time, he envied no other way of life. But 
being by the fate of play drawn into a duel, 


where he narrowly eſcaped his death, he left 
off the dice, and ſought for happineſs no longer 


amongſt the gamefters. = 
als 
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The next thing that ſeized his wandring 
imagination, was the diverſions of the town : 
and for more than a twelvemonth, you heard 
him talk of nothing but Ladies, Drawing- 
rooms, Birth-nights, Plays, Balls, and Afem- 
blies. But growing fick of theſe, he had re- 


courſe to hard drinking. Here he had many 
ſtronger joys 


ere 
met with 


e two or three years, no- 
thing was ſo happy as hunting ; he entered up- 
on it with all his ſoul, and leaped more hedges 
and ditches, than had ever been known in fo 
ſhort a time. You never ſaw him but in a 
green coat ; he was the envy of all that blow 
the horn, and always ſpoke to his dogs in 

eat propriety of lan lf you met 
Rim N ag a bad tay. you . hear 
him blow his horn, and be entertained with 
the ſurprizing accidents of the laſt noble chaſe. 
No ſooner had Flatus outdone all the world in 
the breed and education of his dogs, built 
new kennels, new flables, and bought a new 
hunting ſeat, but he immediately got fight of 
another happineſs, hated the ſenſeleſs noiſe 
and hurry of hunting, gave away his dogs, 


and 


fures of building. 


[ 


and- was for ſome time after deep in the plea- 


Now he linvents new kinds of des euer, 
and has ſuch contrivances in his bars and fta- 
bles, as were never ſeen before: He wonders 


as 
The next he 
niſhed, complains to 
and Carpenters, and 
to the happineſs of riding about. this, 
you can never ſee him but on horſe-back, and 
fo highly delighted with this new way of life 
that he would tell you, give him but hi 
borſe and' a clean country to ride in, and you 
might take all the reſt to your ſelf. A varie- 
ty of new ſaddles and bridles, and a great 
change of horſes, added much to the pleaſure 
of this new way of life. But however, ha- 
ving after ſome time tired both himſelf and his 
horſes, the happieſt thing he could think of 
next, was to go abroad and viſit foreign Coun- 
tries ; and there indeed happineſs exceeded his 
imagination, and he was only uneaſy that he 
had begun ſo fine a life no ſooner. The next 


month 
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month he returned home, unable to bear any 
longer the impertinence of foreigners. 
After this he was a great ffudent for one 
whole year ; he was up carly and late at his 
Italian grammar, that he might have the hap- 
new of underſtanding the opera, whenever 
ſhould hear one, and not be like thoſe un- 
reaſonable people, that are pleaſed with they 
r ͤ 

Flatus is very ill natured, or otherwiſe, juſt 
as his affairs happen to be when you viſit him; 
if you find him when ſome project is almoſt 
wore out, you will find a peeviſh ill-bred 
man ; but it you had ſeen him juſt as he en- 
tered upon his riding regimen, or begun to ex- 
col nating. of e horn, you had been ſa- 
luted with great civility, ; 

Flatus is now at a full ſtand, and is doing 
what he never did in his life before, he is 
reaſoning and reflecting with himſelf. He 
loſes ſeyeral days, in conſidering which of his 
caſt off ways of life he ſhould try again. 

But here a new project comes in to his relief. 
He is now living upon herbs, and running 
about the country, to get himſelf into as good 
wind as any running-footman in the king- 
dom. | 
I have been thus circumſtantial, in ſo many 
fooliſh particulars of this kind of life, becauſe 
I hope, that every particular folly that you 
here ſee, will naturally turn itſelf into an ar- 
gument, for the wiſdom and happineſs of a 


religious life. 
If 
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If I could before you & particular ac- 
count of all de — Ad. of terror and 
r eee 

articular I was in the account, — 
T ſhould make 1 ice in the hap 

e ving u 
of * like manner, the more I enumerate « 
folles, anxieties, delufions, and reſtleſs deſires 
which go through every part of a life devoted 
to human paſſions, and worldly enjoyments, 
the more you muſt be affected with that peace, 
and reſt, and ſolid content, which religion 
gives to the ſouls of men. 

If you but juſt caſt your eye upon a mad: 
man, or a fool, it perhaps ſignifies little or no- 
thing to you; but if you was to attend them 
for ſome days, and obſerve the- lamentable 
madneſs awd # upidity of all their actions, this 
would be an affeQtin g ſight, and would make 
you often bleſs your Ta for the enjoyment of 
your reaſon and ſenſes. 

Juſt ſo, if you are only told in the eral, 
of the folly and madneſs of a life devoted to 
the world, it makes little or no impreſſion up- 
on you ; but if you are ſhown how ſuch peo- 
ple live every day; if you ſee the continual 
folly and madneſs of all their E acti- 
ons and deſigns, this would be an affecting 
ſight, and make you bleſs God, for having 
given you a greater happineſs to aſpire 
after. 

So that characters of this kind, * more 
folly and ridicule oy wave in them, - 

75 an 


tion, and ical piety. And as in ſeveral 
caſes, we ON acne ge by 
looking at that which is contrary to them; 


we beſt the of 'wil- 
dom, of COU ting the wild extravegan- 
cies of a 

nn ts td 6d 


— _ and endeavour by 1 17g the 
appin tety to ; in in 
— other alas — miſerably —— 
Iy they live, who live without it. 

But you will 72 rg that the ridicu- 
lous, reſtleſs life of „is not the com- 
mon ſtate of thoſe who reſign themſelves up 
to live by their own humours, and neglect 
the ſtrict rules of religion; and that there- 
fore it is not ſo great an argument of the 
happineſs of a religious life, as I would make 
It. | 

I anſwer, that I am afraid it is one of the 
moſt general cbaracters in life; and that few 
ple can read it, without ſeeing ſomething 
in it that belongs to themſelves. For where 
ſhall we find that wiſe and happy man, who 
has not been eagerly purſuing different ap- 
pearances of happineſs, ſometimes thinking it 
was here, and ſometimes there? "Y 
And if people were to divide their lives 
into particular ſtages, and aſk themſelves 
what they were purſuing, or what it was 
which 


, what at fijty, 
brought to their 


1 and 1 as 
many different ces pineſs, as 
are to be ſee in the life of Flares. 

thus it muſt neceſſarily be, more or 
ſe any other hap- 
iſes from a ſtrict and 


is only this Flares is continually changing and 
trying ſomething new, but others are content 
with ſome one ſtate ; they do not leave gaming, 
and then fall to hunting. But they have fo 
much fteadineſs in their tempers, that ſome 
ſeek after no other happineſs, but that of 
heaping up riches; others grow old in the 
ſports of the field; others are content to drink 
r to death, without the leaſt enquiry 
after any other happineſs. 

Now is there any thing more happy, or rea- 
* fonable, in ſuch a life as this, than in the life of 
Flatus ? Is it not as great and deſirable, as 
wiſe and happy, to be conſtantly changing 
from one thing to another, as to be Re 
elſe but a gatherer of money, a Eunter, a game- 


er, or a drunkard, all your life ? 
x O 2 Shall 
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Shall religion be looked upon as à burden, 
as a dull and melancholy ftate, for calling men 
from ſuch neſs as "this, to live according 
to the laws of God, to labour after the per- 
fection of their nature, and prepare them- 
ſelves for an endleſs" ſtate of joy and glory in 
But turn your eyes now another way, and 
let the rrifling joys, the grugaw-happrneſs of Fe- 
liciana, teach you how wiſe they are, what 
deluſion they eſcape,” whoſe hearts and hopes 
are fixed upon an happineſs in Gt. 
If you was to live with Frliriana but one 
ys you would fee all the happineſs 
that ſhe is to have as long as ſhe lives. She 
has no more to come, but Og 
tion of that which could never have pleaſed: 
once, but through a littlenefs of mind, and 


want of thought. Bhs 
She is to be again dreſſed fine, and keep her 
vifiting day. She is again to change the co- 
lour of her claatbs, again to have a new head, 
and again put patches on her face. She is again 
to ſee who acts beſt at the E and who 
fings fineſt at the opera. She is again to make 
ten viſits in a day, and be ten times in a day 
trying to talk artfully, eafily, and politely a- 
bout nothing. 3 5 
She is to be again delighted with ſome new 
faſhion; and again angry at the change of 
ſome old one. She is 2 be again at cards, 
and gaming at midnight, and again in bed 
at noon. She is to be again pleaſed with hypo- 
critical 
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er 
n to be _— ein plea 
w7 {Sr luck at 


mented with _— of her money She is 
again to prepare her ſelf a birth-night ; 
and again ſee the town full 4 2 
She is again to hear the cabals and intrigues 
of the town; again to have ſecret in 
of private amours, and early notice of mar- 
riages, quarrels, and partin 
ii you ou ſee her come out of her chariot more 
than uſual, converſe with more ſpirit, 
and — fuller of joy than ſhe was laſt week, 
it is becauſe there is ſome ſurprizing new 
dreſs, or new diverſion juſt come to town. 

Theſe are all the ſubſtantial and regular 
parts of Fekciana's happineſs ; and ſhe never 
knew a pleafant day in her life, but it was 
owing to ſome one, or more, of theſe 
things. 

It is for this happineſs, that ſhe has always 
been deaf to the reaſonings of religion, that 
her heart has been too gay and chearful to 
conſider what is wright or wrong in regard to 
eternity ; or to liſten to the ſound of ſuch 
dull words, as wiſdom, piety, and devotion. 

It is for fear of loſing ſome of this happi- 
neſs, that ſhe dares not meditate on the im- 
mortality of her ſoul, conſider her relation 
to God, or turn her thoughts towards thoſe 
joys, which make Saints and Angels infinitely 


* dappy in the preſence and glory of God. 
O 3 But 
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| END q_—_—_—_ that as 
p a round as this appears, 
— r 
for a gay life, muſt be content with very 
mall parts of it. As they have not Faliciana s 
fortune and figure in the world, fo they muſt 
give away the comforts of a pious life, for a 
— 2 of her ha 
L into the world, and ob- 
of thoſe women, whom no 


arguments * live wholly unto 
God, 13 ant of 
themſelves, = om obo 


ſuch, as loſe all the comforts of religion, 
without gaining the tenth part of Felicrand's 
happineſs. They are ſuch as ſpend their time 
and fortunes, only in mimicking the pleaſures 
of richer people ; and rather and long 
after, than enjoy thoſe deluſions, which are 
only to be — by conſiderable for- 
tunes. 

But if a woman of b:gb birth, and 
fortune, having read 3s Goſpel, ſhoul 
ther wiſh to — an under ſervant in ſome hs 
family, where wiſdom, picty, and great de- 
votion, directed all the actions of every day; 
if ſhe ſhould rather wiſh this than to live at 
the of Feliciang's happineſs ; I ſhould 
think her neither mad, nor melancholy ; but 


= 


2 ſhe . if as rightly of the ſpirit of the 

ſhe had rather wiſhed to be poor 
Laue the gate, than to be the rich man 
cloatbed 
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cloathed in 4 and fine linnen, and faring 
umptuouſly t . 

ES raed: Would you know what an 
happineſs it is, to be governed by the wiſdom 
of religion, and to be devoted to the joys and 
hopes of a pious life, look at the poor condi- 
tion of Succus, whoſe greateſt happineſs, is a 

night's reſt in bed, and a meal when 
eis up. When he talks of happineſs, it is 
always in ſuch expreſſions, as ſhews you, that 
he has only his bed and his dinner in his 
kin his meals and mak 

This re to meals and repoſe, es 
Succus — the reſt of his n n rela- 
tion to them. He will undertake no buſineſs 
that may hurry his ſpirits, or break in upon 
his hours of eating and ret. If he reads, it 
ſhall only be for half an hour, becauſe that 
is ſufficient to amuſe the ſpirits ; and he will 
read ſomething that may make him laugh, as 
rendering the body fitter for its focd and reft. 
Or if he has at any time a mind to indulge 
a grave thought, he always has recourſe to a 
uſeful treatiſe upon the ancient Succuss 
is an enemy to all pariy- matters, having made 
it an obſervation, there is as good eating 
amongſt the I bigs, as the Tories. 

He talks coolly and moderately upon all 
ſubjects, and is as fearful ed falling into a 

eſſion, as of catching cold; being very — 
— that they are both equally I 
the fomach. If ever you ſee him more hot 
04 than 
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cafion, when the diſpute about — — 
ry high, or in the e of ſome 


diſh, Which has often made him happy. But 
he has been ſo long upon theſe ſubjects, is ſo 
well acquainted with all that can be faid on 
both fides, and has fo often anſwered all objec- 
tions, that he generally decides the matter 
with t ity. 

2 . and as ſoon as ever he 
likes wine, he drinks the king's health 
with all his heart. Nothing could put rebel- 
Hous thoughts into his head, unleſs he ſhould 
live to ſee a Proclamation againſt eating of 
Pheaſant's eggs. | | : 

All the hours that are not ER or 
to , or nouriſhment, are looked upon b 
a waſte or ſpare time. For had reaſon 
he lodges near a coffee-houſe and a tavern, that 

when he riſes in the morning, he may be near 

the neus, and when he parts at night, he may 
not have far to bed. In the morning you al- 
ways fee him in the ſame place in the coffee- 
room, and if he ſeems more attentively en- 
than ordinary, it is becauſe ſome crimi- 
zal is broke out of Newgate, or ſome ps 
was robbed laſt night, but they cannot tell 
where. When he has learnt all that he can, he 
goes home to ſettle the matter with. the Bar- 

ber's boy; that-comes to ſhave him. 
The next waſte-trme that lays upon his 
hands, is from dinner to fupper. And if me- 
lancholy thoughts ever come into his head, it 
is 
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greateſt pleaſure he knows is juſt 
, becauſe he has heard, it is not 


On a Sunday night you may ſometimes hear 
him mning the iniquity of the tower 
rakes ;. and the bittereſt * that he ſays a- 


gainſt them, is this, that he verily believes, 
ſome of them are ſo abandoned, as not to 


have a regular meal, or a ſound night's 5 fleep in 


a week. 


At eleven, Succus bids all good night, and 


t friendſhip. He is preſently in 
28 lleeps till it is time to go to the 


coffee-houſe next morning. 
If you was to live with Succus for a twelve- 
month, this is all that you would ſee in his 


life, except a few curſes and oaths that he uſes 
as occaſion offers. 


And nowI cannot help making this Re- 
flection: | 


That as I believe the moſt likely means 
in the world, to inſpire 3 a perſon with true pie- 


ty, 


ther may make us fearful of livi 
It. 

For who can help bleſſing God for the means 
of grace, and for the hope of glory, when he 
ſees what variety of folly they fink into, who 
live without it? Who would not heartily en- 
gage in all the labours and exerciſes of a pi- 
ous life, be fedfaſt, immoueable, and always 
- abounding in the work of the Lord, when he 

ſees, = dull — what poor views, 
what joyments are left to, who 
ſeek for 2 in 9 5 

So that whether we conſider the greatneſs 
of Religion, or the littleneſs of all other 
things, and the meanneſs of all other enjoy- 
ments, there is nothing to be ef A 
whole nature of things, for a thoughtful mind 
to reſt upon, but a happineſs in the hopes of 
Religion. | 

Confider now with your ſelf, how unrea- 
ſonably it is pretended, that a life of fri 
piety muſt be a dull and anxious ſtate? For 
can it with any reaſon be ſaid, that the duties 
and reſtraints of Religion muſt render our 
lives heavy and melancholy, when they only 


deprive 
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deprive us of * happineſs, as has been here 
laid before you? 
Muſt it be tedious and tireſome, to live in 
the continual exerciſe _ devotion, 
and temperance, to at and virtuouſly, 
to do good to the utmoſt of your power, to 
imitate the divine and prepare 
wag ee fe? tof God? Muſtit 
dull and tireſome, to be delivered from 
blindneſs and vanity, from falſe and 
vain fears, to improve in holineſs, to ſeel the 
comforts of conſcience in all your actions, to 
know that God is your friend, [ chat all muſt 
work for your good, that neither life nor 
death, neither men nor devils, can do you any 
harm; but that all your ſufferings and doings, 
that are offered unto God, all your watchings 
and prayers, and labours of love and chari ty, 
all your im r 
be reward everlaſting in the pre- 
ſence of God; muſt ſuch 1 AS this be 
dull and tireſome, for want of ſuch happinels, 
as Flatus, or Feliciana enjoys? 

Now if this cannot be ſaid, then there is 
no happineſs or pleaſure loſt, by being ſtrictly 
pious, nor has the devout man any thing to 
' envy in any other ſtate of life. For all the 
art and contrivance in the world, without Re- 
Ng, cannot make more of human life, or 
carry its happineſs to any greater height, than 
Flatus and Feliciana have done. 

The fineſt uit, the greateſt genius upon 
earth, if not * by Religion, muſt 3 as 


fidliſh, 
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under lf 1 „ rid 
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| Now this is all the difference that you can 
ſee in the happineſs of this life. - 

The dall and heavy ſoul, may be content 
with one appearance of happineſs, and 
be continually trying to hold one and the 
empty cup to his mouth all his life. But then 
let the wit, the great ſcholar, the fine genius, 
the great flate/man, the polite gentleman, lay 
all their heads together, and they can only 
ſhew you, more, and various empty appearan- 
ces of happineſs ; give them all the world into 
their hands, let 2 and carve as they 
pleaſe, they can only make a greater variety 
of empty cups 
So that if you do not think it hard to be de- 
prived of the pleaſures of gluttony for the 
ſake of Religion, you have no reaſon to think 
it hard to be reſtrained from any other worldly 
pleafure. For ſearch as deep, and look as far 
as you will, there is nothing here to be _— 
at 
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that is nabler, or greater, than high eating 
and drinking, uolefs you look for it in the · 
wiſdom and laws of Religion. 4 

And if all that is in the world, are only fo 
many empty cups,” what does it fignify, which 
you take, or how many you take, or how 
many you have? ee 1] 

If you would but uſe elf to ſuch me- 
ditations as theſe, to upon the vanity 
of all orders of life without piety, to confider 
how all the ways of the world, are only fo 
many different ways of error, blindneſs, and 
miſtake ; you would ſoon find your heart 
made wiſer and better by it. Theſe medita- 
tions would awaken your ſoul into a zealous 
defire of that ſolid happineſs, which is only to 
be found in recourſe to God. | 
Examples of great piety are not now com- 
mon'in the world, it may not be your hap- 
pineſs to live within fight of any, or to have 
your virtue inflamed by their light and fervour. 
But the miſery and folly of worldly men, is 
what meets your eyes in every place, and you 
need not Took far to fee, how poorly, how 
vainly men dream away their lives, for want of 
religious wiſdom. | . 

Abhis is the reaſon, that I have laid before 
you ſo many characters of the vanity of a 
worldly life, to teach you to make a benefit 
of the corruption of the age, and that you 
may be made wiſe, though not by the ſight of 
what piety is, yet by ſeeing what miſery and 
folly reigns, where piety is not. 

If 


e 


Kl 


l 
15 
F. 


2 


1 


+ 


dreſs, th 


| ey ire no 
depth of thought, or ſublime ſpeculation, but 
are forced upon us by all our ſenſes, and 
taught us by almoſt every thing that we ſee 


and hear. | 

3 This is that w:i/dom t bat crietb, 
. and putteth forth ber voice in the 
| frets, that ſtandeth at all our doors, that ap- 
pealeth to all our ſenſes, teaching us in every 
| | thing, and every where, by all that we ſee, * 


I 


P 
to the eyes of all the world. Tbis repreſented 
in various character. 


T is a very remarkable ſaying of our Lord 
and Saviour to his diſciples, in theſe words: 
Bleſſed are your eyes, for they ſee, and your 
ears, for they bear. They teach us two things: 
Firſt, That the dulneſs and heavineſs of mens 
minds, with regard to ſpiritual matters, is ſo 
great, that it may juſtly be compared to the 
want of eyes and ears. 

Secondly, That God has fo filled every thing, 
and every place, with motives and arguments 
for a godly life, that they who are but ſo 

bleſſed, 
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bleſſed. ſo happy as to uſe their eyes and their 
cars, muſt needs be affected with them. 

Now though this was in a more eſpecial 
manner, the caſe of thoſe whoſe ſenſes were 
witneſſes of the life and miracles and doctrines 
of our bleſſed Lord, yet is it as truly the caſe 
of all Chriſtians at this time. For the rea- 
ſons of Religion, the calls to pity, are ſo 
written and engraved upon thing, and 
Fall themſelves ſo franc 22.2 and ſo conſtant- 


to all our ſenſes in every that we meet, 
can only be — es that 
ſee — =? that hear not. 79 

What greater motive to a religious life, 

than the vanity, the poorneſi of all worldly 
enjoyments? And yet who can help ſeeing and 
feeling this every day of his life? 
What greater call to look towards God, chan 
the pains, the ' ſickneſs, the croſſes, and vexa- 
tions of this life; and yet Whoſe eyes and ears 
are not daily witneſſes of them. 

What miracles could more ſtrongly appeal 
dur ſenſes, or what meſſage from heaven 
louder to us, than the daily dying and depar- 
ture of our fellow-creatures? 

So that the one thing needful, or the great 
end of life, is not left to be diſcovered by fine 
reaſoning and deep reflections; but is preſſed 
upon us in the plainneſt manner, by the expe- 
rience of all our ſenſes, by every thing that we 
meet with in life. 

Let us but intend to ſee and bear, and 


then the whole world becomes a book of wiſ⸗ 
dom 
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dom and inſtruction to us; all that is regular 
1, the order of nature, all that is accidental 
in the courſe of things, all the miſtakes and 
diſappointments that ha to our ſelves, all 
the miſeries and errors that we ſee in other 
people; become ſo many plain leſſons of ad- 
vice to us; teaching us with as much aſſurance 
as an Angel from Heaven, that we can no 
ways raiſe our ſelves to any true happineſs, 
but by turning all our thoughts, our wiſhes, 
_ endeavours, after the happineſs of another 

e. 
It is this right uſe of the world, that I 
would lead you into, whos | you to turn 
your eyes upon every ſhape of 
that you may thence draw freſh arguments 
and motives, of living to the beſt and preateſt 
purpoſes of your creation. 

And if you would but carry this intention 
about you, of profiting by the follies of the 


world, and of learning the 12 of Re- 


ligion, from the littleneß and vanity of ev 
. way of life; if, Tah you ack — 
carry this intention in your mind, you would 
find, every day, every place, and every perſon, 
a freſh proof of their wiſdom, who chuſe to 
live wholly unto God. You would then oft- 
en return home, the wiſer, the better, and 
the more ſtrengthened in Religion, by every 
thing that has fallen in your way. 

O#avwzns is a learned, ingenious man, well 


verſed in moſt yon of literature, and no 


ſtranger to any kingdom in Europe. The o- 


3 ther 


uman folly, 
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ther day, being juſt recovered, from 7 

ever, E oc upon him to talk thus is 
n aar, ei ron eee, 
My gloſs, fays be, is almoſt tun out ; and 
your eyes ſec wy. magy ne * 45 
death I bear about me: But I plainly feel my 
ſelf finking away faſter than any ſtanders- by 
imagine. I fully believe, that ohe year more 


will conclude my | 
© "The attention of his friends was much raiſed 


by ſuch a declaration, expecting to hear ſome- 
thing truly excellent from. fo learned a man, 
Who had but a year longer to live. When 
*OZavius ded in this manner : For theſe 
reaſons, ſays he, my friends, 1 have left off 
all zaverns, the wine of thoſe places is not 
good enough for me in this decay of nature. 
I muſt now be nice in what I drink; I cannot 
pretend to do, as I have done ; and therefore 
am reſolded to furniſh my own cellar with a 
yo of the very beſt, though it coſt me ever ſo 
__—_ ap” 3 * 
I muſt alſo tell you, my friends, that age 
forces a man to be'w7/e in many other reſpects, 
and makes us cliange many. of our opinions 
and practices. x 8 | 
Tou know how much I have liked a large 
acquaintance 5, 1 now condemn it as an error. 
"Three or four'chearful, diverting companions, is 
all that I now defire ; becauſe I find, that in 
my preſent infirmities, if I am left alone, or 
5 * company, I am not ſo eaſy to my 


A few 


* 
ace A aac 
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A few days after Q#avius had made this 
declaration to his friends, he relapſed. into his 

former illneſs, was committed to a nurſe, who 
cloſed his eyes, before his freſh parcel of wine 

came in. 

. Young Eugenius, who was preſent at this 
diſcourſe, went home a new man, with full 
-=" fi of devoting himſelf wholly unto 

I never, ſays Eugenius, was ſo deeply affect- 

ed with the wikdom and imam of reli- 

ion, as when I ſaw how poorly and meanly 
learned Ocfavius was to leave the world, 
through the want of it. | 

How aften had I envied his great learning, 
his ſkill in languages, his knowledge of anti- 
quity, his addreſs, and fine manner of expreſs- 

ing himſelf upon all ſubjets! But when I 
ſaw how poorly it all ended, what was to be 
the /aft year of ſuch a life, and how fooliſhly 
the maſter of all theſe accompliſhments was 
then forced to. talk, for want of being ac- 
quainted with the joys and expectations of pie- 
ty, I was thoroughly convinced, that there 
was nothing to be envied or deſired, but a /:fe 
of true piety ; nor any thing ſo poor and com- 

ortleſi, as a death without it. 3 

Now as the young Eugeniut was thus edi- 
fied and inſtructed in the preſent caſe; fo if 
you are ſo happy as to have any thing of his 
thoughtful temper, you will meet with variety 
of inſtruction of this kind; you will find that 


arguments for the wiſdom and happineſs of a 
3 — 


A ſeriou Carr 
ſtrict piety, offer themſelves in all places, and 
— po all your ſenſes in the plaineſt manner. 

You will find, that all the world preaches to 
an attentive mind ; and that if you have but 
ears to hear, almoſt every thing you meet, 
teaches you ſome leſſon of wiſdom. 
But now, if to theſe admonitions and in- 
ſtructions, which we receive from our ſenſes, 
from an experience of the ſtate of human life ; 
if to theſe we add the lights of religion, thoſe 
great truths which the Son of God has taught 
us; it will be then as much paſt all doubt, that 
there is but one happineſs for man, as that there 
is but one God. 5 

For fince religion teaches us, that our ſouls 
are immortal, that piety and devotion will 
them to an eternal enjoyment of God; and 
that carnal worldly tempers will fink them into 
an everlaſting miſery with damned ſpirits ; what 
groſs nonſenſe and ſtupidity is it, to give the 
name of oy or bappineſi to any thing but that, 
which carries us to this joy and happineſs in 
God? | 

Was all to die with our bodies, there might 
be ſome pretence for thoſe different forts of 
happineſs, that are now ſo much talked of ; 
but ſince aur all begins at the death of our ho- 
dies; fince all men are to be immortal, either 
in miſery or happineſs, in a world entirely dif- 
ferent from this ; ſince they are all haſtening 
hence at all uncertainties, as faſt as death can 
cut them down; ſome in /fickne/s, ſome in 
health, ſome fleepins, ſome waking, ſome at 
midnight, 
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midnight, others at cock-crowing, and all at 
hours that they know not of; is it not certain, 
that no man can exceed another 2 
ineſs, but ſo far as he exceeds him 

| rirtues, which fit him for = happy 
death ? YE 

Cognatus is a fo lar Clergyman, of 
prey repute in Ae well 4 
in his pariſh. is pariſhioners is an 
boneft man, and very notable at — 4 a bar- 
gain. The farmers liſten to him with great 
attention, when, he talks of A time 
of ſelling corn. 

He has been for twenty years ears a diligent ob- 
ſerver of markets, and raiſed a conſider- 
able fortune by good management. 

Cognatus is very orthodox, and full of * 
for our Engliſh Liturgy; and if he has not 
pry yers on Wedneſdays and Fridays, it is becauſe 

s Predeceſſor had not uſed the 2 to any 
ſuch cuſtom. - 

As he cannot ſerve both his livings himſelf, 
he makes it matter of . conſcience to keep 2 
ſober curate upon one of them, whom he hires 
oo cn all the ſouls in the pariſh, at as 
cheap a rate as a ſober man can be procured. 

Cognatus has 8 Lenne all his 
time; but ſtill he has ha * 7 uneaſineſs and 
vexations that they have, who are deep in 
worldly buſineſs. Taxes, loffes, ; croſſes, bad 

mortgages, bad tenants, and the hardneſs of 
the times, are een. ſubjects of his conver- 
PLE ſation ; 
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fition ; and 2 or bad 2 has a 
effect upon his _ Halen, great 

- Cognatus' has no other end in ing rich, 
but that he ray leave 4 oa fortune to 
a'Niece, whom he has politely educated in ex- 
penfive finery, by what he has ſaved out of 
che tithes of fo living.. 

Tune "neighbours look upon Copnatye as an 
Kappy 1 Hecauſe they ſee him (as 
they call it) 1ni/good ritumſtauces; and fome of 
chem intend to dedicate their own. ſons to the 
Church, becauſe they ſee how well it has ſuc- 
ceeded with Cognatus, whoſe father yas but an 
ordinary nun. 

But now if Cognatus, "whe he firſt entered 


into holy qo had <a how abſurd a 


thing it is bw I] by the goſpel 3" if he 
had propoferl fo Kimſclf 4HE examp NT op ſome 
primitive father; if he had 7 the UN of 
the great Allen in his eye; 
enrich apy of ty lations 8 0 of he revenue 
of the Chih 4. 5 12 "of "twefity years care 
to lay ircafures n earth; he had diſtri- 
buted 1 4 income of eye! Pear in che moſt 
Chriſtian acts of charity and totmpuſſion. 
R! . inſtead of temptitig his Viece to be | proud, 
providirig her with ſuch ornaments, as the 
file for he had cloathed, comforted, 
d afſiſted numbers of — ows, orphans, and 
ſtreſſed, who were WM top appear for him at 
the laſt diy, .” e 


If inſtesd BF the Gare und anxicties of 5 


bonds, troubleſome mortgages, and ill bargai 2 
| e 
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he, had had the conſtant comfort of knowing, 
t his treaſure was ſecurely laid up, where 
ither moth corrupteth, nor thieves break 
ugh and ſteal : Could it with any reaſon 
be dad, that he had miſtaken the ſpirit and 
dignity of his order, or leſſened any of that 
. Which is to be found in his facred 


employments ? ... 
inſtead of - rej Joycing in the happineſs of 
a. ſecond living, he had thought it as unbe- 
coming the office of a clergyman, to traffic 
2 boly things, as to open a 
Ihe had he had thoug he it better to recommend 
ſome boneft labour 15 his Niece, than to ſup- 
rt hang in idleneſi by the labours of a curate ; 
tier that ſhe ſhould want fine cloaths and a 
rich huſband, than that cures of ſouls ſhould 
te farmed about, and brother clergymen not 
ered to live by thoſe altars, at which they 
ſerve. If this had been the ſpirit of Cognatus, 
could it with any reaſon be faid, that theſe 
s of WN this ſtrictneſs of piety, had * 
del Geng Cognatus of any real happineſs ? Could. 
if Þe faid, that a life e governed by the ſpi- 
15 the E |, muſt be dull and melancholy, ; 
7 compar to that of raiſing a fortune for a 
zece? © 
Figs! as this cannot be ſaid in the profit 
caſe, Qa every ether kind of life, if you en- 
tear. 822 5 garticulars of i it, you will find. : 
that howeyer 80 wv and proſperous i it may ſeem, 


Vet you cannot add pay D Wy pare. or It, 
* | "ih: 
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without oper: ha much of a better joy and 


nov at that condition of life, which 


4505 the envy of all eyes. 
Gy arius is à temperate honeſt man. He 
ſerved his time WA. a maſter of great trade, 


but has, by his own management, made it a 
more conſiderable buſineſs. than ever it was 
before. For thirty years laſt paſt, he has wrote 
fifty or fixty letters in a week, and is buſy in 
| coneſponding with all parts of The 
of trade ſeems to Negotius to be 
1 cral good of life; whomſoever he ad- 
mires, gp als he commends or condemns, 
either in Church or State, is admired, com- 
* or condemned, with ſome regard to 
trad 
As money is "continually pouring in upon 


him, ſo he often lets it go in various kinds of 


expence and egeroſi and ſometimes in 
Ways of chart My 


efotius 1s thy ready to join-in any pub- 
lic — 


f a purſe is making at any 
place where he happens to be be, . whether 3 it be 


to buy a plate 99 A horſe-tace,” or to redeem 
a priſoner out of goal, ou art always ſure of 

having ſomething from im. | 
He has given a fine rim of bell 0 a 
Church in the country; and there is much ex- 
tation, that he will fome time or other 
rhake 2 more beautiful front to the market- 
bouſe, than has yet been ſeen in any "ow 
or 


| 
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For it is the generous ſpirit of Negotius, to do 
nothing in a mean way. | | 


If you aſk what it is, that has ſecured Ne- 


gotius from all ſcandalpus' vices, it is the ſame 
thing that has kept him from „ 
devotion, it is his great buſineſs. He has al- 
ways had too many important things in his 
head, his thoughts have been too much em- 
ployed, to ſuffer him to fall either into any 
courſes of rakery, or to feel the neceſſity of an 
inward, fohd piety. - 

For this reaſon he hears of the pleaſures of 
debauchery, and the pleaſures of picty, with 
the ſame indifferency ; and has no more deſire 
of living in the one, than in the other, be- 
cauſe neither of them -confift with that turn 
of mind, and multiplicity of buſineſs, which 
are his happineſs. _ 5 

If Negotrus was aſked, What it is which he 
drives at in life ?: he would be as much at a 


loſs for an anſwer, as if he was aſked, what 


any other perſon is thinking of. ' For though 


he always ſeems to himſelf to know what he is 


doing, and has many things in His head, 
which are the motives of his actions; yet he 
cannot tell you of any one general end of life, 
that he has choſen with deliberation, as being 
truly worthy of all his labour and pains. 

He has ſeveral confuſed notions in his head, 
which have been a long time there; ſuch as 
theſe, viz, That it is ſomething great to have 
more bufineſs than other people, to have more 
dealings upon his hands than an hundred of 

| the 
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Be has, 1 


r 
Zen ty vx ey 
N ee think — 


N. who 
inſtance e 5 


meet meet; or prudent, rich, prolperpus, ge 


charitable..; 
"= therefo 
W N og 6 this ai 


Let it be ſuppoſed, x his are, Agen, 
in variety of. affairs; that TI rank 


nor debauched ; but ras ober 2 


bis buſinck. : Letjy be ſuppoſed, that grew 
n courſe f, tading: and that the 
end:an of | care, and 


ad. and gg of all this labour, and 

ee ee Was only, this, that 

8 1 er 7 od of more t 4 An hun- 

ired ;thanſand pai ot Fon and Hes, and: 26 
t coats - 

8 ſuppoſed, chat the ſober. of 

the. _ ſay of him when he. is 


that 
he was a great and happy: mag, a.thorough 
maſter of — and had acq hun- 
A thout d pair ot bogts and pars wh 


he 
s really be caſe . 
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buſineſs was as poor and ridiculous, 1 
chat can be invented. But it would puzzle 
one to ſhew,” that a man he ha g 
all his time and thoughts in buſineſs and 

ry, * Ge, „ii ſaid, Worth an 
hundred th d pounds, is any whit wiſer, 
than he, Who has taken the fame pains, 80 
habe e when h# 


leaves the wot 
For if the You and fer of our ſoils de 
our whole flare it the only end of fe be to 


is vo" frie Bonk 6, and as exalted in virtue 
as we can; if naked as we came, fo naked 
are we ts return, and to ſtand a trial before 
Chriſt, and his holy angels, for everlaſting 


a ah. or mite) what can it poſſibly ſig- 


what à man had, or had not, in this 
world? What can it fignify what you b 
thoſe things which a man has left behind 27-64 
whether you call them hrs, or any one's elſe; 
whether you call them trees, or Fills, or bir, 
and eps; ; whether you call them an hun- 
dred thouſand poimds, or an hundred thouſand 
pair bf Sers and ſpurs? I ſay, call them ; for 
the ings fignify no more to him than the 


Names. 


Now it is eaſy to ſee the folly of a life thus 
ſpent, to furniſh a man with uch a number 
of boots and ſpurs. But yet there needs nꝰ 
better faculty of ſeeing, no finer underſtand- 
ing, to ſee the folly of a life ſpent, in mak- 


ing a man a poſſellor of ten towns before he 
dies. 


For 


220 — CALL 
9 if He ee 9-19 i 0 or all 


Fad can we ſay, 5 


3 life in raifing 


5 who has had the fame 


e. fot it now be f a it 
1 ther; he firſt centred. e buſine: 

| ning to read the Goſpel with arte: 
found that he had a miucl 

— 4 N n his bands, 8 

Thich he had Head an apprenticeſhip. ;; — 
there were things which belong to man, 

much more importance than all that our eyes 

Kea ſee ; ſo glonous, as to deſerve all our 

u 


ts; ſo dangerous, as to need all our 
care; 804 ſo certain, as never to deceive the 


faithful labourer. 

Let it be ſuppoſed, that from reading this 
book, he. had -diſcovered that his foul” Was 

more to him than his body; that it was bet- 
ter to grow in the virtues of the ſoul, than to 
have a large body, or a full purſe ; that it was 
better to be fit br heaven, than to have va- 
* of fine houſes upon the earth; that it 


was 
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was better to ſecure an everlaſting * 
than to have plenty of things which he can- 
not keep; better to live in habits of humili- 
, picty, devotion, charity, and ſelf-denial, 
an to die unprepared for judgment ; better 
to be moſt like our Saviour, or ſome eminent 
faint, than to excel all the tradeſmen in the 
| * I ons and bulk of fortune. 
it be ſuppoſed, that Negotrus believing 
theſe things to =, entirely devoted him- 
ſelf to God at his firſt ſetting out in the 
world, reſolving to purſue his bufmeſs no far- 


ther than was confiſtent es gan devotion, 


humility, and ſelf-denial ; for no other 
ends, but to ide himſelf with a ſober 
-fubfiſtance, and to do all the good that he 
could, to the fouls and bodies of his fellow- 
creatures. | 
Let it therefore be ſuppoſed, that inſtead 
of the continual hurry of buſineſs, he was fre- 
quent in his retirements, and a ſtrict obſerver 
of all the hours of prayer; that inſtead of reſt- 
leſs defires after more riches, his ſoul had been 
full of the love of God and heavenly affection, 
conſtantly watching againſt worldly tempers, 
and always aſpiring after divine grace; that 
inſtead of worldly cares and contrivances, he 
was buſy in fortifying his ſoul againſt all ap- 
proaches of fin ; that inſtead of coſtly ſhew, 
and expenſive generoſity of a ſplendid life, he 
loved and exerciſed all inſtances of humility and 
lowlineſs ; that inſtead of great treats and full 
_—_ tables, 


ys in our fight, ht and 
exalt the ſoul here, and prepare it for the pre- 
ſence of God hereafter, muſt be poor and dull, 
if compared to that of heaping up riches, 
which can neither ſtay with us, nor we with 
„ .mſbs  Hos 
. d be endleſs to multiply les 
of this kind, to ſhew you how little is loſt, 
and how much is gained, by introducing a 
ſtrict and exact piety into every condition of 
human life. 


| onvince your ſelf, 
that a true and exalted piety is fo far from 

nn 
| le 
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the v7.7 = np happineſs of every condition 
in the w 46, Hs | * | 
Imagine to your fel e perſon in a con- 
ſumption, or any other lingering diſtemper, that 
If you was to ſee fuch a man wholly intent 
upon doing every thing in the ſpirit of Reli- 
on, making the wiſeſt uſe of all his time, 
and abilities. If he was for 7 
ervery duty of piety to its greateſt height, and 
ſtriving to have all the advantage that could 
be had from the remainder of his life. If he 
avoided all buſineſs, but fuch as was neceſſary; 
if he was averſe to all the follies and vanities 
of the world, had no taſte for finery, and ſbew, 
but ſought for all his comfort in the hopes 
and expectations of * you would cer- 
tainly commend his prudence, you would ſay 
_ he had taken the o_ method to make 
himſelf as joyful and happy, as one can 
'be in a die of ſuch 11 IM | 
Ontheother hand, if you ſhould ſee the ſame 
-perſon, with trembling hands, ſhort breath, 
thin jaws, and bollew eyes, wholly intent up- 
on bufineſs and bargains, as long as he could 
ſpeak. If you ſhould ſee him pleaſed with 
» cloaths, when he could ſcarce ſtand to be 
drefſed, and laying out his money in horſes 
and dogs, rather than purchaſe the prayers of 
the poor for his foul, which was ſo ſoon to be 
ſeparated from his body, you would certainl 
condemn him, as a weak ſilly man. Fo 
ow 
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Now as it is eaſy to ſee the reaſonableneſs, 
the wiſdom and happineſs of a religious ſpirit 
in a conſumptive man, ſo if you purſue the 
ſame way of thinking, you will as eaſily 
perceive the ſame wiſdom and happineſs of 
1 temper, in every other ſtate of 
For how ſoon will every man that is in 
health, be in the ſtate of him that is in a con- 
ſumption ? How ſoon will he want all the fame 
comforts and ſatisfactions of Religion, which 
every dying man wants? 
And if it be wiſe and happy to live piouſly, 
becauſe we have not above a to live, is 
it not being more wiſe, and making ourſelves 
| more happy, becauſe we may have more years 
to come ? If one year of piety before we die, 
G is ſo defirable, is not more years of piety 
much more defirable ? | | 
If a man had five fixed years to live, he 
could not poſſibly think at all, without in- 
| tending to make the beſt uſe of them all. 
| When he ſaw his ſtay ſo ſhort in this world, 
% he muſt needs think that this was not a world 
for him ; and when he ſaw how near he was 
to another world, that was eternal, he muſt 
ſurely think it very neceſſary, to be very dili- 
gent in preparing himſelf for it. 
Now as reaſonable as piety appears in ſuch 
a circumſtance of life, it is yet more reaſon- 
able in every circumſtance of life, to every 
thinking man. | 


For, 
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For who but a n 


certainty, that we hall live five weeks. 15 
PS, "wp if we were to add twenty years to 
the rw, ND 


be added to the lives of many 

who are at man's eſtate z what a =D 
„ . Wo | 
becauſe 1 in regard to his eternity, this difference 1 


| & 01, e Sr Rakes IM | 
live in an endleſs. ſuccefſion of ages upon ages +8 


where thouſands, and millions of thouſands of 
cars, will have no proportion to our ever- 
life in God; ſo with regard to this 
eternal ſtate, which is our real ſtate, twenty 


five years is as Foor a Per. as W 
. 

Now we can never make any true judg- 
ment of time as it relates to us, without con- 
ſidering the true ſtate of our duration. If we 
are temporary beings, then: a little time, may 
a be called a great deal in relation to us, 


Q_ but 


226 © Gow ne. 
of for yea IH "tre drm 
If we were to f s 
of rational mn 
duration, one 

month, th other « year and the 6 

dred yeats. 


ben fu 


voi? 


| Now if theſe beinge'wwere to woot gether, 


and talk about timic, they muſt talk in u very 
different lan  hillf r 
were to live but a m muſt De a . 
ferent thing, to what it is'to chat, 

to live an Ped years 18 rl 2 . 

* e is thus Aife 

with re to the fate hoſe who eti 1. 
ſo if W —— what time hs ej 
r we 8 


Now fince our eternal ſtate, is as certainly 
ours, as our preſent ſtate; itice we are as cer- 
tainly to live for ever, ds we now lived at all; 
it is plain, that we cannot judge of the value 
of any particular time, as to us, but by com- 
paring it to that eternal Garation, er Which 's we 
are created. = 

If you world bosse what 
to a being that was to live Foc gu Gul you 
muſt com are five to an hundred; and ſee what 
proportion it bears to *. and then you will 
— 5 right. | 

So if you would low, 0 twenty years 


to a ſon of Adam, 
. 


you muſt compare 


it, 
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it, not to a million of ages, but to an eternal 
duration, to which he + pe of millions 
bears any proportion; at you will judge 
right, by finding je anchin. | 

Confider therefore this; how would 


et leſs than the enjoy- 


y day ſeem a trifle to us now? 
It is becauſe we have years to ſet againſt it. 
It is the duration of years, that makes it ap- 
pear as nothing. — 
What a trie therefore muſt the years of 
a man's age appear, when they are forced 
to be ſet againſt eternity, when there ſhall 
be N.. but eternity to compare them 
wi 
Now this will be the caſe of every man, 
as ſoon as he is out of the body; he will 
be forced to forget the diſtin ions of days 
and years, and to meaſure time, not by he 
courſe of the Sun, but by ſetting it againſt 


eternity. 
| Q2 As 


ſhort enjoyment, as + 
away in his firſt fon. 
e 


% 
- 


to ſhew how poorly they 


rably they jud 
er RD. 

iſtance from i 
they 


Conterninf that part of "Devotion which relates 
to times and hours of Prayer. Of datly early 
prayer in the morning. How we are to 1m- 
prove onr forms , | Prayer, and how to in- 
creaſe the ſpirit of devotion. © 
Slat la ho: dud. + 80 2c: 64 
Hs in the foregoing Chapters, ſhewn 
the neceſſity of a devout ſpirit, or ha- 
bit of mind in every part of our * 
| e, 
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life, in the diſcharge of all our buſineſs, in 
the uſe of all the gifts of God : I come now 
to conſider that of devotion, which re- 
lates to times and of prayer. 

* I take it for granted, that Chriſtian, 
that & in hack, bs wp an bn morning: 
for it is much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe a 
n becauſe he is a Chriftian, than 
| uſe he is a labourer, or a tradeſman, or a 
ſervant, or has buſineſs that wants hi 

We naturally conceive ſome abhorrence of 
a man that is in bed, when he ſhould be at 
his /abour, or in his ſhop. We cannot tell how 


to think any thing of him, who is ſuch. 
e 


neſs for it. 

Let this therefore teach us to conceive, how 
odious we muſt appear in the fight of heaven, 
if we are in bed, ſhut up in ſleep and darkneſs, 
when we ſhould be praiſing God; and are 
ſuch flaves to drowſineſs, as to negle& our 


devotions for it. 2s 
be blamed as a flothjut 


For if he is to 
drone, that rather chuſes the lazy indulgence 
of ſleep, than N his proper ſhare of 
worldly buſineſs; much more is he to be 
reproached, that had rather lie folded up in a 
bed, than be raiſing up his heart to God in acts 


of praiſe and adoration ? . 
Prayer is the neareſt approach to God, and 
the higheſt. enjoyment «7 him, that we are 


capable of in this life. 


3 It 
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It. is the nobleſt exerciſe of the ſoul, the 
moſt exalted uſe of our beſt faculties, and the 
higheſt imitation of the bleſſed inhabitants of 

heaven. = 

When, cur hearts ry oy Age ſend- 
1 oly deſires to the throne of, grace, 
[STS in ur i ſt ſtate, we are upon 
the utmoſt heights of human greatneſs ; we 
are not before kings and princes, but in the 
preſence and audience of the Lord of all 
| | the world, and can be no higher, till death is 


ſwallowed up in . 
e refreſhment of the „that is fo far 
from being intended as an enjoyment, that we 
are forced to receive it either in a ſtate of in- 
ſenfibility, or in the folly of dreams. 
Sheep is ſuch a dull, fiupid ſtate of exiſtence, 
that even amongſt mere animals, we deſpiſe 
them moſt, which are moſt drowſy. 188 
He therefore that chuſes, to en the 
flothful indulgence of ſleep, rather be 
2 at his devotions to God, chuſes the 
d refreſhment of the body, before the 
higheſt, nobleſt employment of the ſoul ; he 
chuſes that ſtate, which is a to mere 


_ animals, rather than that exerciſe, which is 
the glory of _:. 


s ſay, though you riſe late, 
careful of your devotions 


You will per 
yet you are always 
when you are up. | ; 

It may be ſo. But what then ? Is it well 
done of you to riſe late, becauſe you pray 

| when 


C - 


labour. 
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when you are up? Is it pardonable to waſte 
great part of the day in bed, becauſe ſome 
time after you ſay your prayers? - 

It is as much your duty to riſe to pray, as 
to pray when you are riſen. And if you are 
bis & your prayers, you offer. 6 Gul the 
prayers of an idle, ſlothful worſhipper, that 
riſes to prayers, as idle ſervants riſe to their 

Farther, if you fancy that you are careful 
of ou redone, when you are up, though 
it be your cuſſam to riſe late, you deceive 
your ſelf ; for E devo- 
tions as you ought. For he that cannot 
himſelf this drowſy indulgence, but muſt 
away good part of the ing in it, is no 
more prepared for prayer when he is up, than 
he is prepared for faſting, abſtinence, or any 
other ſehfdenial. He may indeed more eaſily 
read over a form of prayer, than he can per- 
. form theſe duties; but he is no more diſpoſed 
to enter into the true ſpirit of prayer, than 
he is diſpoſed to faſting. For ſleep thus in- 
dulged, gives a ſoftneſs and zdleneſs to all our 
tempers, and makes us unable to reliſh any 
thing, but what ſuits with an idle flate of 
mind, and gratifies our natural tem as 
ſleep does. So that a perſon that is a ſlave to 
this idleneſs, is in the ſame temper when he is 
up; and though he is not aſleep, yet he is 
under the effects of it; and every thing that 
is idle, indulgent, or | 2 leaſes him for 
the ſame reaſon that ſleep pleaſes him; and 

Q 4 on 
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on the other hand, every thin that 

care,” or trouble, or T Alenia, is . to 

him, er ee 

He that places „ 1 this morning 
indulgence, would be glad to have all the day 

—_ A though not 

4, as 
and ind de boch in k 22 


12 
ſleep does; 5 with ſach as come as 
near to it as they can. The remembrance of 
a warm bed is in his mind all the day, and he 
is glad when he is not one of thoſe, that fit 
ſtarving in a Church. 

Now you do not i ins, Gu fel '» ane 
can truly mortify that body which he thus 
indulges ; yet you might as "— think this, 
as that he can truly perform his devotions ; or 
live in ſuch a y ſtate of indulgence, and 
yet reliſh the joys of a ſpiritual life. 

For ſurely, no one will pretend to ſay, that 
he knows and feels the true happineſs of 
prayer, hw dece not tak it words his white 
to be early at it. 1 5 

1 e in nature, an Epicure 
to be truly devout; he muſt renounce this ha- 
bit of — before he can reliſh the 
happineſs of devotion. 
ow he that turns ſleep into an iale indul- 

„does as much to corrupt and diſorder 
pu ſoul, to make it a ſlave to bodily appe- 
tites, and keep it incapable of all devout and 
heavenly tempers, as he that turns the ne- 
ceffities 
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cefſities of eating, into a courſe of indul- 


gence. 
A 


that eats and drinks too much, 
does not feel ſuch effects from it, as thoſe do, 
who live in notorious inſtances of gluttony and 
intemperance ; but yet his courſe of indul- 
gence, though it be not ſcandalous in the eyes 
of the world, nor ſuch as forments his own 
conſcience, is a -great and conſtant hindrance 
to his improvement in virtue; it gives him 
eyes that ſee not, and ears that bear not; it 
creates a ſenſuality in the ſoul, increaſes the 
power of bodily paſſions, and makes him in- 
capable of entering into the true ſpirit of Re- 
ligion. | 

Stow this is the caſe of thoſe who waſte 
their time in ; it does not diſorder their 
lives, or their conſciences, as notorious 
act, of intemperance do; but like any other 
more moderate courſe of indulgence, it ſilently, 
and by ſmaller degrees, wears away the ſpirit of 
religion, and finks the foul into a ſtate of dulneſs 
and ſenſuality. | 


If you conſider devotion only as a time of 
ſo much prayer, you may perhaps perform 
it, though you live in this daily indulgence : 
But if you conſider it as a fate of the heart, 
as a lively 2 of the ſoul, that is deeply 
affected with a ſenſe of its own miſery and in- 
firmities, and deſiring the ſpirit of God more 
than all things in the world, you will find 
that the ſpirit of indulgence, and the ſpirit 
of prayer, cannot ſubſiſt together. Mortifi- 


cation, 
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2 of al! kinds, is the life and ſoul 

wv & but he that has not {mall à de- 
gree 


enn 
E can have no reaſon. to think that 
op token 5p. th. cal, ans. 8, OVEN 
Wet conjuntt bs ha jus. peer" babar? 
What righ ein hand has he cut off? What wi 
is pared for? What ſacrifice 1s 
to glfec unto God z, who cannge be fo cruel o 


birnſelF, as to riſe to | tn hong: time, as 
the to Weir. of 28 are content to 


mY L will cru tell 
not to 
that they l themſelves wy ſleep, beca 2 
A. have nat hing to do; and that if th 
either bu ag or leafure to riſe to, th 
cee of their time in they 
But ſuch people muſt be told, that they mil- 
take the matter ; that they have a great deal 
Sof duſineſs to do; they have a bardened beart 
0 to change ; ; they 123 the whole ſpirit of Re- 
ligion to get. For ſurely, he that thinks de- 
votion to be of leſs moment, than buſineſs or 
| pleaſure; or that he has nothing to do, be- 
Fw nothing but his prayers want may 
be juſtly ſaid to have wh whole ſpirit © Reli- 
gion to ſeek. 
You muſt not therefore confider, how ſmall 
a crime it is to riſe late, but you muſt con- 
fider how great a miſery it is, to want the * 
of Religion, to have a heart not rightly 
Fed with prayer; and to live in —- þ Fa 


neſs 


* 
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neſs and jdlenefs, as makes you i le. of 
the moſt fundamental duties, of a chriſ- 

This is the right way of judging, of the 
E time in 

You muſt not conſider the thing barely in 
it ſelf, but what it from; what vir- 
tues it ſhews to be wanting; what vices it 
naturally ſtrengthens. For every habit of 
this kind, diſcovers the fate. of the ſoul, and 
plainly ſhews the whole turn of your mind. 

If our bleſſed Lord uſed to pray early be- 
fore day ; if he ſpent whole nights in prayer ; 
if the Anna was day and night in the 
temple ; if St. Paul and Silas at midnight 
ſang praiſes unto God; if the primitive Chri/- 
ttans, for ſeveral hundred years, beſides their 
hours of prayer in the day-time, met publick. 
ly in che Churches at midnight, to join in 
Pſalms and Prayers, is it not certain that theſe 


they not ſo man in proofs of the whole 
„ their minds? 

And if you live in a contrary ſtate, waſting 
gong of every day in ſleep, thinking any 
time ſoon enough to be at your prayers ; is it 
not equally certain, that this practice as much 
ſhews the ſtate of your heart, and the whole 
turn of your mind? | 

So that if this indulgence is your way of 
life, you have as much reaſon to believe your 
ſelf deſtitute of the true ſpirit of devotion, 

as 


practices ſhewed the fate of their heart? Are 


2 oo 4 ſerious CALL 
you have, to believe the Apoſtles and Saints 
of Ts: Primitive Church were truly devout. 
For as their way of life was a demonſtration of 
their devotion, ſo a con way of life, is as 
ſtrong a proof of a want of devotion. 1 
Bie you read the Scri a 
eligion that i is all life, and ſpirit, . joy in 
God? 7 ſuppoſes our ſouls riſen from earth- 
defires, and bodily indulgences, to 
another BY: world, and 
joyments. ou ſee Chriſtians 8 as 
temples of the Holy Ghoſt, as children of the 
day, as candidates for an eternal crown, as 
_ watchful virgins, that have their lamps al- 
ways burning, in ion of the bride- 
groom. But can he be thought to have this 
joy in God, this care of eternity, this watch- 
ful ſpirit, who has not zeal enough to riſe 


' to his prayers ? 
When you look into the writings and lives of 


the firſt chriſtians, you ſee the fame ſpirit that 
you fee in the Scriptures. All js reality, life 
and action. Watching and prayers, ſelf-denial 
and mortification, was the common buſineſs of 
their lives. 
From that time to this, there has hw no 
perſon like them, eminent for piety, who has 
not, like them, been eminent for ſelf-denial 
and mortification. This is the only royal way 
that leads to a kingdom. 

But how far are you from this way of life, 


or rather how contrary to it, if inſtead of 


imitating their auſterity Be} mortification, 
you 
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nn ſo poor an in- 
gence, as to to riſe to | ; 
ers? If ſelf-denials and bodily fuberings,.. * 
watchings and faſtings, will be marks of glory 
at the day of judgment, where muſt we hide 
our heads, that have ſlumbered away our time 
in ſloth and ſoftneſs ? 1 
You perhaps now | nces, to 
excuſe yourſelves from that Pons of faſting 
and ſelf-denial, which the firſt chriſtians, prac- 
tiſed. You fancy that human nature is .grown 
weaker, and that the difference of Climates, 
may make it not ble for you to obſerve 
their methods of ſelf-denial and auſterity, in 
theſe colder countries. 6 | 
But all this.is but 5 


pretence ; for the change 
is not in the outward ſtate of things, but in 
the inward. ſtate of our minds. When there 
is the ſame ſpirit in us, that there was in the 
Apoſtles and primitive Chriſtians, when we 
feel the weight of Religion, as they did, 
when we have their faith and hope, we ſhall 
take up our croſs, and deny our ſelves, and 
live in ſuch methods of mortification as they 


did. 

Had St. Paul lived in a cold country, had 
he had a conſtitution made weak with a fickly 
ſtomach, and often infirmities, he would have 
done as he . adviſed Timothy, he would have 
mixed a little wine with his water. | | 
But ſtill he would have lived in a ſtate of 
ſelf-denial and mortifieation. He would have 
given this ſame account of himſelf. I there 


fore 


+ 
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fore fo run, not - as uncertainly, 'fo ' fight 1, 
as one that beateth' the air: Bur 


d be à caſte 


of 
you 
fon to think your ſelf capable of any other. 
If I was to defire you, not to ſtudy the gra- 
tifications of your palate, in the niceties of 
meats and drinks, I would not infiſt much 
upon the crime of waſting your money in 
fuch- a way, though it be a great one; but I 
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would' defire you to renounce ſuch a way of 
life, becauſe it ſupports you in ſuch a_ ſtate of 
ſenſuality and indul as renders you in- 
capable of reliſfing the moſt eſſential doctrines 
of Religion. , | 

For the ſame reaſon, I do not inſiſt much 
on the crime of waſting ſo much of time 
in ſleep, though it be a great one, but I de- 
fire you to renounce this indulgence, ' becauſe 
it gives a ſoftneſs and idleneſs to your ſoul ; 


is ſo contrary to that [rvely, zealous, watch- 
ful, feif- denying ſpirit, which was not only the 
irit of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, the ſpirit of 
the ſaints and martyrs which have ever been 
amongſt men, but muſt be the ſpirit of all 
thoſe, who would not fink in the common 
corruption of the world. | 
Here therefore, we muſt fix our charge 
againſt this practice; we muſt blame it, not 
as having this or that particular evil, but as a 
general habit, that extends it ſelf through our 
whole ſpinit, and ſupports a ſtate of mind that 
is wholly wrong. 1 
It is contrary to piety; not as accidental ſlips 
and miſtakes in life are contrary to it, but in 
fuch a manner, as an ill habit of body is con- 
trary to health 
On the other hand, if you was to riſe early 
every morning, as an inſtance of ſelf-denial, 
as a method of renouncing indulgence, 'as 
a means of redeeming your time, and fitting 
your ſpirit for prayer, you would find mighty 
advantages from it. This method, thoug 


3 


— 


| ſoul, .. 
one 
it 


ahora 5 19 di 

and be very likely to bring 
ing part of Pay fog rapes | 
and devotion. at 
But above all, one certain benefit from this 
method you will be ſure of having, it will 
beſt fit and prepare you for the reception 


pla 
in 


* 


He that is thus prepared for ra er, who 
riſes with theſe diſpoſitions, is in. _ diffe- 
rent ſtate from him, who has no rules of this 


kind; 
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kind ; who riſes by chance, as he happens to 
be weary of his bed, or is able to fleep no 
longer. If ſuch a one prays only with his 
mouth ; if his heart feels nothing of that 
which he ſays ; if his prayers are only things 

of cqurſe; if they are a lifeleſs form of words, 
which he only repeats becauſe they are ſoon 
faid; there is nothing to be wondered at in all 
this ; for ſuch diſpoſitions are the natural ef- 
fect of ſuch a ſtate gy 4p 

Hoping therefore, that you are now enou 

3 of the of riſing early 8 
your prayers, I ſhall proceed to lay before you 
a — 2 of daily prayer. : mw 

] do not take upon me to preſcribe to you 
the uſe of any particular forms of prayer, but 
only to ſhew you the neceſſity of praying at 
ſach times, and in ſuch a manner. 

You will here find ſome helps, how to fur- 
niſh yourſelf with ſuch forms . of prayer, as 
ſhall be uſeful to you. And if you are ſuch 
a proficient in the ſpirit of devotion, that 
your heart is always ready to pray 1n its own 
language, in this caſe I preſs no neceſſity of 
borrowed forms. 

For though I think a form of prayer very ne- 
ceſſary and expedient for public worſhip, yet 
if any one can find a better way of raiſing his 
heart unto God in private, than by prepared 
forms of prayer, I have nothing to object 
againſt it; my deſign being only to aſſiſt and 
direct ſuch as ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. 


R Thus 
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Thus much, I believe, is certain, that the 
generality of Chriſtians ought to uſe forms of 
prayer, at all the regular times of prayer. - It 
feemes right for every one to begin with a form 
of prayet; and if in the midſt of his devoti- 
ons, he finds his heart ready to break forth in- 
to new and higher ſtraihs of devotion, he 
ſhould leave his form for a while, and follow 
thoſe fervours of his heart, till it again wants 
the aſſiſtance of his uſual petitions. 
This ſeems to be the true liberty of privete 
devotion ; it ſhould be under the direction of 
ſome form ; but not ſo tied down to it, but 
that it may be free to take ſuch new 
ons, as its preſent fervours happen to f 
it wich; which ſometimes are more affe 
and carry the foul more powerfully to oof 
than any expreſſions that were ever _ uſed of 
foes.  : 

All people chat have ever ade any reflets- 
ons upon what paſſes in their own — muſt 
know that they are mighty changeable in re- 

to devotion. Sometimes our hearts are 
ſo awakened; have ſuch ſtrong apprehenſions of 
the divine Preſence, are ſo full of deep com- 
punction for our fins, that we cannot confeſs 
them in any language, but that of fears. 

Sometimes the light of God's countenance 
ſhines ſo bright upon us, we ſee ſo far into the 
inviſible world, we are ſo affected with the 
wanders of the love and goodneſs of God, that 
our hearts worſhip and adore in a languaze 

higher 
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higher than that of words, and we feel tran- 
ports of devotion, which only can be felt. 

On the other hand, ſometimes we are fo 
fink into our bodies, ſo dull and unaffefed with 
that which concerns our ſouls, that our hearts 
are as much too low =, prayers ; we can- 
not kee with our forms of confeſſion, 
ox food f of that in- our hearts which we 
have in our mouths ; we thank and praiſe God 
with forms of words, but our hearts have lit- 
Ar ae highly e, 

It is ore y nec to provide 
gainſt this inc VS of our hearts, Dy ha- 
rs at hand fi & forme of prayer, as may beſt 
ſuit us when our hearts are in their be Nate, 
and alſo be moſt likely to raiſe and ſtir them 
up, when they are funk into dulneſs. For as 
words have a power of affecting our hearts on | 
all occaſions, ' as the ſame thing differently e ex- 
preſſed has different effects upon our minds; 
fo it is reaſonable, that we ſhould make this 
advantage of language, and provide ourſelves 
with ſich forms of expreſſions, as are moſt | 
likely to move and enliven our ſouls, and fill 
them with ſentiments ſuitable to them. 

The firſt thing that you are to do, when 
you are upon your Enes, is to ſhut your ges, 
and with a ſhort filence let your ſoul place it 
ſelf in the preſence of God; that is, you * 
to uſe this, or ſome other better mt a 
ſeparate yourſelf from all common . 
and make your heart as ſenſible as you can of 


the divine preſence. 
7 Now 
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| Naw if this recollection of ſpirit is neceſ- 
fary, as who can fay it is not ? then how poor- 
ly muſt they perform their devotions, who 
are always in a ; who begin them in 
haſte, and hardly allow themſelves time to 
' repeat their very form, with any gravity or at- 
tention ? Theirs is properly ſayzng prayers, in- 
Read of praying. * 
To proceed; if you was to uſe yourſelf (as 
far as you can) to pray always in the ſame 
place; if you was to reſerve that place for de- 
| yotion, and not allow yourſelf to do any thing 
common in it; if you was never to be there 
yourſelf, but in times of devotion; if any 
bittle room, (or if that cannot be) if any par- 
ticular part of a room was thus uſed, this find 
of conſecration of it, as a place holy unto God, 
would have an effect upon your mind, and 
diſpoſe you to ſuch tempers, as would very 
much affiſt your devotion, For by having a 
place thus ſacred in your ram, it. would in 
| ſome meaſure reſemble a chase or houſe of 
God. This would diſpoſe you to be always 
in the ſpirit of religion, when you was there ; 
and fill you with. we and boly thoughts, when 
you E yourſelf. Vour on apartment 
would raiſe in your mind, fach ſentiments as 
. 
you would be afra g or. 

| thing that was /ooli/h near that place, ah BY | 
| the place of prayer, and holy intercourſe with 


When 


* 
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When you begin petitions, uſe ſuch 
various dl do of God, 
dhe 3 
noſh and of the divine Nature. 

Begin therefore in words like theſe : O Be- 
ing of all beings, . all light and glory, 
gracious Father of men and angels, whoſe uni- 
ver/al Spirit is every where preſent, giving 
life, and Light, and joy, to all angels in heaven, 
and all creatures upon earth, &c. | 
For theſe repreſentations of the divine At- 
tributes, which ſhew us in ſome degree the 
majeſty and greatneſs of God, are an excellent 
means of raifing our hearts, into lively acts of 
worſhip and adoration. _. 
' What is the reaſon, that moſt people are ſo 
much affected with this petition in the Burial 
Service of our Church: Ter, O Lord God moſt 
holy, O Lord moſt mighty, O holy and moſt mer- 
ciful Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter pains 
of eternal death? It is, becauſe the joining 
together ſo many great expreſſons, gives ſuc 
a deſcription of the greatnefs of Divine 
Majeſty, as naturally affects every ſenſible 
Although therefore prayer does not conſiſt 
in fine words, or ſiud:ed expreſſions ; yet as words 
ſpeak to the ſoul, as they have a certain power 
of raifing thoughts in the foul ; ſo thoſe words 
which Peak of God in the highe// manner, 
which moſt fully expreſs the power and pre- 
ſence of God, which raiſe thoughts in the ſoul 
moſt ſuitable to the greatneſs and Pw 
R 3 | 


. - . 


of 


principakties, that makeſt int 
fron for all the. world ; thou that art the j 

wilt [peedy 

all 


of the quick and dead ; thou that 
come down in thy Father's glory, to reward 
men according to their works, be thau my light and 


For ſach repreſentations, which deſcribe fo 
many. characters of our Saviour's nature and 
power, are not only proper acts of adoration, 
but will, if they are repeated with any at- 
tention, fill aur hearts with the higheſt fer- 
vours of true e 0 

Again, if you aſk. any particular grace o 
our bleſſed Lord, let it be in ſome manner 
like this : 2 855 | 
O holy Jaſus, Sen of the moſt high Gad, thou 
that waſt jcourged at a N firetched and 
nailed upon a croſs, for the fins of the world, 
nite me to thy croſs, and fill my ſoul with thy 
boly, bumble, and ſuffering ſpirit. 0 — 


e Life. 144 
| , thou that did ſave the thief e 
2. ove me from the ul # & 221 
out 


digi ca ſeven devi 
Rae ens, caſt out of my heart all e boughts, 
and wicked tempers. A ider of life, thou — 


dig raiſe Lazarus the , raiſe 

fat the death LT art of 7. 2 
char digt give to thy Apoſiles pomer over unclean 
ſpirits, give me power over my own heart. Thou 
that diaſi _ unto thy diſciples when the doors 
were ſhut, do thou appear unto me in the ſecret 
a my heart. Thou that did cleanſe 
the lepers, heal the fick, and give fight to the . 
cleanſe my heart, heal the diſorders of my foul, and 
fill me with heavenly light. 

Now theſe kinds of appeals have a double 
advantage ; firſt, as they are ſo many proper 
acts of our faith, whereby we not only ſhew 
our belief of the miracles of Chriſt; but turn 
them at the ſame time into ſo many inſtances 
of worſhip and adoration. 

- Secondly, As they ſtrengthen and increaſe 
the faith of our pra by preſenting to our 
minds ſo many ae of that power and 

goodneſs, which we call upon for our own aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

For he that appeals to Chriſt, as caſting out 
devils, and raiſing the dead, has then a power- 
ful motive in his mind to pray earneſtly, and 
depend faithfully upon his afliſtance. | 

Again; in order to fill your prayers with 
excellent ſtrains of devotion, it may be of uſe 


When 


to you to obſerve this farther rule: 
R 4 


unto 
At all the fated hours of prayer, it will be 


TEE benefit to you, to have ſomething 


and ſomething at liberty, in your devo- 
tions. | | 
You ſhould have ſome fixed ſubject, which 
is conſtantly to be the chief matter of your 
foe at that particular time; and yet have 
iberty to add ſuch other petitions, as your con- 
dition may then require, _ 
For inſtance; As the morning is to you the, 
beginning of a new life; as God has then 
iven you 2 new enjoyment of yourſelf, and a 
eſh entrance into the world, it is highly pro- 


2 , that your f devotions ſhould be a praiſe 
J Ar lie to God, as for a » 
tion; and that you ſhould offer and devote 


1 
| 
—ͤ— 
i 
[ 
* 


| 


body and foul, all that you are, and all that 
> have, to his ſervice and glory. e N 
Receive therefore every day, as a reſurrection 


from death, as a new enjoyment of life; meet 


very rifag far with ſach fentiments of God's 
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a your _—_— r the 
ſenſe of ſo. great a bleſſing, let your joyful 
heart praiſe and magnify ſo good 'and glorious 
a Creator. 
Let therefore praiſe and thankſgiving, and 
ob/ation of 238 — * 2 be Fo pk the 
fixed and certain ſub) your 
in the morning; and then take the li * 
adding ſuch other devotions, as the accidental 
difference of your fate, or the accidental diffe- 
rence. of your beart, ſhall then make moſt 
needful if expedient for you. | 
For one of the greateſt benefits of private | 
devotion, conſiſts in rightly adapting our pray- 
ers to theſe two conditions, the difference of 
our tate, and the difference of our hearts. | 
By the difference of our fate, is meant the 
difference of our external ftate or condition, as 
of ſickneſs, health, pains, - loſſes, diſappoint- 
ments, troubles, particular mercies, or judgments 
from God; all ſorts of kindneſſes, injuries or 
reproaches from other people. | 
Now as theſe are great parts of our ſtate of 
life, as they make great difference in it, by 
continually changing; ſo our devotion will be 
made doubly beneficial to us, when it watches 
to receive and ſanctify all - theſe changes of our 
ſtate, and turns them all into ſo many occaſi- 
ons, of a more particular application. to God, 
of ſuch thankſgivings, ſuch reſignation, ſuch 
petitions, as our preſent ſtate more eſpecially 
requires, 


And 
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And he that makes every change in his 
n of preſenting unto ſome 


ſtate, ] 
bs 
A. 
* 
- 


ments, and 
Now as pers, 
neſs of our nature, will have their ſucceſſion 
more or leſs, even in pious minds; fo we ſhould 
conſtantly make the preſent fate of our heart, 
the reaſon of ſome particular application to 
and eaſy paſſions, of love and joy in God, we 
ſhould then offer the grateful tribute of thankſ- 
giving to God; for the poſſeſſion of ſo much 
happineſs, thankfully owning and acknowledg- 
ing him as the bountiful Giver of it all. 

If, on the other hand, we feel ourſelves la- 
den with heavy paſſions, with dulneſi of ſpirit, 
anxiety and uneufmeſi, we muſt then look up 
to God in acts of humility, confeſſing our un- 
worthineſs, opening our troubles to him, be- 
ſeeching him in his good time to leſſen the 
weight of our infirmities, and to as us 

m 
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from ſuch paſſions as oppoſe the purity and 


1 oſ our ſouls. 
Now by thus watching, and attending to che 


preſent ſtate of our hearts, and ſuiting ſome of 


our petitions to their wants, we ſhell 
not only be well acquainted with the diſorders 
of our ſouls, but a be well exerciſed in the 


method of curing Gam. 

By this prudent and wiſe application of 
our prayers, we ſhall get all the relief from 
them that is poſſible ; and the very change- 
ableneſs of our hearts, will prove a means of 
exerciſing a greater variety of holy tem- 
*' Now by all that has here been ſaid, you will 
eaſily perceive, that perſons careful of the 
benefit of prayer, ought to havea great 
| ſhare in the forming and compoling * their own 
devotions. 

As to that part of their prayers, which i is 
always fixed to one certain ſubject, in. that 
they may uſe the help of forms compoſed by 
other ons ; but in that part of cher pray- 
ers, which they are always to ſuit to the 

ſent ate of their life, and the preſent ſtate 
of their beart, there they muſt oy the ſenſe 
of their own condition 'help them to ſuch 
kinds of petition, thankſgrving, or refignation, 
as their preſent ſtate more ef; y re- 
quires. 

Happy are they, who have this buſineſs and 
employment upon their hands! 5 

And 


and idh loſt in the 
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Aud now, if people of leiſure, w 
men, or women, wWho are ſo much at 


Ie 


Fi 


75s 


devotion; if their minds were often thus em- 
ployed, ſometimes meditating upon them, 
-ſornetimes getting them by heart, and making 
them as habitual as their own thoughts, how 
fervently would they pray, who came thus 
prepared to prayer? r 
And how much better would it be, to make 
\ this benefit of /eiftre-time, than to be dully 
| poor _—_—_— of a 
| playing, no, wandring life? 
re 
furniſhed with hymns and anthems of the 
ſaints, and teach their ſouls to aſcend to God, 
than to corrupt, bewilder, and confound their 
hearts, with the will fancies, the Juftful 
thoughts of a lewd Poet ? 


Now 
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Now though people of leiſure ſeem called 
more particularly to this ſtudy of devotion, 
yet perſons of much bufineſs or labour, muſt 
not think themſelves excuſed from this, or 
ſome better method of improving their de- 
votion. | 
For the greater their buſineſs is, the more 
need they have nn this, 
to prevent its power over their hearts; to ſe- 
cure them from ſinking into workdly tempers, 
and preſerve a ſenſe and taſte of heavenly 
things in their minds. And a little time regu- 
larly and conſtantly employed to any one uſe 
or end, will do great things, * produce 
mighty Ges | 

And it is for want of conſidering devotion -- 
in this IAigbr, as ſomething that is to _ nurſed 
and cheriſhed with care, as ſomething that is 
to be made part of our buſineſs, e 
improved with care and contrivance, by art 
and method, and a diligent uſe of the beſt 
helps; it is for want of conſidering it in this 
light, that ſo many le are ſo little bene- | 
fited by. it, and live die ſtrangers to that 
ſpirit of devotion, which by a prudent uſe of | 

oy ap means, they might have enjoyed in a 
degree. 

For . the ſpirit of devotion is the 
gift of God, and not attainable by: any mere 
power of our own, yet is it moſtly y given, 
and never withbeld, from thoſe, who 'by a wiſe 
and diligent uſe of proper means, "_ 
themſelves for the reception of it. 

And 


Aerni Cart 
And it is amazing to ſee, how eagerly men 
employ their parti, their ſagacity, time, ſtudy, 
application and exerciſe ; how hel Ips are cal- 
led to their affiſtance, when any thing is intend- 
ed and defired in worldly matters; and how 
dull, negligent, and unimproved they are, how 
little they uſe their parts, ſagacity, and abili- 
ties, to raiſe and increaſe their devotion! 
Mundanus is a man of excellent parts, and 
— on. He is well advanced in 
age, and has made a great figure in buſineſs. 
Every part of trade and buſineſs that has fal- 
len in his way, has had ſome im 
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t 
from him; . he is always contriving to car- 
ry every method of doing any thing well, to 
its greateſt height. Mundanus aims at the 


greateſt perfection in every thing. The ſound- 
neſs and 2. of his mind, and his juſt 
way of thinking upon things, makes him in- 


tent upon removing all imperfections. 

He can tell you all the defects and errors in 
all the common methods, whether of trade, 
building, or improving land, or manufacture: | 
The clearneſs and ſtrength of his underſtand- 
ing, which he is conſtantly improving, by con- 
tinual exerciſe in theſe matters, by often di- 
geſting his thoughts in writing, and trying 
every thing my way, has rendered him a 
great maſter of moſt concerns in human 


Thus has Mundanus gone on, increafing his 
knowledge and Judgment, as faſt as his years 
came upon him. 


The 
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The one only thing which Has not fallen un- 
der his improvement, nor received any benefit 
. is his de votion: This 
is juſt in the ſame poor ſtate it was, when he 


was only fix years of age, and the old man 


bo — in that little of words, which 
mother uſed to hear him repeat night and 
morning. 

This Mundanus, that ever ſaw the 
utenfil, or ever took the meaneſt trie 
into his hand, without conſidering how it 
might be made, or uſed to better advantage, 
has gone all his life long praying in the ſame 
manner, as when he was a child; without 
ever confidering how much better or 
he might pray; without conſidering. how 1 im- 
proveable the ſpirit of devotion is, how ma- 
ny helps a wiſe aud reaſonable man may call 
to his aſſiſtance, and how neceſlary it is, that 
our prayers ſhould be enlarged; varied and 
ſuited to the particular ſtate and condition of 
our lives. 

If Mundanus ſees a book of devotion, he . 
ſes it by, as he does a Hpelling- boot, becauſe 
he remembers that he learned to pray, ſo many 
years ago under his mot ber, when he learned to 

Il. | 
* ow how poor and pitiable is the conduct 
of this man of ſenſe, who has ſo much judg- 
ment and underſtanding in every thing, but 
that which is the whole wiſdom of man ? 

And how miſerably do many people, more 
or leſs, imitate this conduct? 


All 


1 —_— as to re- 
Fae is or aſk themſelves. any 


ITE SITES ſoon fee, that the 
ſpirit of devotion was like any, other ſenſe or 
underſtanding, that is only to be improved by 
ſtudy, care, application, and the uſe of ſuch 
means and belps, as are neceſſary to make a man 
N 07 pc 

is a man of learning, and well 
in all the beſt authors of antiquity. 
He bs read chem fo much that he has en- 
tered into their ſpirit, and can very ingeni- 
oully imitate the manner of any of them. 
Au their thoughts are his thoughts, and he 
can expreſs himſelf in their language. He is 


ſo great a friend to this imp — 


mind, that if he li Ins of 's young &bolar, 
he never fails to 


ſtudies. 


viſe him concerning his 


Clafficus tells his young men, he muſt not 
think that he has done enough, when he has 
only learned languages; but that he muſt be 
daily converſant with the beſt authors, read 
them again and again, catch their ſpirit by 
living with them, and that there is no other 
way of becoming like them, or of making 
himſelf a man of tete and judgment. 

How wile might Claſſicus have been, and 
3 have __ 


e yorld, if he had but thought as july of 
— as he does of — oy "_y 

He never, indeed, fays any thing ſhocking 
or offenſrve about devotion, becauſe he never 
thenks, or talks about it. It ſuffers nothing 
from him, but neglect and diſregard. 

The. two Teſtaments would not have had 
ſo much as a place amongſt his Books, but 
that they are both to be had in Greek. 

Clafficus thinks that he ſufficiently ſhews his 
regard for the holy Scripture, when he tells 
you, that he has no other Books of piety be- 
fides them. 

It is very well, Claſſicus, that you prefer 
the Bible to all other Books of piety ; he has 
no judgment, that is not thus far of your 

ion. 

But if you will have no other book of 
piety beſides the Bible, becauſe it is the beſt, 
How comes it, Claſſicus, that you do not con- 
tent your ſelf with one of the 3% Books 
amongſt the Greeks and Romans? How comes 
it that you are fo greedy and eager after all of 
them? How comes it that you think the 
knowledge of one is a neceſſary help to the 
knowledge of the other? How comes it that 
you are ſo earneſt, ſo laborious, ſo expenſive 
of your time and money, to reſtore broken 
periods, and ſcraps of the ancients? 

How comes it that you read ſo many Com- 
mentators upon Cicero, Horace, and Homer, 
and not one upon the Goſpel? How * 

8 t 
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the holy ardour of his ſoul ? 
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that your love of Cicero, and Ovid, makes 
you love to read an author that writes like 
them; and yet your efteem for the Gofpel gives 
you no deſire, nay, prevents your reading 
ſuch Books, as breath the very ſpirit of the 
Goſpel? 

How comes it that you tell g ſcbo- 
lar, he muſt not — 4 himflif with Lars 
underſtanding his authors, but muſt be conti- 
nually reading them all, as the only means of 
entering into their ſpirit, and forming his own 
jadgment according to them ? 

Why then muſt the Bible lye alone in your 
ſtudy? Is not the ſpirit of the ſaints, the 
piety of the holy followers of Jeſus Chriſt, as 
and neceſſary a means of entering into 


the ſpirit and 7e of the Goſpel, as the read- 
ing of the ancients is of entering into the ſpi- 


rit of antiquity ? 

Is the fpirit of poetry only to be got by 
much reading of Poets and Orators? And is 
not the ſpirit of devotion to be got in the 
ſame way, by frequent reading the holy 
thoughts, and pious ſtrains of devout men? 

Is your young Poet to ſearch after 
line, that may give new wings to his fancy, 
or direct his imagination? And is it not as 
reaſonable for him, who defires to improve in 
the divine life, that is, in the love of heavenly 


things, to ſearch after every ſtrain of devo- 


tion, that may move, kindle, and inflame 
Do 
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Do you adviſe your Orator to tranſlate the 
beſt Orations, to commit much of them to 
memory, to be frequently exerciſing his talent 
in this manner, that habits of thinking and 
| ſpeaking juſtly may be formed in his mind? 
And is there not the ſame benefit and advan- 
tage to be made by books of devotion? Should 
not a, man uſe them in the ſame way, that 
habits of devotion, and aſpiring to God in ho- 
ly thoughts, may be well formed in his ſoul ? 

Now the reaſon why Claſſicus does not think 
and judge thus reaſonably of devotion, is 
owing to his never thinking of it in any other 
manner, than as the ating a form of words. 
It never in his life entered into his head, to 
think of devotion as a fate of the heart, as an 
improveable talent of the mind, as a temper that 
is to grow and increaſe like onr reaſon and judg- 
ment, and to be formed in us by ſuch a regu- 
lar diligent uſe of proper means, as are neceſ- 
ſary to form any other wiſe habit of mind. 

And it is for want of this, that he has been 
content all his life, with the bare letter of 
Prayer, and eagerly bent upon entering into 
the ſpirit of heathen poets and orators. 

And it is much to be lamented, that num- 
bers of ſcholars are more or leſs chargeable 
with this exceſſive folly ; ſo negligent of im- 
proving their devotion, and fo defirous of o- 
ther poor accompliſhments, as if they thought 
it a nobler talent, to be able to write an 
epigram in the OE Martial, than to On, 
| 2 an 
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and think, and pray to God, in gon of 
St. Auſtin. 

And yet, to correct this temper, and fill a 
man with a quite contrary ſpirit, there ſeems 
to be no more required, than the bare belief 
of the truth of Chriſtianity. 

And if you was to aſk Mundanus, and Claſ- 
. ficus, or any man of bufineſs, or learning, 
whether piety is not the higheſt perfeion of 
man, or devotzon the attainment in 
the world, they muſt both be forced to anſwer 
in the affirmative, or elſe give up the truth of 
the Goſpel. 

For to ſet any accompli againſt devo- 
tion, or to think any thing, or all things in 
the world, can bear any p ion to its excel- 


t 


lency; is the ſame abſurdityin a Chriſtian, as 
it would be in a Philoſopher to prefer a meal: 
meat, to the greateſt improvement in know- 
ledge. 
. 
and 


profeſſes purely the ſearch 
. ſo Cbriſtianity 
ſuppoſes, 2 deſires, and aims at nothing 
elſe, but the raiſing fallen man to a divine 
life, to ſuch habits of holineſs, ſuch degrees 
of devotion, as may fit him to enter among 
the holy inhabitants of the kingdom of hea- 
Ven. 

He that does not believe this of Chriſtiani- 
ty, may be reckon'd an infidel; and he that 
believes 1 much, has faith enough to give 
him a right judgment of the value of things, 
to ſupport him in a ſound mind, and _— 
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him to conquer all the temptations which the 
world ſhall lay in his way. 


To conclude this Chapter. Devotion is no- 


thing elſe but right appreben and right 
affettions towards God. q 

All practices therefore that hei ten and 
improve our true apprehenſions of God, all 
ways of life that tend to nauriſb, raiſe, and 
fix our affections upon him, are to be reckoned 
ſo many helps and means to fill us with de- 
votion. 

As Prayer is the proper fuel of this holy 
flame, ſo we muſt uſe all our care and contri- 
vance to give prayer its full power; as by alms, 
ſelf-denial, frequent retirements, and holy cad. 

ings, compoſing forms for our ſelves, or uſing 
the beſt we can get, adding length of time, 
and obſerving hours of Prayer; changing, im- 
proving, and ſiuiting our devotions to the- 

condition of our lives, and the flate of our 
hearts. 

Thoſe who have moſt jeifure, ſeem more 
eſpecially called toa more eminent obſervance - 
of theſe holy rules of a devout life. And 
they who by the neceſſity of their ſtate, and 
not through their own choice, have but little 
time to employ thus, muſt make the beſt uſe 
of that little they have. | 

For this is the certain way of making FRY | | 
votion produce a devout life. 


S 3 e 
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CH AP. XV. 


Of chanti of Pikes in aw rivate 
this kind of 4 Of the great effefis it 
hath upon our bearts. Of the means of per 


e fparenagh 


* ov have ſeen in the foregoing Chapter, 
what means and methods you are to uſe, 


to raiſe and improve your devotion. How 
early you are to begin your prayers, and what 
is to be the ſubject of your fir? devotions in 
the morning. 

* There is one thing ſtill remaining, that you 
muſt be required to obſerve, not only as fit 
and proper to be done, but as ſuch as cannot 
be neglected, without great prejudice to your 
| devotions. And that is, to begin all your 
Prayers with a Fam. 

This is ſo right, is ſo beneficial to devo- 
tion, has ſo much ect upon our hearts, that 

it may be inſiſted upon as a common rule for 
all perſons. 

I do not mean, that you ſhould read over a 
Pſalm, but that you ſhould chant or fing one 
of thoſe Pſalms, which we commonly call the 
reading Pſalms. For finging 1s as much the 

uſe of a Pſalm, as devout fupplication is 
the. proper uſe of a form of Prayer. — a 
m 
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Palm only read, is very much like a Prayer 
that is only Joked over. 
Now the method of chanting a Plalm, ſuch 
as is uſed in the Colleges in the Untverfitees, 
and in ſome Churches, is ſuch as all Perſons 
are capable of, The change of the voice in 
thus chanting of a Plalm is ſo ſmall and na- 
_ tural, that every body is able to do it, and 
yet ſufficient to raiſe and keep up the gladneſs 
of our hearts. 

You are therefore to conſider this chanting 
of a Pfalm, as a neceſſary beginning of your 
devotions, as ſomething that is to awaken all 
that is good and boly within you, that is to call 
your ſpirits to their proper duty, to ſet you 
in your beſt poſture towards heaven, and tune 
all the powers of your ſoul to 1 and 
adoration. 

For there is nothing that ſo clears a way 
for your prayers, nothing that ſo diſperſes dul- 
neſs of heart, nothing that ſo purifies the ſoul 
from poor and little paſſions, nothing that ſo 
opens heaven, or carries your heart ſo near it, 
as theſe ſongs of proſe. 

They create a ſenſe and delight in God, 
they awaken holy deſires, they teach you how 
to aſk, and they prevail with God to give. 
They kindle an flame, they turn your 
heart into an altar, your prayers into incenſe, 
and carry them as a ſwcet-ſmelling favour to 
the throne of Grace. | 

The difference between ſinging and reading 
a Pſalm, will cafily be underſtood, if you 

S4 conſi- 
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conſider the difference between reading and 
finging a common ſong that you like. Whilſt 
you only read , your only ei, Ga that is 
all; but as ſoon as you {ing it, then you en- 
Joy i it, feel the 22 of it, it _—_ 
ons kee with it, 
and and you eel the fame or * that 
ſeems to be in 

„„. 
ſong, that he need not ing it, that it was 
ſufficient to peruſe it, he N wonder what 

mean; and would think you as abſurd, as 
if you was to tell him, that he ſhould only 
book at his food, to ſee whether it was good, 
but need not eat it: For a ſong of praiſe not 
ſung, is very like any other good thing not 
made uſe of. 

You will ps ſay, that ſinging is a Py 
ticular talent, that belongs only to particular 
people, and that you have neither voice nor 
ear to make any muſick. 

If you had faid that ſinging is a general ta- 
lent, and that people differ in that as they 
in all other things, you had ſaid omething 


much truer. 

For how vaſtly do people differ in the ta- 
lent of thinking, which is not only common 
to all men, but ſeems to be the very eſſence 
of human nature? How readily do ſome peo- 
ple reaſon upon every thing ? 4 how hardly 
do others reaſon upon any thing ? How clear- 
ly do ſome people diſcourſe upon the moſt ab- 
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ſtruſe matters ? and how confuſedly do others 
talk upon the plaineſt ſubje&s ? 

| Yet no one defires to be excuſed from 
thought, or reaſon, or diſcourſe, becauſe he has 
not theſe talents, as ſome people have them. 
But it is full as juſt, for a 
himſelf excuſed from thinting upon God, from 
reaſoning about his duty to him, or diſcour fing 
about the means of ſalvation, decem he hes 
not theſe talents in any fine degree ; this is full 
as juſt, as for a perſon to think himbelf excuſed 
from ſinging the praiſes of God, becauſe he 
has not a fine ear, or a muſical voice. 

For as it is ſpeaking, and not graceful ſpeak- 
ing, that is a required part of prayer ; as it is 
bowing, and not genteel bowing, that is a pro- 
per part of adoration ; fo it is fnging, and not 
artful fine ſinging, that is a required way of 
praiſing God. 

If a perſon was to forbear praying, becauſe 
he had an odd tone in his voice, he would have 
as good an excuſe as he has, that forbears from 
fnging Pſalms, becauſe he has but little ma- 
nagement of his voice. And as a man's ff 
ing his prayers, though in an odd tone, may yo 
ſufficiently anſwer al the ends of his own de- 
votion ; ſoa man's ſinging of a Pſalm, though 
not in a very muſical way, may yet ſuffici- 
ently anſwer all the ends of rejoycing in, and 
praiſing God. 


„This objection might be of ſome 
weight, if you was deſired to ling, to enter- 
tain 


to think 
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tain other people; but is not to be admitted 
in the preſent caſe ; where you are only requi- 
red to fing the praiſes of God, as a part of 
r 

If a perſon that has a very ill voice, and a 
bad way of ſpeaking, was deſired to be the 
mouth of a congregation, it would be a very - 
proper excuſe for him, to ſay that he had not 


a voice, or a way of ſpeaking that was proper 
for prayer. 


But he would be very abſurd, if 
for the ſame reaſon he ſhould negle his own 
private devotions. 

Now this is exactly the cafe of finging 
Pſalms; you may not have the talent of ſing- 
ing, ſo as to be able to entertain other people, 


and therefore it is reaſonable to excuſe your- 


ſelf from it; but if for that reaſon you ſhou14 


excuſe yourlelf from this way of praiſing 


you would be guilty of a great ablu:.: . 
Becauſe ſinging is no more required for . 
muſick that is made by it, than prayer is 
quired for the fine words that it contains, bet 
as it is the natural and proper expreſſion of a 
heart rejoycing in God. 

Our bleſſed Saviour and his apoſtles ſung an 
hymn ; but it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that they rather rejoyced in God, than made 

ne muſick. 
Do but fo live, that your heart may truly 
rejoyce in God, that it may feel itſelf affected 
with the praiſes of God, and then you will 
find, that this ſtate of your heart will neither 

want 2 voice, nor ear to find a tune for a 

Palm, 
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Pſalm. Every one, at ſome time or other, 
finds himſclf able to ſing in ſome degree; 
there are ſome times and occaſions of joy; that 
make all people ready to expreſs their ſenſe 
of it in ſome ſort of harmony. joy that 
they feel, forces frm to tet trite ee 
part in it. 

He therefore that ſaith he wants a voice, or 
2 to ſing a Pſalm, miſtakes the caſe ; 

wants that ſpirit that really rejoices in 
God ; the 21 in his — . and not in 
his ear; and when his heart feels a true joy in 
God, when it has a full reliſh of what is ex- 
prsſſed in the Pſalms, he will find it 
pleaſant, to make the motions of his _ 
ſs the motions of his heart. 

Singing indeed, as it is improved into an 
art, as it ſignifies the running of the voice 
through fuck or ſuch a compaſs of notes, and 
keeping time with a ſtudied variety of chan- 
ges, is not natural, nor the effect of any na- 
tural ſtate of the mind; ſo in this ſenſe, it is 
not common to all people, any more than thoſe 
antick and invented motions which make fine 
dancing, are common to all people. 

But ſinging, as it ſignifies a motion of the 
voice ſuitable to the motions of the heart, 
and the changing of its tone according to the 
meaning of the words which we utter, is as 
natural and common to all men, as it is to 
ſpeak b:gh, when they threaten in anger, or to 
ſpeak /ow, when they are dejected and aik for a 
pardon, * 
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All men therefore are fingers, in the ſame 


manner as all men think, fpeak, laugh, and 
lament, For finging is no more an invention, 


tha grief or joy are inventions. 

Every fate of the heart naturally puts the 
body into ſome ſtate that is ſuitable to it, and 
is proper to ſhew it to other people. If a man 
is , or 4 no one need inſtruct 
him how to expreſs theſc by the tone 
of his voice. The fate of his heart diſpoſes 
him to a uſe of his voice. 

If therefore there are but few fingers of di- 
vine ſongs, if people want to be exhorted to 
this part of devotion ; it is becauſe there are 
but few, whoſe hearts are raiſed to that height 
of piety, as to feel any motions of joy and de- 
k:ght in the praiſes of God. 

Imagine to yourſelf, that you had been 
with Moſes when he was led through the Red 
Sea; that you had ſeen the waters divide them- 
ſelves, and ſtand on an heap on both ſides; that 
you had ſeen them held up till you had paſſed 
through, then let fall upon your enemies ; do 
you think that you ſhould then have wanted 
a voice or an ear to have ſung 3 N es, The 
Lord is my firength, and my ſong, and be is be- 
come my ſalvation, &c? I know, your own 
heart tells you, that all people muſt have 
been fingers upon ſuch an occaſion. Let this 
therefore teach you, that it is the heart that 
tunes a voice to ſing the praiſes of God; 
and that if you cannot fing theſe ſame words 


now with joy, it is $ becauſe you are not ſo af- 
fected 
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1 ts of the world by Je- 
ſus iſt, as were, or ourſelf 
would have DD 
the Red Sea. 


bauchee may, according to the language of the 
world, have neither voice nor ear, if you only 


ſing a Pſalm, or a ſong in praiſe of virtue to 
him; but yet, if in ſome eafy tune you ſing 
ſomething that celebrates his former b. 
he will then, though he has no teeth in his 
head, ſhew you, that he has both a voice and 
an ear to join ſuch muſick. Vou then awaken 
his heart, and he as naturally ſings to ſuch 
words, as he laughs when he 1s pleaſed. And 
this will be the caſe in every ſong that touches 
the heart ; if you celebrate the ruling paſſion 
of any man's heart, you put his voice in tune 
to join with you. . | 
Thus if you can find a man, whoſe ruling 
is devotion, whoſe heart is full of God, 
his voice will rejoice in thoſe ſongs of praiſe, 
which glorify that God that is the joy of his 
heart; though he has neither voice nor ear for 
other muſicx. Would you therefore delight- 
fully perform this part of devotion, it is not 
ſo neceſſary to learn a tune, or practiſe upon 
notes, as to prepare your heart ; for as our 
bleſſed Lord ſaith, out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, &c. ſo it is equally 
... "ow 


by... 
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true, that out of the heart proceed holy joys, 
thankſgiving and praiſe. If you can 41 
with David, beart is fixed, O God, my 
heart is fixed ; it will be very eaſy and natu- 
ral to add, as he did, I will 
praiſe, Ke. 


, Let us now conſider another rea- 
fon for this kind of devotion. As finging is 
a natural ec of joy in the heart, fo it 8 
alſo a natural power of rendering the heart 
ke ſoul and body are ſo united, that they 
have each of them power over one another in 
their actions. Certain thoughts and ſenti- 
ments in the ſoul, produce ſuch and ſuch mo- 
tions or actions in the body; and on the other 
hand, certain motions- and actions of the bo- 
dy, have the ſame power of raiſing ſuch and 
ſuch thoughts and ſentiments in the ſoul. So 
that as ſinging is the natural efe# of joy in 
the mind, ſo it is as truly a natural cauſe of 
raifing joy in the mind. | 

As be of the heart naturally breaks 
out into outward aQts of prayer, ſo outward- 
acts of prayer are natural means of raiſing the - 


g and give 


devotion of the heart. 


It is thus in all ſtates and tempers of the 
mind ; as the inward ſtate of the mind produ- 
ces outward actions ſuitable to it, ſo thoſe 
outward actions, have the like power of rai- 
ſing an inward ſtate of mind ſuitable to 
them. | _ 
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As anger uces angry words, ſo an 
E. T. A _ 


So that if we dandy confider human nature, 
we ſhall find, that * or chanting the 
Pſalms, is as proper and neceſſary to raiſe our 
hearts to a delight in God, as prayer is 
and to excite in us the ſpirit of de- 
votion. Every reaſon for one, is in all re- 
ſpects as ſtrong a reaſon for the other. | 

If therefore you would know the reaſon and 
neceſſity of finging Pſalms, you muſt conſider 
the reaſon and neceſſity of praifing and re- 
Joicing in God ; becauſe ſinging of Pſalms is 
as much the true exerciſe and ſupport of this 
ſpirit of thankſgiving, as prayer is the true 
exerciſe and ſupport of the ſpirit of devotion. 
And you may as well think, that you can be 
devout as you ought, without the os of prayer, 
as that you can rejoyce in God as you ought, 
without the practice of ſinging Pſalms. Be- 
cauſe this ſinging is as much the natural lan- 
guage of praiſe and thanſgiving, as — is 
the natural language of devotion. 

The union of ſoul and body is not a mix- 
ture of their ſubſtances, as we ſee bodies uni- 
ted and mixed together, but conſiſts ſolely in 
the mutual power that they have of acting 
upon one another. 

If two perſons were in ſuch a ſtate of de- 
pendance upon one another, that neither of 

them could act, or move, or think, or feel, 
or or deſire any thing, without putting 


the other into the fame condition, one 


effects which you ſee in the world; as the Sun 
gives light and heat, not "becauſe it has any 
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t 
ly fay, . 
RO — therr ſtubſtances were 

ar. 
— © the tanion of the foul and bo- 
dy ; the ſubſtance of the one cannot be mixed, 
are held 


1 — the body 
on one, but what in ſome degree 


- affects the foul. 


Now as it is the ſole wilLof God, that is 
the regen and cauſe of all che powers and 


natural power of ſo doing; as it is fixed in a 


certain place; arid. other bodies moving about 


it, not becauſe it is in the nature of the Sun 
to ſtand ſtill, and in the nature of other bo- 
dies to move about it ; but merely becauſe it 


| is the will of God, that they ſhould be in 


ſach a ſtate. As the eye is the organ, or in- 
ſtrument of ſecing, not becauſe the ins, 
and coats, and bumours of the eye, have a 
natural power of giving fight : As the cars 
are the organs, or inſtruments of hearing ; 
not becauſe the make of the ear has any na- 
tural power. over ſounds, but merely becauſe 
it is the will of God, that ſceing and hearing 
ſhould be thus received: So in like manner it 

1s 
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is the ſole will of God, and not the nature of 
a human ſoul or body, that is the cauſe of 
this union betwixt the ſoul and the body. 

Now if you rightly apprehend this ſhort 
account of the union of the ſoul and body, 
you will ſee a great deal into the reaſon and 
neceſſity of all the outward parts of Re- 
ligion. | | 
This union of our ſouls and bodies, is the 
reaſon both why we have ſo little, and fo 
much power over ourſelves. It is owing to 
this union, that we have fo little power 
over our ſouls; for as we cannot prevent 
the effects of external objects upon our bo- 
dies, as we cannot command outward cauſes, 
fo we cannot always command the inward 
ſtate of our minds; becauſe, as outward 
objects act upon our bodies without our 
leave, ſo our bodies act upon our minds by 
the laws of the union of the ſoul and the 
body: And thus you ſee it is owing to this 
union, that we have ſo little power over our 
ſelves. 

On the other hand, it is owing to this 
union, that we have ſo much power over our 
ſelves. For as our ſouls, in a great meaſure, 
depend upon our bodies, and as we have great 
power over our bodies, as we can command 
our outward actions, and oblige our ſelves to 
ſuch habits of life, as naturally produce ha- 
bits in the ſoul, as we can mortify our bo- 
dies, and remove our ſelves, from objects that 
T inflame 
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inflame our ons, ſo we have a great power 
over the — ſtate of our fouls. . 
as we are maſters of our outward actions, as 
we can force ourſelves to outward acts of 
reading, praying, finging, and the like, and 
as all theſe bodily actions have an effect upon 
the ſoul, as they naturally tend to form ſuch 
and ſuch tempers in our hearts; ſo by being 
maſters of theſe outward, bodily actions, we 
1 great power over the inward ſtate of the 
cart. | 
And thus it is owing to this union, that 
we have ſo much power over ourſelves. 
Now from this you may alſo ſec the neceſ- 


fity and benefit of finging Pſalms, and of all 
the outward acts of Religion? for if the body 


has ſo much power over the ſoul, it is certain 
that all ſuch bodily actions as affect the ſoul, 
are of great weight in Religion. Not as if 
there was any true worſhip, or piety in the 
actions themſelves, but becauſe ch are pro- 
per to raiſe and ſupport that ſpirit, which is 
the true worſhip of God. 

Though therefore the ſeat of Religion is in 
the heart, yet ſince our bodies have a power 
over our hearts, firce outward actions both 
proceed from, and enter into. the heart, it is 
plain, that outward actions have a great pow- 
er over that Religion which is ſeated in the 
heart. 

We are therefore as well to uſe outward 
helps, as inward meditation, in order to be- 
get and fix habits of piety in our hearts. 


This 
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This doctrine may eaſily be carried too far ; 
for by calling in xd many outward means of 
worſhip, it may degenerate into ſuperſtition ; 
as on the other hand, ſome have fallen into 
the contrary extteme. For becauſe Religion 
is juſtly placed in the heart, ſome have pur- 
ſued that notion ſo far, as to renounce vocal 
prayer, and other outward acts of worſhip, 
and have reſolved all religion into a guze- 
tiſm, or myſtic intercourſes with God in fi- 
lence. 
Now theſe are two extremes equally preju- 
dicial to true Religion; and ought not to be 
objected either againſt internal, or external 
worſhip. As you ought not to ſay, that I en- 
courage that guietiſm by placing religion in 
the heart; ſo neither ought you to ſay, that I 
encourage ſuperſtition, by ſhewing he bene- 
fit of outward acts of worſhip. 

For fince we are neither a ſoul, nor all bo- 
ay; ſeeing none of our actions are either ſ 
rately of the ſoul, or { 


eparately of the body; 
ſeeing we have no habits but ſuch as are pro- 
duced by the actions both of our ſouls and bo- 
dies; it is certain, that if we would arrive at 
habits of devotion, or delight in God, we muſt 
not only meditate and exerciſe our ſouls, but we 
muſt practiſe and exerciſe our bodies to all 
ſuch outward actions, as are conformable to 
theſe inward tempers. 

If we would truly proſtrate our ſouls before 
God, we muſt uſe our bodies to poſtures of 
lowlinek : if we deſire true fervours of devo- 


T 2 tion, 
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tion, we muſt make prayer the frequent la- 
bour of our lips. If we would baniſh all 
pride and paſſion from our hearts, we muſt 
force ourſelves to all outward actions of pati- 
ence and meekneſs. If we would feel inward 
motions of joy and delight in God, we muſt 
practiſe all the outward acts of it, and make 
our voices call upon our hearts. 

Now therefore, you may plainly ſee the 
reaſon and neceſſity of finging of Pſalms ; it is 
becauſe outward actions are n to ſup- 
port inward tempers; and therefore the out- 
ward act of joy is neceſſary to raiſe and ſup- 
port the inward joy of the mind. 

If any people were to leave off prayer, be- 
cauſe they ſeldom find the motions of their 
hearts anſwering the words which they ſpeak, 

ou would charge them with great abſurdity. 
ou would think it very reaſonable, that they 
ſhould continue their prayers, and be ſtrict in 
obſerving all times of prayer, as the moſt 
likely means of removing the dullneſs and in- 
devotion of their hearts. 

Now this is very much the caſe as to Ang 
ing of Pſalms ; people often ſing without 
finding any inward 3 Joy ſuitable to the words 
which they ſpeak.; therefore they are careleſs 


of it, or wholly neglect it; not conſidering, 
that they act as abſurdly, as he that ſhould 
neglect prayer, becauſe his heart was not 
enough affected with it. For it is certain, 
that Cie ſinging is as much the natural * 

0 
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of raiſing motions of joy in. the mind, as 
prayer is the natural means of raifing Hy 
tion. 

I have been the longer upon this head, be- 
cauſe of its great importance to true religion. 
For there is no ſtate of mind fo holy, ſo ex- 
cellent, and ſo truly perfect, as that of _ 
fulne to God, and conſequently nothin 
of more importance in Religion, than ie 
which exerciſes and improves this habit of 

mind. 

A dull, uneaſy, complaining ſpirit, which is 
ſometimes the ſpirit of thoſe that ſeem care- 
ful of Religion, is yet, of all tempers, the 
moſt contrary to Religion, for it dio that 
God which it pretends to adore. For he tuf- 
ficiently diſowns God, who does not adore 
him as a Being of infinite goodneſs. 

If a man does not believe that all the 
world is as God's family, where nothing hap- 
pens by chance, but all is guided and directed 
by the care and providence of a Being, that is 
all love and goodneſs to all his creatures ; if a 
man do not believe this from his heart, he 
cannot be ſaid truly to believe in God. And 
yet he that has this faith, has faith enough to 

overcome the world, and always be thankful 
to God. For he that believes that every thing 
happens to him for the beft, cannot poſſibly 
complain for the want of ſomething that is 
better. 

If therefore you live in murmurin 85 and 
complaints, accuſing * the accidents of life, 

3 it 
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it 1s not becauſe you are a weak, infirm crea- 
ture, but it is becauſe you want the firſl prin- 
ciple of religion, a right belicf in God. For 
as thankfulneſs is an expreſs acknowledgment 
of the goodneſs of God towards you, 1o repi- 
nings and complaints, are as plain accuſations 
of God's want of goodneſs towards you. 

On the other hand, would you know who 
is the greateſt Saint in the world: It is not he 
who prays moſt, or faſts moſt ; it is not he 
who gives moſt alms, or is moſt eminent for 
temperance, chaſtity, or juſtice; but it is he 
who is always thankfy! to God, who wills 


every thing that God erllcth, who receives 


every thing as an inſtance of God's goodneſs, 
and has a heart always mes ous God 
for it. . 

All prayer and devotion, faſtings and re- 
pentance, meditation and retirement, all ſa- 
craments and ordinances, are but ſo many 
means to render the ſoul thus divine, and 
conformable to the will of God, and to fill 
it with thankfulneſs and praiſe for every thing 
that comes from God. This is the perfection 
of all virtues; and all virtues that do not 
tend to it, or proceed from it, are but ſo many 
falſe ornaments of a ſoul not converted unto 
God. 

You need not therefore now wonder, that 
I lay ſo much ſtreſs upon ſinging a Pſalm 
at all your devotions, fince you ſee it is to 
form your ſpirit to ſuch | Joy and thankfulneſs 

to 
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to God, as is the higheſt perfection of a di- 
vine and holy life. 

If any one would tell you the ſhorteſt, 
ſureſt way to all happineſs, and all perfection, 
he muſt tell you to make a to your 
ſelf, to thank and praiſe God for every thing 
that happens to you. For it-is certain, that 
whatever ſeeming calamity happens to you, 
if you thank and praiſe God for it, you turn 
it into a bleſſing. Could you therefore work 
miracles, you could not do more for your ſelf, 
than by this #bankful ſpirit, for it heals with 


a word ſpeaking, and turns all that it touches 
into happineſs. 


If therefore you would be ſo true to your 
eternal intereſt, as to propoſe this thankfulneſs 
as the end of all your Religion ; if you would 
but ſettle it in your mind, that this was the 
ſtate that you was to aim at by all your de- 
votions, you would then have ſomething plain 
and viſible to walk by in all your actions, you 
would then eaſily fee the effect of your vir- 
tues, and might ſafely judge of your improve- 
ment in piety. For-ſo far as you renounce all 


ſelfiſh tempers, and motions of your own 


will, and ſeek for no other happineſs, but in 
the thankful reception of every thing that 


happens to , fo far you may be ſafely 
reckoned to have advanced in piety. 


And akhough this be the higheſt temper 
that you can aim at, though it be the nobleſt ſa- 
crifice thatthe greateſt ſaint can offer unto God, 
yet is it not tied to any time, or place, or great 
| T 4 occa- 
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occaſion, but is always in your power, and 
miay be the exerciſe of every day. For the 
common events of every day are ſufficient to 
diſcover and exerciſe this temper, and may 

lainly ſhew you how far you are governed in 
Al . Ab this thankful ſpirit. 
" Jet for his reaſon, I exhort you to this 
in your devotion, that every day may 
. day of . and that the 
ſpirit of murmur and diſcontent may be un- 
able to enter into the heart, which is ſo often 
employed in ſinging the praiſes of God. 

It may after all, be objected, that 
although the great benefit, and excellent ef- 
fects of this ice are very apparent, yet it 
ſeems not altogether ſo ſit for private devoti- 
ons; ſince it can hardly be perfomed without 
making our devotions publick to other peo- 
ple, and ſeems alſo liable to the charge of 
founding a trumpet at our prayers. 

It is therefore anſwered ; FHirſt. That great 
numbers of. people have it in their my to 
be as private as they pleaſe : ſuch 
therefore are excluded from this excuſe, which 
however it may be ſo to others, is none to 
them. Therofore let ſuch take the benefit of 
this excellent devotion. 

Secondly, Numbers of people are by the ne- 
ceſſity of their ſtate, as ſervants, apprentices, 
priſoners, and families in ſmall houſes, forced 
to be continually in the preſence or fight of 
ſomebody or other. | 
Now 
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Now, are ſuch perſons to neglect their 
yers, becauſe they cannot pray without 
cing ſeen? Are they not rather obliged to be 
more exact in them, that others may not be 
witneſſes of their neglect, and ſo corrupted by 
their example ? TR hg 
Now what is here ſaid of devotion, may 
ſurely be ſaid of this chanting a Pſalm, which 
is only a part of devotion, | 
The rule is this ; Do not pray that you may 
be ſeen of men, but if your cor, obliges 
you to be always in the ſight of others, be 
more afraid of being ſeen to neglect, than of 
being ſeen to have recourſe to prayer. . 
Thirdly, The ſhort of the matter is. this. 
Either people can uſe ſuch privacy in this 
practice as to have no hearers, or they can- 
not. If they can, then this objection vaniſhes 
as to them : and if they cannot, they ſhould 
conſider their confinement, and the neceſſities of 
their ſtate, as the confinement of a priſon ; 
and then they have an excellent pattern to 
follow, they may imitate St. Paul and Silas, 
who' ſung praiſes to God in priſon, though we 
are expreſily told, that the priſoners heard 
them. They therefore did not refrain from 
this kind of devotion for fear of being heard 
by others. It therefore any one is 1n the ſame 
neceſſity, either in priſon, or out of priſon, 
what can he do better than to follow this ex- 
ample ? | 
I cannot paſs. by this place of Scripture, 
without defiring the pious reader to * 
ow 
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how ſtrongly we are here called upon to this uſe 
of Pſalms, and what a mighty recommendation 
of it, the practice of theſe two great Saints is. 
In this their great diſtreſs, in priſon, in 
chains, under the ſoreneſs of ſtripes, in the 
horror of Tight, the diving, bolieft thing they 
could do, was to fing praiſes unto God. 

And ſhall we, after this, need any exhorta- 
tion to this holy practice? Shall we let the day 
paſs without ſuch thankſgivings, as they would 
not neglect in the night Shall a priſon, chains, 
and darkneſs furniſh them with ſongs of praiſe, 
and ſhall we have no fingings in our cloſets ? 

Farther let it alſo be obſerved, that while 
theſe two holy men were thus employed in 
the moſt exalted part of devotion, doing that 
13 earth, which Angels do in Hea- 

wi zo. den, that the foundations of the pri- 

n were ſhaken, all the doors were d, and 
2 ones bands were logſed. N 

And ſhall we now aſk for motives to this 
divine exerciſe, when inſtead of arguments, 
we have here ſuch miracles to convince us of 
its mighty power with God ? 

Could God by a voice from Heaven more 
expreſſly call us to theſe ſongs of praiſe, than 
by thus ſhewing us, how he hears, delivers, 
and rewards thoſe that uſe them? 

But this by the way. I now return to the 
objection in hand; and anſwer Fourthly, That 
the przvacy of our prayers is not deſtroyed by 
our having, but by our ſeeking witneſſes of 
them, hs 
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If therefore no body hears you but thoſe 
you cannot ſeparate yourſelf from, you are as 
much in ſecret, and your Father who ſeeth in 
ſecret, will as truly reward your ſecrecy, as if 
you was ſeen by him alone. 

Fifthly, Private prayer, as it is oppoſed to 
prayer in public, does not ſuppoſe, that no one 
is to have any witneſs of it. For bu 
and wives, brothers and ſiſters, parents and 
children, maſters and ſervants, tutors and pu- 
pils, are to be witneſſes to one another of ſuch 
devotion, as may truly and oy cone be called 
private. It is far from being a duty to conceal 
ſuch devotion from ſuch near relations. 

In all theſe caſes therefore, where ſuch re- 
lations ſometimes pray together in private, and 
ſometimes apart by themſelves, the chanting 
of a Pſalm can have nothing objected againſt 
it 5 TS 


Our bleſſed Lord commands us, when we 

faſt, to anoint our heads, and waſh our faces, 
that we appear net unto men to faſt, but unto 
our Father which is in ſecret. 

But this only means, that we muſt not 
make public oftentation to the world of our 
faſting. 8 

For if no one was to faſt in private, or could 
be ſaid to faſt in private, but he that had no 
witneſſes of -it, no one could keep a private 
faſt, but he that lived by himſelf: For every 
family muſt know who faſts in it. Therefore 
the privacy of faſting does not ſuppoſe ſuch a 
privacy as excludes every body from knowing 

| it, 
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it, but ſuch, a privacy as does not ſcek to 

be known abroad. 

' Cornelius the devout Centurion, of whom 

1 the Scripture ſaith, that he gave 
much, and praye fs Ox ales, 


faith unto St. Peter, four days ago, I was faſting 


untill this hour. 

Now that this faſting was ſufficiently pri- 
vate and le to God, appears from the 
viſion of an Angel, with which the holy man 
was bleſſed at that time. 

But that it was not ſo private, 25. to. be 
entirely unknown to Ae appears, as from 
the — of it here, ſo from what is, ſaid 
* in another place, that he called tw 

3 of his bouſhold ſervants, and a de- 
vout ſoldier of them that waited upon him con- 
tinually. So that Cornelius his faſting was ſo 
far from being unknown to his family, that 
the ſoldiers and they of his houſhold were 
made devout themſelves, by continually alt- 
ing upon him, that is, by ſeeing and par- 
taking of his good works. 

As therefore the privacy or excellency of 
faſting, is not deſtroyed by being known to 
ſome particular perſons, neither would the 
privacy or excellency of your devotions be hurt, 
though by chanting a Pſalm, you ſhould be 
heard by ſome of your family. 

The whole of the matter is this. Great 
part of the world can be as private as they 
pleaſe, therefore let them uſe this excellent 
n between God and themſelves. 

Another 
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Another great part of the world muſt, and 


ought to have witneſſes of ſeveral of their 
the 


devotions ; ole . therefore not 
uſe of a F times as it ought to be 
known to thoſe with whom they Bee that 
they do not neglect their prayers. For ſurely 
there can be no harm in being known to be 
finging a Pſalm, at fuch times as it aught to be 
wn that you are at your prayers. 
Ang i if at "ne times, you defire to be in 
your devotions, as to have no 
beds toy fer it, "nd 1 that reaſon forbear 
I have to againſt 
it: i: Provided, r 
prayer, you never omit this 
For who would not be often doing that in 
the day, which St. Paul and Silas would not 
negle& in the middle of the night? And if 
when you are thus finging, it ſhould come into 
your head, how the priſen ſhaked, and the 
doors opened, when St. Paul ſung, it would do 
your devotion no harm. 
Leftly, ſeeing our imaginations have great 
er over our hearts, and can mightily af- 
fect us with their repreſentations, it would be 
of great uſe to you, if, at the beginning of 
your devotions, you was to imagine to your 
ſelf ſome ſuch repreſentations, as might heat 
and warm your heart into a temper ſuitable to 
. thoſe prayers that you are then about to offer 
unto God. ; 
As thus; before you begin your gſalm of 
praiſe and rejoicing in God, make this uſe 
of your imagination. Be 
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Be ſtill, and imagine to yourſelf, that you 
ſaw the heavens open, * the glorious Choirs 
of Cherubims and Seraphims about the throne 
of God. Imagrne that you hear the mufick 
of thoſe voices, that ceaſe not day 
and night to fing the glories of him that 18, 
and was, and is to come. © 

Help your imagination with ſuch 
of Seri as theſe. Revel. vii. 9. I bebeld, 
and bo, in heaven a great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, 1 Aanding before the throne, and 
before the lamb, cloathed with white robes, and 
palms in 2 hands. And they cried with a 
loud voice, Salvation to our God which fitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the lamb. 

And all the angels flood round about the 
throne, and fell * the 3 on , — 
and glory, and wiſdom, and — and 

nour, and power, and ſtrengtb, be unto God, for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

Think upon this till your imagination has 
carried you above the clouds, till it has placed 
you amongſt thoſe heavenly beings, and made 
you long to bear a part in their eternal muſick. 

If you will but uſe yourſelf to this me- 
thod, and let your imagination dwell upon 
ſuch repreſentations as theſe, you will ſoon 
find it to be an excellent means of raiſing the 
ſpirit of devotion within you. 

Always therefore begin your Eſalm, or 
Song of praiſe, with theſe 3 ; and at 


every 
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N verſe of it, imagine „* amongſt 
heavenly companions, that your voice 
is added to theirs, and that Angels join with 
you, and you with them; and that you with 
il ex and low voice are finging that on earth, 
they are finging in heaven. 

Again, Sometimes imagine that you had 
been one of thoſe that joined with our bleſſed 
Saviour when he ſung an Hymn. Strive to 
imagine to „ with what majeſty he 
looked ; fancy that you had ſtood che by him 
ſurrounded with his glory. Think how your 
heart would have been :mflamed, what ecftafies 
of joy you would have then felt, when fnging 

with the Son of God. Think and 

, with what joy and devotion you would 

> have ſung, bad | this been really your hap- 

ſtate, and * a puniſhment you ſhould 

3 thought it, to have been then ſilent; 

and let this teach you how to be affected with 
Pſalms and Hymns of thankſgiving, 

Again, Sometimes imagine to your ſelf, 
that you ſaw holy David with his hands upon 
his harp, and his eyes fixed upon heaven, 
calling in tranſport upon all the Creation, 
Sun and Moon, light and darkneſs, day and 
night, men and angels, to join with his raptu- 

rous ſoul in praiſing the Lord of Heaven. 
| Dwell upon this imagination, till you think 
you are ſinging with this divine muſician, and 
let ſuch a companion teach you to exalt your 
heart unto God in the following Pſalm ; which 
you may uſe conſtantly firſt in = * 
ſalm 
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Ffm cxiv. I will magnify thee, O Gad 

| ting: and T will pruiſe thy name for ever — 

I beſe following Pfabms, as the 34th, gbth, 
103d, 111th, 146th, 147th, are ſuch as won- 

derfully ſet forth the glory of God; and there- 

fore you may keep to any one of then, at any 

particular hour, as you like: Or you may 

take the fineſt parts of any Pſalms, and ſo ad- 

ding them together, may make them fitter 


for your own devotion. 


————— — — 


CHAP. XVI. 
ng devotions at nine o cloct᷑ in the mor- 
ning, called in Scripture the third hour of the 
day. The fubjef of theſe prayers is humility. 


Am now come to another hour of prayer, 
which in Scripture is called the third 
of the day; but according to our way of num- 
bering the hours, it is called the ninth hour 
of the morning. 
The devout Chriſtian muſt at this time look 
upon himſelf, as called upon by God to renew 
his acts of prayer, and addreſs himſelf again 
to the throne -of grace. 
There is indeed no command in 
Scripture to repeat our devotions at this hour. 
But then it is to be conſidered alſo, that nei- 
ther is there any expreſs command to begin 
and end the day with prayer. So that if that 
be looked upon as a reaſon for neglecting de- 
votion 


hs dh. * * _— 
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votion at this hour, it may as well be 
as a reaſon, for ing devotion both at 
the beginning and end of the day. 
But if the practice of the ſaints in all ages 
of the world, if the cuſtoms of the pious 
Jeus and primitive Chriſtians be of any force 
with us, we have aytharity enough to | 
us, to make this hour a conſtant ſeaſon of de- 
vation. 3 ao 

The Scriptures ſhew us, how this hour was 
conſecrated to devotion both by Jeus and 
Chriſtians ; ſo that if we deſire to number 
ourſelves amongſt thoſe whoſe hearts were 
devoted unto God, we mult not let this hour 
paſs, without ' preſenting us to him in ſome 
folemnities of devotion. And beſides this 
authority for this practice, the reaſonableneſs 
of it, is ſufficient to invite us to the obſervance 
of it. 

For if you was up at a good time in the 
morning, your firſt devotions will have been 
at a proper diſtance from this hour ; you will 
have been long enough at other buſineſs, to 
make it proper for you to return to this great- 
eſt of all buſineſs, the raifing your ſoul and 
affections unto God. 

But if you have riſen ſo late, as to be hard- 
ly able to begin your firſt devotions at this 
hour, which is proper for your ſecond, you 
may thence learn, that the indulging yourſelf 
in the morning ſleep is no ſmall matter; ſince 
it ſets you ſo far _ in your devotions, 1 

robs 
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_ of thoſe graces and bleſſings, which 

* . power with God, if it 
looſes the bands of fin, if it puriſies the ſoul, 
. reforms our hearts, and draws down the ards 
of divine grace; how can that be reckoned 
a ſmall matter, which robs us of an hour of 


| Imagine yourſelf fomewhere placed in the 
ſpectator of all that paſſes in the 


world; and that ſaw in one view, the de- 
votions which all Chriſtian le offer unto 
God every day. e, ou ſaw ſome 
piouſly dividing the day and night, as the pri- 
_ mitive Chriſtians did, and conſtant at all hours 
of devotion, finging Pſalms, and calling upon 
God, at all thoſe times, that Saints and Mar- 
 tyrs received their gifts and graces from God. 
Imagine that you ſaw others living with- 
out any rules, as to times and frequency of 
prayer, and only at their devotions ſooner or 
later, as ſleep and lazineſs happens to permit 
them. 

Now if you was to ſee this, as God ſees it, 
how do you ſuppoſe you ſhould be affected 
with this fight ? What judgment do you ima- 
gine, you ſhould paſs upon theſe different 
. ſorts of people ? Could you think, that thoſe 
who were thus exact in their rules of devotion, 
got nothing by their exact? Could you 
think, that their prayers were received juſt in 
the ſame manner, and procured them no more 


bleſſings, 
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bleſſings, than theirs do, who prefer lazineſs 
and indul to times and rules of devotion ? 

Could you take the one to be as true ſer- 
vants of God, as the other ? Could you ima- 
ine, that thoſe who were thus different in 
eir Ives, would find no difference in their 
ſtates after death ? Could you think it a mat- 
ter of ind: 


were moſt like? 

If not, let it be now your care, to join your- 
ſelf to that number of devout people, to that 
ſociety of ſaints, amongſt whom you deſire 
to be found, when you leave the world. 
And although the bare number and repetition 
of our prayers is of little value, yet ſince 
prayer rightly and attentively performed, is 
the moſt natural means of amending and puri- 
fying our hearts; fince importunity and fre- 
quency in prayer is as much preſſed upon us by 
Scripture, as prayer itſelf ; we may be ſure, 
that when we are frequent and importunate 
in our prayers, we are taking the be/# means, of 
-— g the higheſt benefits of a devout 

_— X 
And on the other hand, they, who through 
negligence, lazineſs, or any other indulgence, 
render themſelves either unable, or uninclined 
to obſerve rules and hours of devotion, we 
may be ſure, that they deprive themſelves of 
thoſe graces and bleſſings, which an exact and 
fervent devotion procures from God. 

Now as this frequency of prayer, is founded 
in the doctrines of cat and * 

2 


Herency, to which of theſe people 
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ed to us by the practice of the true worſhip- 
25 of God; ſo we ought not to think our- 

Ives excuſed from it, but where we can ſhew, 
that we are ſpending our time in ſuch buſi- 
nets, as is more acceptable to God, than theſe 
returns of prayer. 

Leaft of all muſt we imagine, that dulneſs, 
negligence, indulgence, or diverfions, can be any 
pardonable excuſes, for our not obſerving an 
exact and frequent method of devotion. 

If you are of a devout ſpirit, you will re- 

joice at theſe returns of prayer, which keep 
your foul in an holy enjoyment of God ; 
which change your paſſions into divine love, 
and fill your heart with ſtronger joys and con- 
ſolations, than you can poſſibly meet with in 
any thing elſe. 
And if you are not of a devout ſpirit, then 
you are moreover obliged to this frequency of 
prayer, to train and exerciſe your heart into 
a true ſenſe and feeling of devotion. 

Now ſeeing the holy ſpirit of the Chriſtian 
Religion, — the example of the ſaints of 
all ages, calls upon you thus to divide the day 
into hours of prayer; ſo it will be highly be- 
nificial to you, to make a right choice of 
thoſe matters, which are to be the ſubject of 
your prayers, and to keep every hour of prayer 
appropriated to ſome particular ſubject, which 
you may alter, or enlarge, according as the 

you are in requires | | 

By this means, you will have an an opportu- 
nity of being large and particular in all the 


parts 
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farts of any virtue or grace, which you then 
make the ſubje&t of your prayers. And by 
aſking .for it in al/ its parts, and making it 
the ſubſtance of a i prayer once every 
day, you will ſoon find a mighty change in 
your heart; and that you cannot thus con- 
ſtantly pray, for all the parts of any virtue 
every day of your life, and yet live the reſt 
of the day contrary to it. 

If a worlaly-minded man, was to pray every 
day againſt all the ig αα s of a worldly tem- 
per: If he ſhould make a large deſcription of 
the temptations of covetouſneſs, and deſire 
God to aſſiſt him to reject them all, and to 
diſappoint him in all his covetous deſigns, he 
would find his conſcience ſo much awakened, 
that he would be forced either to forſake ſuch 
prayers, or to forſake a worldly life. 

The fame will hold true in any other in- 
ſtance. And if we aſe, and have not, tis be- 
cauſe we aſe amiſs. Becauſe we aſk in cold and 
general forms, ſuch as only name the virtues, 
without deſcribing their particular parts, ſuch 
as are not enough particular to our condition, 
and therefore make no change in our hearts. 
Whereas, when a man enumerates all the parts 
of any virtue in his prayers, his conſcience is 
thereby awakened, and he is frighted at ſeeing 
how far ſhort he is of it. And this ſtirs him 
up to an ardor in devotion, when he ſees how 
much he wants of that virtue, which he is 


praying for. 


U 3 I have 
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I have, in the laſt chapter, laid before you 
the excellency of praiſe and thanſgiving, and 
recommended that as the ſubject of your firſt 
devotions in the morning. 

And becauſe an bumble ſtate of ſoul, is the 
very ſtate of Religion, becauſe humility is 
the Hfe and ſoul of piety, the foundation and 

of every virtue and good work, the 
beſt guard and ſecurity of all holy affections; I 
ſhall recommend humility to you, as highly 
proper to be made the conſtant ſubject of your 
devotions, at this third hour of the day; 
earneſtly deſiring you to think no day ſafe, or 
kkely to end well, in which you have not thus 
early put yourſelf in this poſture of humility, 
and called upon God to carry you through 
the day, in the exerciſe of a meek and /owly 
ſpirit. | 
5 This virtue is ſo eſſential to the right fate 
of our ſouls, that there is no pretending to a 
reaſonable or pious life without it. We may 
as well think to ſee without eyes, or live with- 
out breath, as to live in the ſpirit of religion, 
without the ſpirit of humility. | 

And although it is thus the foul and eſſence of 
all religious duties, yet is it, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the leaſt underſtood, the leaſt regarded, 
the leaſt intended, the leaſt defired and ſought 
after, of all other virtues, amongſt all ſorts of 
Chriſtians. 

No people have more occaſion to be afraid 
of the approaches of pride, than thoſe wha 
have made ſome advances in a pious life. For 

| 99 8 pride 
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pride can grow as well upon our virtues, as our 
vices, and ſteals upon us on all occaſions. 

Every good thought that we have, every 
good action that we do, lays us open to pride, 
and expoſes us to the aſſaults of vanity and 
ſelf- ſatisfaction. 

It is not only the beauty of our perſons, 
the gifts of fortune, our natural talents, and 
the diſtinctions of life; but even our devotions 
and alms, our faſtings and humiliations, 
to freſh and ſtrong temptations of this evil 

irit. 

- And it is for this reaſon, that I fo earneſtly - 
adviſe every devout perſon to begin every day 
in this exerciſe of humility, that he may go 
on in ſaſety under the protection of this good 
guide, and not fall a ſacrifice to his own pro- 
eſs in thoſe virtues, which are to ſave man- 
kind from deſtruction. 

Humility does not conſiſt, in having a worſe 
opinion of ourſelves than we deſerve, or in a- 
baſing ourſelves lower than we really are. But 
as all virtue is founded in truth, ſo humility 
is founded in a true and juſt ſenſe of our 
weakneſs, miſery, and fin. He that rightly 
feels and lives in this ſenſe of his condition, 
lives in humility. 

The weakneſs of our ſtate appears from our 
inability to do any thing, as of ourſelves. In 
our natural ſtate we are entirely without any 
power ; we are indeed active beings, but can 
only act by a power, that is every moment lent 
us from God. 


v4 We 
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We have no more er of our own to 
move a hand, or ſtir a foot, than to move the 
fun, or ſtop the clouds. 

When we ſpeak a word, we feel no more 
power in ourſelves to.do it, than we feel our- 
ſelves able to raiſe the dead. For we act no 
more within our own power, or by our own 
ſtrength, when we ſbeak a word, or make 
a ſound, than the Apoſtles acted within their 
own power, or by their own ſtrength, when a 
wurd trom their mouth caſt out devils, and 
cured diſcaſes. 

As it was ſolely the power of God, that en- 
abled them to ſpeak to ſuch purpoſes, ſo it is 
ſolely the power of God, that enables us to 
ſpeak af all. 

We indeed find that we can „ as we 
find that we are alive; but the actual exer- 


ciſe of ſpeaking is no more in our own power, 
than the actual enjoyment of life. 


This is the dependent, helpleſs poverty of 
our ſtete; which is a great reaſon for humility. 
For ſince we neither are, nor can do any thing 
of ourſelves, to be proud of any thing that 
we are, or of any thing that we can do, and 
to aſcribe glory to ourſelves for theſe things, 


as our own ornaments, has the guilt both of 


Healing and lying. It has the guilt of ftealing, 
zs it gives to ourſelves thoſe things which on- 
ly belong to God. It has the guilt of lying, 
as it is the denying the truth of our ſtate, and 
F we are not. 

Secondy, 
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Secondly, Another argument for humility, 1s 
founded in the miſery of our condition. 

No the miſery of our condition appears in 
this, that we uſe theſe borrowed powers of our 
nature, to the torment and vexation of our- 
ſelves, and our fellow creatures. 

God Almighty has entruſted us with the 
uſe of reaſon, and we uſe it to the diſorder 
and corruption of our nature. We reaſon 
ourſelves into all kinds of folly and miſery, 
and make our lives the ſport of fooliſh and 
extravagant paffions : Seeking after imaginary 
happineſs in all kinds of ſhapes, creating to 
ourſelves a thouſand wants, amuſing our 
hearts with falſe hopes and fears, uſing the 
-world worſe than irrational animals, envying, 
vexing, and tormenting one another with reſt- 
leſs paſhons, and unreaſonable contentions. 

Let any man but look back upon his own 
life, and ſee what uſe he has made of his rea- 
ſon, how little he has conſulted it, and how 
lefs he has followed it. What fooliſh paſſions, 
what vain Zhoughts, what needleſs /abours, 
what extravagant projects, have taken up the 
greateſt part of his life. How fooliſh he has 
been in his words and converſation ; how ſel- 
dom he has done well with judgment, and how 
often he has been kept from doing ill by acci- 
dent; how ſeldom he has been able to p/caſe 
himſelf, and how often he has d:ſþleaſed others; 


how often he has changed his counſels, hated 


what he loyed, and loved what he hated ; how 
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often he has been and tranſported at 
trifles, pleaſed and diſpleaſed with the very 
ſame things, and conſtantly changing from one 
vanity to another. Let a man but take this 
view of his own life, and he will fee reaſon 
enough to confeſs, that pride was not made 
for man. 

Let him but conſider, that if the world 
knew all that of him, which he knows of 
Himſelf ; if they ſaw what vanity and 
govern his infide, and what ſecret tempers fully 
and corrupt his beſt actions, he would have 
no more pretence to be honoured and admired 
for his goodneſs and wiſdom, than a rotten and 
diſtempered body, to be loved and admired for 
its beauty and comelineſs. 

This is fo true, and fo known to the hearts 
of almoſt all people, that nothing would ap- 
pear more dreadful to them, than to have 
their hearts thus fully diſcovered to the eyes 
of all beholders. | 
And perhaps there are very few people in 
the world, who would not rather chuſe to die, 
than to have all their ſecret follies, the errors 
of their judgments, the vanity of their minds, 
the falſeneſi of their pretences, the frequency 
of their vain and diſorderly paſſions, their un- 
 eafineſs, hatreds, envies, and vexations, made 
- known unto the world. | 

And ſhall pride be entertained in a heart, 
thus conſcious of its own miſerable behaviour ? 

Shall a'creature in ſuch a condition, that 
he could not ſupport himſelf under the * 

1 0 
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of being known to the world in his real flate ; 
ſhall ſuch a creature, becauſe his ſhame is on- 
ly known to God, to holy An and his 
own conſcience ; ſhall he, in the fight of God 
and holy angels, dare to be vain and of 
himſelf? | inet 


Thirdly, If to this we add the ſhame and 
t of fin, we ſhall find a till greater reaſon 
humility. 

No creature that had lived in innocence, 
would have thereb any pretence for 
honour and efte 1 oe 
that it ig, or has, or does, is from God, and 
therefore the honour of all that belongs to it 
is only due to God. | 

But if a creature that is a inner, and un- 

der the diſpleaſure of the great governor of all 
the world, and deſerving nothing from him, 
but pains and puniſhments for the ſhameful 
abuſe of his powers ; if ſuch a creature pre- 
tends to ſelf-glory for any thing that he is, or 
does, he can only be ſaid to glory in his 
ſhame, - 
Now how monſtrous and ſhameful the nature 
of ſin is, is ſufficiently apparent from 'that 
great atonement, that is neceſſary to cleanſe us 
from the guilt of it. 

Nothing leſs has been required to take away 
the guilt of our fins, than the ſufferings and 
death of the Son of God. Had he not taken 
our nature upon him, our nature had ** 
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for ever from God, and incapable 
of ever appearing before him. | 

And is there any room for pride, or ſelf- 

gy, 2. <p we are FOOT of ſuch a na- 

Abs ove fins rendered us ſo abominable 
and odious to him that made us, that he 
could not ſo much as receive our prayers, or 
admit our tance, 'till the Son of God 
made him man, and became a ſuffering 
advocate for our whole race ; and can we in 
this flate, pretend to high thoughts of our- 
ſelves ? Shall we preſume to take delight in 
our ot worth, who are not worthy ſo much 
as to aſe pardon for our fins, without the me- 
diation-and interceſſion of the Son of God ? 

Thus deep is the foundation of humility 
laid, in theſe deplorable circumſtances of our 
condition ; which ſhew, that it is as great an 
offence againſt truth, and the reaſon of things, 
for a man in this ſtate of things, to lay claim 
to any de of glory, as to pretend to the 
honour of creating himſelf. If man will boaſt 
cf any thing as his own, he muſt boaſt of his 
miſery and fin ; for there is nothing elſe but 
this, that is his own property. 

Turn your eyes towards heaven, and fancy 
that you ſaw what is doing there ; that you 
ſaw cherubims and ſeraphims, and all the glo- 
rious inhabitants of place, all united in 
one work; not ſeeking glory from one another, 
not labourin g'their own advancement, not con- 
plating 6 their own perfecHions, not finging 


their 


uſt be, for poor worms, ſuch miſerable 
fonners, to take delight in their own fanci 
glories, whilſt the higheſt and moſt glorious 
ſons of heaven, ſeek for no other 8 
and honour, but that of Nr honour 
and greatneſs, and glory to alone? 
Pride is only the diſorder of the fallen 
world, it has no place amongſt other beings ; 
it can only ſubſiſt where ignorance and fen- 


ſuality, lies and falſhood, luſis and impurity 
reign. 
: E. a man, when he is moſt delighted with 


his own figure, look upon a crucifix, and con- 
template our bleſſed Lord firetched out, and 
nailed upon a C; and then let him conſi- 
der, how abſurd it muſt be, for a heart full 
of pride and vanity, to pray to God, through 
the ſufferings of ſuch a meek and crucified Sa- 
viour? 

Theſe are the reflections that you are often 
to meditate upon, that you may thereby be 
* 1 to walk before Cod and man, in ſuch 

a ſpirit of humility, az becomes the weak, 


miſe 
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miſerable, ſinful ſtate of all that are deſcended 
from fallen Adam. 
When you have by ſuch general reflediotis 
as theſe, convinced your mind of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of humility, you muſt not content 


If with this, EBF 


umble, becauſe mind acknowledges the 
reaſonableneſs humility, and declares a- 
| you muſt immediately en- 


e of this virtue, 


learn, S but little at a time, and 
with great difficulty. You muſt conſider, that 
you have not only this virtue to learn, but 
that you muſt be content to proceed as a 
learner in it all your time, endeavouring after 
greater d of it, and practiſing every 
day as of humility, as you every day prac- 
tiſe acts of devotion. 

You would not imagine yourſelf to be de- 
vout, becauſe in your judgment you approved 
of prayers, and often declared your mind in 
favour of devotion. Yet how many people 

themſelves humble enough, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe they often com- 
mend humility, -and make vehement decla- 
rations againſt pride ? 

Czcus is a rich man, of good birth, and 
very fine parts. He is fond of dreſs, curious 
in the ſmalleſt matters that can add any orna- 
ment to his perſon. He is haughty and im- 
perious to all his inferiors, is very full of eve- 
ry thing that he ſays, or does, and nevet 
ima- 
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imagines it poflible, for ſuch a judgment as 
his to be miſtaken. He can bear no contra- 


diction, and diſcovers the weakneſs of your 
underſtanding, as ſoon as ever you oppoſe 
him. He every thing in his houſe, 
his habit, and his equipage, as often as any 
thing more elegant comes in his way. Cæcus 
would have been very religious, but that he 
al thought he was fo. 

ere is nothing ſo odious to Cæcus as a 
proud man; and the misfortune is, that in 
ev in cle ny bat, Gree foie of 

m 


covers in al every body, ſome ſtrokes of 
vanity. 


On the other hand, he is exceeding fond of 
humble and modeſt perſons. Humility, ſays 
he, is fo amiable a quality, that it forces our 
eſteem where-ever we meet with it. There 
is no poſſibility of deſpifing the meane/? per- 
ſon that has it, or of eſteeming the greateſt 
man that wants it. 
| Czcus no more ſuſpects himſelf to be proud, 
than he ſuſpects his want of ſenſe. And the 
reaſon of it is, becauſe he always finds himſelf 
ſo in love with humility, and ſo enraged at 
pride. 

It is very true, Cæcus, you ſpeak fincerely, 
when you ſay you love humility, and abhor 
pride. You are no hypocrite, you. ſpeak the 
true ſentiments of your mind; but then take 
this along with you, Cæcus, that you only 
love humility, and hate pride, in 2 45 people. 
You never once in your life thought of = y 

other 


caſe; 


AW; 
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For the fuller of pride any one is himſelf, 
the more impatient will he be at the ſmalleſt 
inſtances of it in other people. And the leſs 
humility any one has in his own mind, the 
more will he demand, and be delighted with 
it in other 

You muſt therefore act by a quite contrary 
meaſure, and reckon yourſelf only ſo far 
humble, as you impoſe every inſtance of hu- 
mility upon yourſelf, and never call for it in 
other people. So far an enemy to pride, as 
you never bare it in yourſelf, nor ever cen- 
fare it in other perſons. 1 

| ow 
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Now in order to do this, you need only 
conſider, that pride and humility ſignify no- 
thing to you, but ſo far as they are your own ; 
that they do you neither good nor harm, but 
as they are the tempters of your heart. 

The loving therefore of humility is of no 
benefit or advantage to you, but ſo far as you 
love to ſee all your own thoughts, words, and 
actions governed by it. And the hating of 
pride does you no good, is no perfection in 
you, but ſo far as you hate to harbour any 
d of it in your own heart. us 
ow in order to begin, and ſet out well in 
the practice of humility, you muſt take it 
for granted that you are proud, that you have 
all your life been more or leſs infected with 
this unreaſonable temper. 

You ſhould believe alſo, that it is your great- 
eft weakneſs, that your heart is moſt fubjef to 
it, that it is ſo conſtantly ſtealing upon you, 
that you have reaſon to watch and ſuſpect its 
approaches in all your actions. = 

For this is what moſt people, eſpecially new 
beginners in a pious life, may with great truth 
think of themſelves. 

For there is no one vice, that is more deep- 
ly rooted in our nature, or that receives ſuch 
conſtant nouriſhment from almoſt every thing 
that we think or do. There being hardly any 
thing in the world that we want or uſe, or 
any action or duty of life, but pride finds ſome 
means or other to take hold of it. So that at 
what time ſoever we begin to offer ourſelves 


* to 
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to God, we can hardly be ſurer of 222 
re deal of prjds t 


and that you cannot put yourſelf amongſt 
thoſe that want to be cured of pride, you 
may be as ſure, as if an Angel from heaven 
told you, that you have not only much, 
but all your humility to ſeek. 
For you can haye no greater ſign of à more 
confirmed pride, than when you think that 
you are humble enough. He that thinks he 
loves God enough, . himſelf to be an 
entire ſtranger to that holy paſſion; ſo he 
that thinks he has humility enough, ſhews 
that he is not ſo much as a beginner in the 
e = 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Shewing how difficult the practice of bumili 
a by he rencral Hir and temper 2 
world, How Cbriſtianity require us to live 
contrary to the world. - 


Very perſon, when he firſt als; him- 

ſelf to the exerciſe of this virtue of hu- 5 
mility, mufl, as I ſaid before, conſider him- 
Elf as 2 learner, that is to learn ſomething 
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that is contrary to former tempers and habits 
2 and which can only be got by daily 
an 

He has not only as much to do, as he that 


has ſome new art, or ſcience to learn, but he 
has alſo a great deal to wnlearn : He is to for- 
2 lay aſide his own ſpirit, which has 

a long while fixing and forming itſelf; 
he muſt — and depart from abundance 
of paſſions and opinions, which the faſbion 
and vogue, and ſpirit of the world, have made 
natural to him. 

He muſt lay afide his own z becauſe 
as we are born in fin, Sin l, | which is as 
natural to us as ſelf- love, and continually 
ſprings from it. And this is the reaſon, why 
Chriſtianity is ſo often repreſented as a neu 
birth, and a new ſhbirit. 

He muſt lay aſide the opinions and paſſions 
which he has received from the world; becauſe 
the vogue and faſhion of the world, by which 
we have been carried away, as in a torrent, 
before we could paſs right judgments of the 
value of things, is, in many reſpects, con- 
trary to humility; ſo that we muſt wnlearn what 
the ſpirit of the world has taught us, before 
we can be governed by the ſpirit of humility. 

The Devil is called in Scripture the prince 
of this world, becauſe he has great power in 
it, becauſe many of its rules and principles 
are invented by this evil fpirit, the father of 
all lies and falſhood, to ſeparate us from God, 

and prevent our return to happineſs, , 
X 2 Now 


* | . ſerious Cali 
to the t and of 
af world, wages. — 4 


corrupt air we have all 
breathed, there are many 1 * that for 
great, and honourable, 2 — able, 
which yet are ſo far from being ſo, that the 
frue greatneſs and honour of our natyre con- 
fiſt in the got defiring them, 

To abound in wealth, to have fine houſes, 
and rich cloaths, to be beautiful in our perſons, 
to have titles of dignity, to be above our 
fellow-creatures, to command the bows and 
obeiſance of other people, to be looked on 
with admiration, to overcome our enemies 
with power, to ſubdue all that oppoſe us, to 
{t out ourſelves in as much ſplendor as we 
can, to liye highly and — to eat 
and drink, * ourſelves in the moſt 
coſt ly manner, theſe are the great, the honour- 
able, the defirable things, to which the ſpi- 
rit of the world turns the eyes of all le, 
And many a man is afraid of ſanding till, 
and not. engaging in the purſuit of theſe 
things, leſt the ſame world ſhould take him 
for * 

The hiſtory of che Goſpel, is chiefly the 
hiſtory of Chriſt's conqueſt over this fpirit of 
the world, And the number of true Chri- 
ſtians, is only the number of thoſe, who fol- 
lowing the Spirit of Chriſt, have 2 
trary to this ſpirit of the world, | 

Fam man hath not the Spirit of Chrift, be 
15 none. an Again, Whoſoever js mY 
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| God, overcometh the world. Ser your affeFions on 
things above, and not on things on = earth ; for 
ye. are dead, and your life is hid with Chrift in 
God. This is the langu uage of the whole New 
| Teſtament. This is the mark of Chriſtianity ; 
you are to be dead, that is, dead to the ſpirit 
and temper of the world, and live a new life 
in che Spirit of Jeſus Chriſt. | 
 Bitnotwithſtandin g the clearneſs and plain- 
neſs of theſe doctrines which thus renounce 
the world, yet of Chriftians live 
and die flaves & the aalen and temper of 
the world, | 
How My ele well with pride and va- 
nity, for Tick: things as they would not know 
how to value at all, but that = are admired 
in che world "= ; 503 we: 1 
Would a man take ten years more drudg 
in buſineſs to add f bor ſes more to His coach, 
but that he knows, that the world moſt of 
all admires a 'tach and fix ? How featfu) are 
many people of having their houſes poorly 
furniſhed, or themſelves meanly cloathed, for 
this only reaſon, leſt the world ſhould make 
no account of them, and place them amongft 
hw and mean people? 
| How often would a man have yielded to the 
haughtineſs and ill- nature of others, arid 
ſhewn a ſubmiſfve temper, but that he dares 
not paſs for ſuch a poor-ſpirited man in the 
opinton of the world ? + 
Many a man would often drop a reſentment, 
and forgive an affront, but that he is . 
| ”" g 
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if he ſhould, the world would not forgive 
him ? | 
How many would practiſe Chriſtian emp- 


rance and ſobriety in its utmoſt perfection, 
were it not for the cenſure which the world 
paſſes upon ſuch a life? 


Others have uent intentions of living 
— — iſtian perfection, which 
are frighted from, by conſidering what 
role would ſay of them. 
Thus do the i ns which we have re- 
ceived from in the world, enſlave our 


minds, that we not attempt to be emi- 
nent in the fight of God, and holy Angels, 
for fear of being little in the eyes of the 
world. 

From this quarter ariſes the greateſt difficul- 
ty of humility, becauſe it cannot ſubſiſt in 
any mind, but ſo far as it is dead to the world, 
and has with all deſires of enjoying its 

and honours. So that in order to 
be truly humble, you muſt unlearn all thoſe 
notions, which you have been all your life 
learning from this corrupt ſpirit of the 
world. 

You can make no ſtand againſt the aſſaults 
of pride, the meek affections of humility can 
have no place in your ſoul, till you ſtop the 

wer of the world over you, and reſolve 
againſt a blind obedience to its laws. 

And when you are once advanced thus 
far, as to be able to ſtand ſtill in the torrent 
of worldly faſhions and opinions, and * 
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the worrb and value of things which are moſt 
admired and valued in the world, you have 
gone a great way in the gaining of your free- 
dom, and have laid a good foundation for the 
amendment of your heart. 

For as great as the power of the world is, 
it is all built upon a blind obedrence, and we 
need only open our eyes; to get quit of its 
power. | | 
Aſk who you will, learned or unlearned, 
Ty one ſeems to know and confeſs, that 
the general temper and ſpirit of the world, 
1s nothing elſe but humour, folly, and extra- 

ance. 

Who will not own, that the wiſdom of 
Philoſophy, the piety of Religion, were always 
confined to a ſmall number? And is not this 
expreſly owning and conſeſſing, that the com- 
mon ſpirit and temper of the world, is neither 
according to the wiſdom of Phrloſophy, nor 
the piety of Religion. | 

The world therefore ſeems enough con- 
demned, even by itſelf, to make it very eaſy 
for a thinking man to be of the ſame judg- 
mient. 2 

And therefore I hope, you will not think 
it a bard ſaying, that in order to be humble, 
you muſt withdraw your obedience from that 
vulgar ſpirit, which gives laws to Feps and 
- Coguets, and form your judgments according 

to the wiſdom of Philcſophy, and the piety of 
Religion. Who would he afraid of making 
ſuch a change as this? 

X 4 Again 
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Again, To leſſen your fear and to 
the opinion of the world, think how ſoon the 


world will diſregard you, and have no more 


thought or concern about you, than about the 

pooreſt animal that died in a ditch. 
Your friends, if they can, may bury you 
with ſome diſtinction, and ſet up a monu- 
ment, to let poſterity ſee that your duſt lies 
under ſuch a Stone; and when that is done, 
all is done. Your is filled uP by another, 
the world is LTT in the c it was, you 
Igh d uch 


are blo out its and as m 


forgotten by che world, as if you never 
belon to it. e — 


M upon the rich, the great, and the 
learned perſons, that have made great figures, 
and been high in the eſteem of the world; 
many of them died in your time, and yet 
they are ſunk, and loſt, and gone, and as 
much diſregarded by the world, as if they had 
been only ſo-many bubbles of water. wy 

Think again, how many poor ſouls ſee 
heaven loſt, and lie now expecting a miſerable 
eternity, for their ſervice and homage to a 
world, that thinks itſelf every whit as well 
without them, and is juſt as merry as it was, 
when they were in it. =: 

Is it therefore worth your while to loſe the 
ſmalleſt degree of virtue, for the ſake of plea- 
ſing ſo bad @ maſter, and ſo falſe a friend as 
the world is ? be 

Is is worth your while to bow the knee 
to ſuch an idol as this, that ſo ſoon will have 


neither 
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neither nor ears, = 

you, 81 of quent, nnd cd, 
— mg og — all ver 
vants of his own eternity ? 
Will you let che fear of a falſe world, that 
has no love for you, keep you from the fear 
of that God who has only created you, that 
he may love and bleſs you to all et 


Now this is pinl delivered theſe words: 
Whs gave himſelf for our fins, that | 
be might deliver us from this pr Gal. i. 4 

eil world. Chriſtianity — 2a implieth a 
deliverance from this world; and he that pro- 
feſſeth it, profeſſeth to live contrary to every 
thing, and every temper, that is peculiar to 
this evil world. 
St. John declareth this aid to the 
world in this manner, They are of the world : 
therefore fbeak they of the world, 
and the world beareth them. We Jen. in. 5. 
are of God. This is the deſcription of the 
followers of Chriſt; and it it is proof enough, 
that no people are to be reckoned Chriſtians in 
reality, who in their hearts and tempers be- 
long to this world. Ve know, faith the ſame 
Apoſtle, That we are of God, and 
the hole world lieth in wickedneſs. ©” 9: 
Chriſtians therefore can no farther know. that 
they are of God, than fo far as they know 
they are not of the world ; that is, that they 
Wy | do 
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do not ive noconding to the ways and ſpirit of 


the world. For all the 
and politicks, and tempers T n n 
is only of God, or born 


wickedneſs. . And he is 
of God in Chriſt Jeſus, who has overcome this 
world, that is, who has choſe to live by faith, 
and govern his actions by the principles of a 
wiſdom, revealed from God by Jeſus. 
St. Paul takes it for a certainty, fo well 
known to Chriſtians, that N 
to be conſidered as living in world, 
he thus argues from it, as from an undeniable 
principle, concerning the aboliſhing the rites 
of the Jeuiſb law: F ye be dead 
with Chrift from the rudiments of the world, 
why, as though living in the world, 
Col. 8.20. ore ye ſubjec to ordinances? Here 
could be no argument in this, but in the 
Apoſtle's taking it for undeniable, that Chri- 
ſtians knew, that their profeſſion required them 
to have done with all the tempers, and paſſi- 
ons of this world, to live as — of the 
new Jeruſalem, and to have their converſations 
in heaven. 
Our bleſſed Lord himſelf, has fully deter- 
mined this point, in theſe words: They are 
not of this world, as I am not of this world. 
This is the ſtate of Chriſtianity with regard 
to this world. If you are not thus out of, 
and contrary to the world, you want the di- 
ſtin g mark of Chriſtianity; you do not 


belong to Chriſt, but by being out of the 
We 


world, as he was out of it. 


, 
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W deceive ourſel if pleaſe, 
with vain and foſtning va 3 


great conqueſt over 
world, is all contained in the m of Chriſt 
upon the Croſs. It was there, and from 
thence, that he taught all Chriſtians how they 
were to come out of, and conquer the world, 
and what they were to do in order to be his 
Diſciples. And all the dofirines, ſacraments, 
and inſtitutions of the Goſpel, are only ſo ma- 
ny explications of the meaning, and applica- 
tions of the benefit of this great myſtery. 
And the ſtate of Chriſtianity implieth no- 
thing elſe, but an entire, abſolute conformity 
to that ſpirit, which Chriſt ſhewed in the my- 
ſterious ſacrifice of himſelf upon the croſs. 
Every man therefore is only ſo far a Chriſtian, 
as he partakes of this ſpirit of Chriſt. It was 
this that made St. Paul fo paſſionately expreſs 
himſelf, God forbid that I ſhould glory, ſave in 
the croſs of our Lord Jeſus Chrift : But why 
does he glory? Is it becauſe Chriſt had ſuffered 
in his ſtead, and had excuſed him from ſuffer- 
ing? No, by no means. But it was becauſe 
* chriſtian N had called him to the 
honour 


* 
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konour of ſuffering with Chriſt, and of dying 
to the world under reproach and contempt, 
as he had done upon the croſs. For he im- 

 mediately adds, by whom the world 
Gal. vi; 14: is eructfied unto me, and I unto the 
world. This you ſee was the reaſon of his 
glorying in the croſs of Chriſt, becauſe it had 
called him to a hke ſtate of death'and cruci- 
frxion to the world. 

Thus was the croſs of Chriſt, in St. Paul's 
days, the glory of Chriſtians; not as it fignifi- 
ed their not being aſhamed to own a Maſter 
that was crucified, but as it fignified their 
glorying in a Religion, which was nothing 
elſe but a doctrine of the Croſs, that called 
them to the ſame ſuffering ſpirit, the ſame 
ſacrifice of themſelves, the ſame renunciation 
of the world, the ſame humility and meek- 
neſs, the ſame patient bearing of injuries, re- 
proaches, and contempts, and the ſame dying 
to all the greatneſs, honours, and happineſs of 
this world, which Chriſt ſhewed upon the 
. Croſs. 

To have a true idea of Chriſtianity, we 
muſt not conſider our bleſſed Lord, as ſuffering 
in our fend, but as our repreſentative, acting 
in our name, and with ſuch merit, 
as to make our joining with him 1 
unto God. 

He ſuffered, and was a ſacrifice, to make 
our ſufferings and ſacrifice of ourſelves fit to 
be received by God. And we are to ſuffer, 
to be crucified, to die, and riſe with Chriſt, 
; Or 
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or elſe his crucifixion, death, and reſurrection 


will us 
1 — to all that 
Chriſt did, and ſuffered upon our account, is 


very plain from the whole tenor of Scripture. 


Fit, as to his ſufferings, this is the only 
condition of our being ſaved by them, f we 
ſuffer with him, we ſhall alſo reign with him. 


Secondly, as to his Crucifixion: 

Knowing this, 3833 _ % 

| crucifed with him, &c. Here you ſee, Chriſt 
is 22 crucified in our fiead ; but unleſs our 

old man be really crucified with him, the 

croſs of Chriſt will profit us nothing. 


Thirdly, as to the death of Chriſt, the con- 
dition is this; F we be dead with Chrift, we 
. believe that we ſhall alſo live with bim. If 
therefore Chriſt be dead alone, if we are not 
dead with him, we are as ſure from this Scrip- 
ture, that we ſhall not live with him. 


Laftly, as to the n of Chriſt, the 
Scripture ſheweth us how we are to partake 
of the benefit of it: ¶ ye be riſen with Cbriſt, 
ſeek thoſe things which are above, * 
where Chriſt fitteth on the right * 
hang of Cad 

Thus you ſee, how plainly the Scripture ſets 
forth our bleſſed Lord, as our ns 

8 
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acting and fi in our name, _— 
obliging us to to all that he di 
ſuffered for us. 

It was for this reaſon, that the holy Jeſus 
ſaid of his diſciples, and in them of all true 
believers, They are not of this world, as I am 
not of this world. Becauſe all true believers 
to the ſufferings, crucifixion, death, 
and reſurre:on of Chriſt, live no longer after 
the ſpirit and temper of this world, but their 

life is hid with Chrift in Gad. 
' This is the ſtate of ſeparation from the 
world, to which all orders of Chriſtians are 
called. They muſt ſo far renounce all world- 
ly tempers, be ſo far governed by the things 
of another life, as to ſhew, that they are tru- 
ly and really crucified, dead, and riſen with 
Chriſt. And it is as neceſſary for all Chriſti- 
ans, to conform to this great change of ſpirit, 
to be thus in Chriſt new creatures, as it was 
neceſſary that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, die, and 
_ rife again for our ſalvation. 

How high the Chriſtian life is placed above 

the ways of this world, is wonderfully de- 

ſcribed by St. Paul in theſe words : 
s Car, . Wherefore henceforth know we no man 
after the fleſh ; yea, though we have known Chriſt 
after the 75552 yet hencęforth know we him no 
more. Therefore if any man be in Chriſt, ow 
a new creature; old WA s are paſied = 
bold, all things are 3 new. * 

He that feels the force and ſpirit of theſe 
words, can hardly bear any human interpreta- 


tion 


and 


and 
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tion of them. Henceforth, ſays he, that is, 
fince the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, the 
ſtate of is become ſo glorious a 
| tate, that we do not even conſider him- 
ſelf as in the fleſh upon earth, but as a God of 
glory in heaven; we know and conſider qur- 
ſelves not as men in the fleſh, but as fellow- 
members of a new ſociety, that are to have 
all our hearts, our tempers, and converſation 
in heaven. 
Thus is it that Chriſtianity has placed us 
out of, and above the world; and we fall from 
our calling, as ſoon as we fall into the tempers 
of the world. 

Now as it was the ſpirit of the world that 
nailed our bleſſed Lord to the croſs; ſo every 
man that has the ſpirit of Chriſt, that oppoſes 
the world as he did, will certainly be crucified 
by the world ſome way or other. 

For Chriſtianity ſtill lives in the ſame world 
that Chriſt did ; and theſe two will be utter 
enemies, till the kingdom of darkneſs is en- 
tirely at an end. 

Had you lived with our Saviour as his true 
diſciple, you had then been hated as he was; 
and if you now live in his ſpirit, the world 
will be the ſame enemy to you now, that it 
was to him then. 

If- ye were of the world, faith our bleſſed 
Lord, the world would love its own ; 
but becauſe ye are not AA. n 
but I bave choſen you out of the world, therefore 


the world hateth Jou. 


We 
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Me are apt to loſe the true meaning of theſe 
words, by confidering them only as an Ho- 
rical deſcription, of ſomething that was the ſtate 
of our Saviour and his diſciples at that time. 
But this is reading the Scripture as a dead 
tetter ; for they exactly deſcribe the ſtate of 
true Chriſtians at this, and all other times, to 
the end of the world. 

For as true Chriſtianity is nothing elſe but 
the ſpirit of Chriſt, ſo whether that ſpirit ap- 
—_—_— perſon of. Chriſt himſelf, or his 

, or followers in any age, it is the ſame 
— whoever hath his ſpirit, will be hated, 
deſpiſed, and condemned by the world, as he 
For the world will always love its own, and 
none but its own: this is as certain and un- 
changeable, as the contrariety betwixt lig 
and darkneſs. 
When the holy Jeſus faith, F the world 
hate you, he does not add by way of conſola- 
tion, that it may ſome time or other ceaſe its 
hatred, or that it will not always hate them; 
but he a this as a reaſon for their 
bearing it, T know that it bated me, before it 
hated you : ſignifying, that it was he, that is, 
his fprrit, - that by reaſon of its contrariety to 
the world, was then, and always would be 
hated by it. 

You "will perhaps ſay, that the world is 
now become Chriſtian, at leaſt that part of it 


where we live; and therefore the world is not 
now 
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no to be conſidered in that ſtate of oppoſiti- 
on — — 4 as when it was heathen. 
granted; the world now profeſſeth 
chan. But will any one ay, th that this 
Chriſtian world is of the ſpirit of Chriſt? Are 
its general the tempers of Chriſt? Are 
the paſſions of ſenſuality, ſelf- love, pride, co- 
vetouſneſs, ambition, and _ , leſs con- 
trary to the ſpirit of the Goſpel, now they 
are. amongſt Chriſtians, than when were 
amongſt heathens? Or will you ſay, that the 
tem W 
loſt — gone? 

Conſider, ſecondly, what you are to mean 
by the world. Now this is fully deſcribed to 
our hands by St. Yobn. All that 
is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, 1 Jobn f. 16. 
the ligt of the eyes, and the pride: of He, &c. 
This is an exact and full deſcription of the 
world. Now will you ſay, that hit world is 
*become Chriſtian? But if all this ſtill ſubſiſts, 
then the ſame world is now in being, and the 
ſame enemy to Chriſtianity, that was in St. 
Fobn's days. 

It was this world that St. fobn dine 
as being not of the Father; whether therefore 
it outwardly profeſſeth, or openly perſecuteth 
Chriſtianity, it is ſtill in the ſame ſtate of 
contrariety to the true ſpirit and holineſs of 
the Goſpel. 

And indeed the world by profeſſing Chri- 
ſtianity, is ſo far from being a leſs dangerous 
enemy than it was before, that it has by its 

Y favours 
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favours d 


„ eee 
it did by the moſt vi 


We nult drefors bed fre from enntider- 
ing the world as in a ſtate of leſs enmity and 
oppoſition to Chriſtianity, than it was in the 
firſt times of the goſpel, that we muſt guard 
againſt. it as a greater and more dangerous 
e s 

It is a greater enemy, becauſe it has great- 

er power over Chriſtians by its favours, riches, 
honours, rewards and protections, than it had 
by the: fire and fury of its perſecutions. - 

It is a more dangerous enemy, by having 
loſt its a of enmity. Its outward 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity makes it no lon- 
ger conſidered as an , and therefore the 


generality of e perſuaded, to 
reſign themſelves up to be governed and di- 
rected by it. 

How many conſciences are kept at quiet, 
upon no other foundation, but becauſe they 
fin under the authority of the chriſtian 
world ? 

How many directions of the Goſpel lye by 
Ul and how unconcernedly do par- 
ticular perſons read them, for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe they ſeem unregarded by the chri- 
than world? | 

How many compliances do people make to 


the chriſtian world, without any heſitation, 


or remorſe; which if they had been required 
of them W * heathens, would have 1 
refuſe 
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refuſed, as contrary to the holineſs of Chriſtia- 
nity ? 

udo could: be content with ſeeing how 
contrary his life is to the Goſpel, but becauſe 
he ſees, that he lives as the chriſtian world 
doth? 

Who that _ the Goſpel, would want to 
be uaded of the neceſſity of 
nl, bei, and * , dr 
that the of the world has baniſhed 
this doctrine of the croſs? 

There is nothing therefore, that a 
Chriſtian ought to be more ſuſpicious of, or 
more conſtantly guard againſt, than the au- 
of the — od. 

And all the paſſages of Scripture, which 

—_—— world as contrary to Chriſtianity, 

uire our ſeparation from it, as from 

a Memmon of — a monſter of ini- 

are all to be taken in the ſame ffrict 
. in relation to the preſent world. 

For the change that the world has under- 
gone, has only — its methods, but not 
leſſened its power of deſtroying Religion. 

Chriſtians had nothing to — — . 
then world, but the loſs of their lives; but 
the world become a friend, makes it difficult 
for them to ſave their Religion. 

Whilſt pride, ſenſuality, covetouſneſs, and 
ambition, had only the authority of the hea- 
then world, Chriſtians were thereby made more 
- intent upon the con virtues. But when 
pride, ſenſuality, covetouſneſs, and ambition, 

Y 2 have 
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- have the of the Chriſtian world, 
then private Chriſtians are in the utmoſt dan- 
ger, not only of being ſhamed out of the prac- 
r of the 
piety 

There is therefore hardly any poſſibility 3 
faving yourſelf from the preſent world, but 
by confidering it as the ſame wicked enemy, to 
all true holineſs, as it is repreſented in the 
22 and by aſſuring yourſelf, that it 
to · conform to its fempers and 
paſte, now it is chriſtian, as when it was” 


Heathen. 
yourſelf, Is the piety, the bu- 


For only aſk 
mility, the fhricey of the chriſtian world, the 
piety, the humility, and ſobriety of the chri- 
ſtian ſpirit? If g+ how can you be more 
undone by any world, than by conforming to 
that which is chriſtian? 

By ng rh m_—_ we 

t for the mercy of God, than by being 
4; and ambitious of honour ? 12 . 
man renounce this temper, without renoun- 
cing the ſpirit and temper of the world, in 
which you now live. 

Henan be made more! le of 
the ſpirit of Chriſt, than by a wrong value for 

money; and yet how can he be more wrong in 
dis value of it, than by following the autho- 
R dr gp =oypant wo 


Nay, in every order and flation of life, 


whether of learming or bufineſs, either in 
3 eee e 


rit 
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rit of Religi ut renouncing the moſt 
general temper and behaviour of who 
are of the ſame order and buſineſs as your- 

And though human prudence ſeems to talk 
mighty wiſely about the neceſſity of avoiding 
purticularities, yet he that dares not be ſo 
weak as to be particular, will be often obliged” 
to avoid the moſt ſubſtantial duties of chriſtian 
cheſs reflections will, I hope, help you to 
break through thoſe difficulties, and reſiſt 
thoſe temptations, which the authority and 
faſhion of the world have raiſed againſt the 
practice of chriſtian humility. 


— — 


— 8 
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C HAP. XVII. 
| Shewing how the education 1ehich men generally 


receive in their youth, makes the dofFrines 

humility difficult to be practiſed. The ſpirit 

of a better education, repreſented in the char- 
acter of Paternus. 


Nother difficulty in the practice of hu- 
mility, ariſes from our education. We 
are all of us, for the moſt part corruptly 
educated, and then committed to take our 
courſe in a corrupt world; fo that it is no 
| > | Won 
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if examples of great piety are ſo ſel- 


wonder, i 
dam ſeen 
Great part of the world are undone, by be- 
ing born and bred in families that have no 
Religi 
2 
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; where they are made vicious and 
by being like thoſe with whom they 


lived. 

this is not the ching I now mean; the 
that I here intend, is ſuch as chil 
y receive from virtuous and ſober 
Parents, and learned furors and governers. 

Had we continued perſect, as God created 
the firſt man, perhaps the perfection of our 
nature had been a ſufficient ſe,inſtruction for 
every one. But as fickneſs and diſeaſes have 
created the neceſſity of medicines and fhyſicians, 
ſo the change and diſorder of our rational na- 
ture, have introduced the neceſſity of education 
and tutors. 

And as the only end of the phyſician i is, to 
reſtore nature to its own ſtate, ſo the only end 
of education is, to reſtore our rational nature 
to its proper ſtate. Education therefore is to 
be conſidered as reaſon borrowed at ſecond band, 
which is, as far as it can, to ſupply the loſs of 
original perfection. And as phyſick may juſt- 
ly be called the art of reſtoring health, ſo 
education ſhould be confidered in no other 
light, than as the art of recovering to man 
the uſe of his reaſon. 

No as the inſtruction of every art or ſci- 
ence is founded upon the diſcovertes, the wi/ſ- 
dom, experience, and maxims of the ſeveral 

| great 


| "__ 
education 
dren 
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great men that have laboured in it; Ry * 
man wiſdom, or right uſe of our reaſon, which 
young people ſhould be called to by their edu- 
cation, is nothing elſe but the bet experience, 
and fineſt reaſonings of men, that have 3 
themſelves to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and the 
ement of human nature. 

All therefore that great ſaints, and dying 
men, when the fulleſt of lignt and conviction, 
and after the higheſt improvement of their 
_ reaſon, all that they have ſaid of the neceſſity 
of prety, of the excellency of virtue, of their 
duty to God, of the emptineſs of riches, of 
the vanity of the world; all the ſentences, 
judgments, reaſonings, and maxims of the wi- 
ſeſt of philoſophers, when in their higheſt 
Nate of wiſdom, ſhould conſtitute the common 
leſſens of inſtruction for youthful minds. 

This is the only way to make the young 
and ignorant part of the world the better for 
the wiſdom, and knowledge of the wiſe and an- 
cient. 
An education which is not wholly intent 
upon this, is as much beſide the point, as an 
art of Phyfick, that had little or no regard to 


the reſtoration of health. 


The youths that attended upon Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, and Epictetus, were thus edu- 
cated. Their every day leſſons and inſtructi- 
ons were ſo many lectures upon the nature of 
man, his true end, and the right uſe of his 
faculties; upon the immortality of the ſoul, 
its relation to God, the beauty of virtue, and 

14 its 
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its agreeableneſs to the divine nature; upon 
the dignity of reaſon, the neceſſity of tempe- 
rance, fortitude and generofity, and the ſhame 
and folly of indulging our paffſons. 

Now as Chriſtianity has, as' it were, new 
created the moral and religious world, and ſet 
every thing that is reaſonable, wiſe, holy, | 
and defirable, in its true point of light; 1 

one would that the education of youth 

ſhould be as 'much bettered and amended by 

Chriſtianity, as the * and dodtrines ot Reli- 

are amended 

As it has 2 ſuch a new flate of 
things, and ſo fully informed us of the nature 
of man, the ends of his creation, the ſtate 
of his condition; as it has fixed all our greods 
and evils, taught us the means of purifying 
our ſouls, plealing God, and becoming eter 
nally happy ; one might naturally ſuppoſe, 
that every Chriſtian Country abounded with 
| ſeboaks for the teaching, not only a few queſti- 
ons and anſwers of a Catechiſm, but for the 
forming, training, and practiſing youths in 
ſuch an outward courſe of life, as the higbeft 
precepts, the fricigſt rules, and the fublimeſt 
doctrines of Chriſtianity require. 

An education under Pythagoras, or Socrates, 
had no other end, but to teach youth to hint, 
Judge, act, and follow ſuch rules of life, as 
Pythagoras and Socrates uſed. + 

And is it not as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
2 Chriſtian education ſhould have no other 

end, but to teach youth how to think, and 


Judge, 
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judge, and act, and live — to the 
Arie laws of Chriſſianity? 

Ati leaſt, one would ſuppoſe, that in all ches- 
ſtian ſchools, the teaching youth to begin their 


lives in the ſprrztof Chriſtianity, i in ſach ty 
of behaviour, ſuch abſinence, ſebriety, bumility, 
and devotion, as Chriſtianity requires, fel 


not only be more, but an hundred times more 
regarded, than any, or all things elſe. 

For our education ſhould imitate our 
dian angels, ſuggeſt nothing to-our minds but 
what is wiſe and boly; help us to diſcover and 
ſubdue every vain paſſion of our hearts, and 
every falſe fp Pore. of our minds. 

d it is as ſober and reaſonable, to 
and require all this benefit of a chriſtian edu - 
cation, as to require that phyſick ſhould 
ſtrengthen all that is right in our nature, and 
remove that which is fickly and diſeaſed. 
But alas, our modern education is not of 
this kind. 

The fr# temper that we try to ks in 
children, is pride; as dangerous a paſſion as 
that of uf. We ſtir them up to vain thoughts 
| of themſelves, and do every thing we can, to 
puff up their minds with a ſenſe of their own 
abilities. 

Whatever way of life we intend them for, 
ye apply to the fire and vanity of their minds, 
and exhort them to every thing from corrupt 
motives: We ſtir them up to action from 
Principles of ffrife and ambition, from glory, 
20 and a deſire of diſtinction, that they 
may 
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may excel others, and ſhine in the eyes of the 
world. | ' 
Me repeat and inculcate theſe motives upon 
them, till they think it a part of their duty 
to be proud, envious, and vain-glorious of their 
own accompliſhments. be | 

And when we have taught them to ſcorn to 
be out-done by any, to bear no rival, to thirſt 
after every i of applauſe, to be content 
with nothing but the higheſt diſtinctions; then 
we begin to take comfort in them, and pro- 
miſe the world ſome mighty things from youths 
of ſuch a glorious ſpirit. 

If children are intended for holy orders, we 
fet before them ſome eminent orator, whoſe 


fine preaching has made him the admiration of 


the age, and carried him through all the a:g- 
nities and preferments of the Church. 

We encourage them to have theſe honours 
in their eye, and to expect the reward of their 
ſtudies from them. 5 

If the youth is intended for a trade ; we bid 
him look at all the rich men of the ſame trade, 
and confider how many now are carried about 
in their fiately coaches, who began in the ſame 
low degree as he now does. We awaken his 
ambition, and endeavour to give his mind a 
right turn, by often telling him how very rich 
ſuch and ſuch a tradeſman died. 

If he is to be a /awyer, then we ſet great 
Counſellors, Lords Fudges, and Chancellors, be- 
fore his eyes. We tell him what great 
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exhort him to take fire at theſe things, to raiſe 


a ſpirit of emulation in himſelf, and to be 
content with nothing leſs than the higheſt | ho- 


nours of the long Robe. 

That this is the nature of our ir bef education, 
is too plain to need any proof ; and I believe 
there'are few parents, but would be glad to 
_ inſtructions daily given to their chil- 

And after all this, we complain of the ef- 
fects of pride; we wonder to ſee grown men 
acted and governed by ambition, , ſcorn, 
and a defire of —＋ not — that 
they were all the time of their youth called 
upon, to all their action and induſtry upon the 
ſame principles. 

You teach a child to ſcorn to be outdone, 
to thirſt for diſtinction and applauſe ; and is it 
any wonder that he continues to act all his life 
in the ſame manner ? 

Now if a youth is ever to be ſo far a Chri- 
flian, as to govern his heart by the dactrines 
of humility, I would fain know at what time 
he is to begin it ; or if he is ever to begin it 
at all, why we train him up in tempers quite 
contrary to it ? 

How dry and poor muſt the doctrine of hu- 
mility ſound to a youth, that has been ſpurred 
up to all his induſtry by ambition, envy, emu- 
lation, and a deſire of glory and diſtinction? 
And if he is not to act by theſe principles 
when he is a man, why do we call him to act 


them in his of 
by yout Sg 
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Emy is acknowledged, by all people ta be 
the moſt angenerons, baſe and wicked paſſion, 
that can enter into the heart of man. 

And is this a temper to be inſtilled, nc u- 
riſhed and eſtabliſhed in the minds of young 

7 | | 

I know it is ſaid, that it is not envy, but 
emulation, that is intended to be awakened in 
the minds of men. 


young 
But this is vainly ſaid. For when children 
gre 


taught to bear no rival, and to ſcorn to be 
. . they are plainly 
taught to be envious, For it is 
_ one to have this ſcorn of be- 
pom ana and this contention with r:vals, 
without burning with envy againſt all thoſe 
that ſeem to excel him, or get any diſtinction 
from him. So that what children are taught 
is rank envy, and only covered with a name of 
a leſs odious ſound. 

Secondly, If envy is thus confeſſedly bad, and 
it be only emulation that is endavoured to be 
awakened in children, ſurely there ought to be 

great care taken, that children may know the 
one from the other. That they may abomi- 
nate the one as a great crime, whilſt they give 
the other admiſſion into their minds. | 
Blut if this were to be attempted, the fine- 
zefs of the diſtinction betwixt envy and emu- 
lation, would ſhew that it was eaſier to divide 
= than to ſeparate them in 

n. 


"uy: 
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For emulation, when it is defined in its beſt 

manner, is nothing elſe but a upon 
envy, or rather the moſt plaufible part of 
black and venomous paſſion. 
And though it is eaſy to ſeparate them in 
the notion, yet the moſt acute Philoſepher, that 
underſtands the art of diſtinguiſhing ever fo 
well, .if he gives himſelf up to emulation, will 
certainly find himſelf deep in envy 

Pig diy is wt an ite? wmne, but the 
natural, neceſſary, and unavoidable effect of 
emulation, or a defire of glory, 

So that he who eſtabliſhes the one in the 
minds of le, neceſſarily fixes the other 
there. And is no other poſſible way of 
- deſtroying envy, but by deſtroying emulation, 
or a deſire of glory. For the one always riſes 
and falls in proportion to the other. 

I know it is {aid in defence of this method 
of education, that ambition, and a deſire of 
glory, are neceſſary to excite young people to 
induſtry; and that if we were to preſs upon 
them the doctrines of humility, we ſhould de- 
ject their minds, and fink them into 2 
and zdleneſs. | | 

But theſe people who fay this, do not conſi- 
der, that this reaſon, if it has any ſtrength, is 
full as ftrong againſt preſſing the doctrines of 
humility upon grown men, leſt we ſhould de- 
jeR their minds, and fink them into dulneſs 
and idlenefs. 

For who does not ſee, that middle-aged mer: 
wait as much the affiſtance of pride, ambi- 

tion, 
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tian, and vain- glory, to ſpur them up to action 
and induſtry, as children do? And it is very 
certain, that the precepts of humility are more 
contrary to the deſigns of ſuch men, and more 
grievous to their minds, when they are preſſed 
upon them, than they are to the minds of 


young perſons. 
therefore that is given, why 


This reaſon 
children — not be trained up in the prin- 
ciples of true humility, is as good a reaſon why 
the ſame humility ſhould never be required of 
grown men. 

Thirdly, Let thoſe people, who think that 
children would be ſpoiled, if they were not 
thus educated, conſider this. 

Could they think, that if- any children had 
been educated by our bleſſed = or his ho- 
ly Apoſtles, that their minds would have been 
ſunk into dulneſs and idleneſs ? 

Or could they think, that ſuch children 
would not tans been trained up in the pro- 
foundeſt principles of a ſtrict and true humi- 
lity ? Can they ſay that our bleſſed Lord, who 
was the meekeſt and humbleſt man that ever 
was on earth, was hindered by his humility 
from being the greateſt example of worthy and 
glorious 3 that ever were done by man? 

Can they ſay that his Apoſtles, who lived 
in the humble ſpirit of their maſter, did there - 
fore ceaſe to be laborious and active inſtru- 
ments of doing good to all the world? 


A few 
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A few ſuch reflections as theſe, are ſuffici- 
ent to expoſe all the poor pretences for an edu- 
cation in pride and ambition. 

— lived about u hundred years ago; 
he had but one ſon, whom he educated him- 
ſelf in his own houſe. As they were fit- 
ing together in the Garden, when the child 
_ ten years old, Paternus thus began to 

im. 

The little time that you have been in the 
world, my child, you have ſpent wholly 
with me; and my love Sai tenderneſs to you, 
has made you look upon me as your only 
friend and benefactor, and the cauſe of all the 
comfort and pleaſure that you enjoy: Your 
heart, I know; would be ready to break with 
grief, if you thought this was the laſt day 
that I ſhould live with you. 

- But my child, though you now think your 
ſelf mighty happy, becauſe you have hold of 
my hand, you are now in the hands, and un- 
1 a much greater father 
and friend than I am, whoſe love to you is far 
ter than- mine, and from whom you receive 
ſuch bleſſings as no mortal can give. 

That God whom you have ſeen me daily 
worſhip, whom I daily call upon to bleſs both 
you and me, and all mankind, whoſe won- 
drous acts are recorded in thoſe Scriptures 
which you conſtantly read; that God who 
created the heavens and the earth, wha 
brought a flood upon the old world, who ſaved 

— INGs who was the God of Aire- 
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the Maelites out of the hands of the Egypri- 
an, who was the of righteous Joſeph, 
and holy Daniel, who ſent ſo 
into the world, who ſent his 


has dane all theſe great things, who 
fo many millions hog men, who 


— * creator and —— from 
— from me, you received your 
being ten years ago, at the time that I plant - 


ed that little tender Elm which you there 
ſee. 
I 


my ſelf am not half the age of this ſhady 
Oak, under which we fit; —— 
have ſat under its boughs, we have all of us 
called it ours in our turn, though it ſtands, and 
drops its maſters, as it drops its leaves. 

Lou fee, my ſon, this wide and large Fir- 
mament over our heads, where the Sun and 
Moon, and all the Stars appear in their turns. 
If you was to be carried up to any of theſe 
e 
ſtill diſcover others, as much above you, as 
the Stars that you ſee here are above the 
Earth, * 
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Ve, North, or South, you would find the 


ſame height without any rep, and the ſame 
depth without any eta 

And yet, my child, ſo great is God, that 
all theſe bodies added together, are but as a 
grain of ſand in his fight. And yet you are 
as much the care of this great God and Father 
of all worlds and all pirits, as if he had no 
fon but you, or there were no creature for him 

to love and protect but you alone. He num- 
bers the hazrs of your head, watches over you 
ſleeping and waking, and has preſerved you 
from a thouſand dangers, which neither you, 
nor I, know any thing of. 

How poor my power is, and how - little I 
am able to do for you, you have often ſeen. 
Your late ſickneſs has ſhewn you, how little I 
could do for you in that ſtate; and the fre- 
quent pains of your head are plain proofs, that 
I have no power to remove them. 

I can bring you food and medicines, but hams 
no power to turn them into your relief and 
- nouriſhment. It is God alone that can do this | 
for you. 

Therefore, my child, fear, and worſhip, 
and love God. Vous eyes indeed cannot yet 
ſee him. But every thing you ſee, are ſo ma- 
ny marks of his power and preſence, and he 


is nearer to you, than any thing that you can 
ſee. 


Take him for your Lord, and Father, and 
Friend; look up unto him as the fountain and 
| cauſe of all the your that you have received 
Z 8 through 
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my hands; and reverence me only as 
the bearer and miniſter of God's good things 
unto you. And he that bleſſed my father 
_ I was born, will bleſs you when I am 

Your youth and little mind is only yet 2 ac- 
quainted with my family, and therefore you 
think there is no . — ' out of it. 

But, my child, you belong to a greater Fa- 
mily than mine, you are a young member of 
the family of this Almighty Father of all Na- 
tions, who has created inkinite order of An- 

gels, and numberleſs generations of men, to. 
bh fellow-members of one and the ſame ſocie- 
ty in Heaven. 

You do well to reverence and obey my au- 
thority, becauſe God has given me power 
over you, to bring you up in his fear, and to 
do for you, as the holy fathers recorded in 
Scripture did for their children, who are now 
in reſt and peace with God. 

I ſhall in a ſhort time die, and leave you to 
God, and yourſelf, and it God forgiveth my 
fins, -I ſhall go to his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and 
live amongſt Patriarchs and Prophers, Saints 
and Martyrs, where I ſhall pray for you, and 
hope for your fafe arrival at the ſame place. 

Thereſore, my child, meditate on theſe 
great things, and your ſou will ſoon grow 
great and noble by ſo meditating upon them. 

Let your thoughts oſten leave theſe gardens, 
theſe fields and Jarms, to contemplate upon 
God and Heaven, to conſider upon Angels, 


and 
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and glory. ee, 6p 
As you have been uſed to look to me in all 
your actions, and have been afraid to do any 
thing, unleſs you firſt knew my will, fo let 
it now be a rule of your life, to look up to 
God in all your actions, to do every thing in 
his fear, and to abſtain from every thing that 
is not according to his will. 18 
Bear him al in your mind, your 
thoughts to r for 
there is no place where he is not. 

God a book of life, wherein all the 
actions of all men ate written; your name is 
there, my child, and when you die, this book 
will be laid open before men and angels, and 
according as your actions are there found,) 
will either be received to the happineſs of 
thoſe holy men who have died before you, or 
be turned away amongſt wicked ſpirits, that 
are never to ſee God any more. | 

Never forget this book, my ſon, for it is 
written, it muſt be opened, you muſt ſee it, 
and you muſt be tried by it, Strive therefore 
to fill it with your good deeds, that the hand- 
writing of God may not appear againſt you. 

God, my child, is all love, and wiſdom, and 
googneſs ; and every thing that he has made, 
and every action that he does, is the effect of 
them all. Therefore you cannot pleaſe God, 
but fo far as you ſtrive to walk in love, wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs. As all wiſdom, love, and 

Z 2 _ goodneſs 
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goodneſs proceeds from God, ſo nothing but 
love, iba and gocdneſs, can lead to God. 


When you love that which God loves, you 


act with him, you join yourſelf to him; and 
when you-love what he diſlikes; then you op- 
poſe him, and 


f from him. 
This is the true and the right way; think 
what God loves, and do you love it with all 
your heart. 

Firſt of all, my child. worſhip and adore 
God, think of him magnificently, ſpeak of 
him reverently, magnify his providence, 
adore his power, frequent his Eri, and 
pray unto him frequently and conſtantly. 

Next to this, love your neighbour, which 
is all mankind, with ſuch tenderneſs and af- 
fection, as you love yourſelf. Think how 
God loves all mankind, how merciful he is to 
them, how tender he is of them, how care- 
fully he preſerves them, and then ſtrive to 
love the world, as God loves it. 

God would have all men to be happy, 
therefore do you will, and defire the fame. 
All men are great inſtances of divine love, 
therefore let all men be inſtances of your 
love. 

But above all, my ſon, mark this, never do 
any thing through ſtrife, or envy, or emula- 
tion, or vain-glory. Never do any thing in 


order to excel other people, but in order to 
pleaſe God, and becauſe it is his will, that 


- you ſhould do every thing in the beſt manner 


that you can. 
For 
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For if it is once a pleaſure to you to excell 
other people, it will by degrees be a pleaſure 
to you, to ſee other people not ſo good as 
yourſelf. 

Baniſh therefore every thought of ſelf-pride, 
and ſelfediſtinction, and accuſtom yourſelf to 
rejoice in all the excellencies and perfections 
of your fellow - creatures, and be as glad to 
ſee any of their good actions, as your own. 
For as God is as well pleaſed with their well 

doings, as with yours, ſo you ought to deſire, 
that every thing that is wiſe, and holy, and 

may be performed in as high a manner 
by other people, as by yourſelf. 

Let this therefore be your only motive and 
ſpur to all good actions, honeſt induſtry, and 
buſineſs, to do every thing in as perfect and 
excellent a manner as you can, for this only 
reaſon, becauſe it is pleaſing to God, who de- 
_ fires your perfection, and writes all your actions 
in a book. When Iam dead, my ſon, you 
will be maſter of all my eſtate, which will be 
a great deal more than the neceſſities of one 
family require, Therefore as you are to be 
charitable to the ſouls of men, and wiſh them 
the ſame happineſs with you in heaven, ſo 
be charitable to their bodies, and endeavour 
to make them as happy as you upon earth. 

As God has created all things for the com- 
mon good of all men, ſo let that part of them 
which is fallen to your ſhare, be employed as 
God would have all employed, for the com- 
mon good of all. 


& 4: Do 


A ſerious Call 
Do good, my fon, firſt of all to thoſe that 
moſt deſerve it, but remember to do good to 


eloquent Orator; I would 
not have your heart feel any of theſe defires ; 
for the defire of theſe accompliſhments, is a 


vanity of the mind, and the maſters. of them 
are ly vain men. For the deſire of any 
thing that is not a real good, leſſens the appli- 
cation of the mind after that which is fo. 

But I teach you theſe languages, that at 
proper times you may look into the hiſtory of 
paſt ages, and learn the methods of God's 
providence over the world: that reading the 
. writings of the antient Sages, you may ſee 
how wiſdom and virtue have been the praiſe 
of great men of all ages, and fortify your 
mind by theſe wiſe ſayings. 

Let truth and plainneſs therefore be the 
only ornament of your language, and ſtudy 
nothing but how to think of all things as 
they deſerve, to chuſe every thing that is beſt, 
to live according to. reaſon and order, and to 
act in every part of your life in conformity ta 
the will of God. | 


Stud y 


— 
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Study how to fill your heart full of the 
love of God, and the love of your neighbour, 


and then be content to be no deeper a ſcholar, 
no finer a gentleman, than theſe tempers 
will make you. As true Religion is nothing 
elſe but ſimple Nature governed by right rea- 
ſon, ſo it loves and requires great plainneſs 
and ſimplicity of liſe. Therefore avoid all 
fuperfluous ſhews of finery and equipage, and 
tet your houſe be plainly furniſhed with mo- 
derate conveniencies. Do not conſider what 
your eſtate can afford, but what right reaſon 
requires. 

Let your dreſs be ſober, clean, and modeſt, 
not to ſet out the beauty of your perſon, but 
to declare the ſobriety of your mind, that 
your outward garb may reſemble the inward 
plainneſs and ſrmplicity of your heart. For it 
is highly reafonable, that you fhould be ce 
man, all of a piece, and appear outwardly 
ſuch as you are inwardly. 

As to your meat and &inh, in them obſerve 
the higheſt rules of Chriſtian temperance and 
ſobriety ; conſider your body only as the ſer- 
vant and miniſter -of your ſoul ; and only fo 
nouriſh it, as may beſt perform an humble 
and obedient ſervice to it. 

But, my ſon, obſerve this as a me princi- 
pal thing, which I ſhall remember you of as 
long as 1 live with you. 

Hate and deſpiſe all human glory, for it is 
nothing elſe but human folly. It is the great- 

L 4 e. 
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eſt ſnare, and the greateſt betrayer that you 
* admit into your ons. - | 

Love humility in all its inſtances, practiſe 
it in all its parts, for it is the nobleſt ſtate of 
the foul of man; it will ſet your heart and 
affections right towards God, and fill you with | 
every temper, that is tender and affeionate | 
towards men. 

Let every day therefore be a day of humi- 
lity, condeſcend to all the weakneſs, and in- 
firmities of your fellow-creatures, cover their 
frailties, love their excellencies, encourage 
their virtues, relieve their wants, rejoice in 
their proſperities, compaſſionate their diſtreſs, 
receive their friendſhip, overlook their un- 
kindneſs, forgive their malice, be a ſervant of 
ſervants, and eondeſcend to do the loweſt of- 
fices to the loweſt of mankind. 

Aſpire after nothing but your own purity 
and perfection, and have no ambition, but to 
do every thing in ſo reaſonable and religious 
a manner, that you may be glad that God is 
every where preſent, and ſees and obſerves all 
your actions. The greateſt trial of humility, 
is an humble behaviour towards your equals in 
age, cſiate, and condition of liſe. Therefore 
be careful of all the motions of your heart 
towards theſe people. Let all your behaviour 
towards them be governed by unfeigned love. 
Have no deſire to put any of your equals be- 
low you, nor any anger at thoſe that would 
put themſelves above you. If they are proud, 


they are ill of a od bad diſtemper, let them 
therefore 
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therefore have your tender pity; and perhaps . 
your meekneſs may prove an occaſion of their 
cure. But if your humility ſhould do them 
no good, it will however be the greateſt good 

that you can do to yourſelf. 
Remember that there is but one man in the 
world, with whom you are to have 
contention, and be always ſtriving to 
him, and that is yourſelf. 

The time of practiſing theſe precepts, my 
child, will ſoon be over with you, the world 
will ſoon flip through your hands, or rather 
you will ſoon flip through it ; it ſeems but the 
other day ſince I received theſe fame inſtructi- 
ons from my dear Father, that I am now lea- 
ving with you. And the God that gave me 
ears to hear, and a heart to receive what my 
Father ſaid unto me, will, L hope, give you 
grace to love and follow the fame inſtructions. 

Thus did Paternuseducate his ſon. 

Can any one now think that ſuch an educa- 
tion as this, would weaken and dejet the 
minds of young people, and deprive the world 
of any worthy and reaſonable labours ? 

It is fo far from that, that there is nothing 
fo likely to enoble, and exalt the mind, and 

prepare it for the moſt heroical exerciſe of all 
virtues. p 
For who will ſay, that a love of God, a deſir 
of pleaſing him, a love of our neighbour, a 
love of truth, of reaſon, and virtue, a con- 
templation of eternity, and the rewards of 
piety, are not ſtronger motives to great and 
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good actions, than a little uncertain popular 
On the other hand, there is nothing in rea- 
ty that more weakens the mind, and reduces 
it to meanneſs and ſlavery, nothing that makes 
it tefs maſter of its own actions, or leſs capable 
of following reafon, than a love of praiſe and 


For as praiſe and honour are often given to 
Wings and perſons, where they are not due, as 
that is generally moſt praiſed and honoured, 
hit moſt gratifics the humours, faiſbions, and 
Vicious fempers of the world; ſo he that acts 
upon the defire of praiſe and applauſe, muſt 
part with every other principte ; he muſt fay 
Black is white, put bitter for ſweet, and fweet 
Yor bitter, and do the meaneſt, baſeft things, 
m order to be applauded. 

For in a corrupt world, as this is, worthy 
actions are only to be ſupported by their own 
worth, where inſtead of being praiſed and 
| Honoured, they are moſt often reproached, 

So that to «educate children upon a motive 
of emulation, or a defire of glory, in a world 
where glory itſelf is falſe, and moſt common> 
If given 4er0%g, is to deſtroy the natural inte · 
grity and fortitude of their minds, and give 
Wem à 6, Which will oftner carry them to 
Daſe and mean, than great and worthy ac- 


CHAP, 


— 
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C HAP. XIX. 


Shewing how the method of educatin g daughters, 

makes it difficult for ther: to enter into the 
ſpirit of Chriſtian humility. How miſerably 
they are injured and abuſed by an educa- 
tion. The ſpirit of a better e on, repre- 
ſented in the charaFer of Euſebia. ; 


H AT turn of mind which is taught 
and encouraged in the education of 
44 makes it exceeding difficult for 
them to enter into ſuch a ſenſe and practice of 
humility, as the ſpirit of Chriſtianity re- 
quires. | 
The right education of this ſex, is of the 
utmoſt importance to human life. There is 
nothing that is more deſirable for the com- 
mon good of all the world. For though wo- 
men do not carry on the frade and buſineſi of 
the world, yet as they are mothers, and miſ- 
treſſes of families, that have for ſome time the 
care of the education of their children of 
both forts, they are intruſted with that which 
is of the greateſt conſequence to human life. 
For this reaſon, good or bad women are likely 
to do as much good or harm in the world, 
as good or bad men in the greateſt buſineſs 
of life. 
For as the health and frength, or weakneſs 
of our . is very much owing to their 
| methods 
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methods of treating us when we were young ; 
eſs or folly of our minds, are not 
leſs owing to thoſe firſt tempers ard ways of 
—_ which we eagerly received from the 
leve,' tenderngſs, authority, and conſtant con- 
ver/ation of our mothers. 

As we call our firſt 8 


ph more eaſy to forget 

to part entirely with thoſe tempers which we 
learnt in the aurſery. 

It is therefore much to be lamented, that 
this ſex, on whom ſo much depends, who 
have the firſt forming both of our bodies and 
our #ind;, are not only educated in pride, but 
in the ſllieſt and moſt contemptible part of it. 

They are not indeed ſuffered to diipute with 
us the proud prizes of arts and ſciences, of 
learning and eloquence, in which I have much 
ſuſpicion they would offer prove our ſuperiors; 
but we turn them over to the ſtudy of beauty 
and dreſs, and the whole world conſpires to 
make them think of nothing elſe. Fathers 
and mothers, friends, and relations, ſeem to have 
no other wiſh towards the little girl, but that 
ſhe may have a fair ſein, a foe ſhape, dreſs 
well, and dance to admiration. . 

Now if a fondneſs for our a deſire 
of beauty, a love of dreſs, be a part of pride 
(as ſurely it is a moſt contemptible part of it) 
the firſt ſtep towards a woman's humility, ſeems 
to require a repentance of her education. 


For 
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For it miſt wsd, — — 
ing, parents are never more eir 
rl ns than when they ſee them 0 ford 
of thermſelves, and dreſſed in ſuch a manner, 
nt» oc 


| neee 
be lamented, . 
only ſpoiled by this ed n, but we ſpoil 
2 world, Which would other- 


wiſe furniſh mof inflences of an cine and 
exalted 


Fer I believe i it may be affirmed, chat for > 
the moſt part there is « finer ſenſ a clearer 
mind, 4 readier apprebenfitn, and gentler dhv. ( 
faces it that for, the than in the other. 
All which 32 if thay were truly im- 
proved by proper ſtudies, and ſober methods 
of education, 2 in all probability carry 
them to greater heights of piety, than are to 
be found amongſt the generality of men. 
For this reaſon, I ſpeak to this matter with 
ſo much openneſs and plainneſs, becauſe it is 
much to be lamented, that perſons ſo __ 


* pe to be great examples of pi 
| by an erroneous education, be ma 


Poor and 23 ſpectacles of the greateſt va- 
nity. 


The Church has formerly had eminent ſaints 

In that ſex, and it may reaſonably be thought, 
that it is purely owing to their poor and vain 
education, that this honour of their ſex i is for 
che moff part confined to former ages. 


The 
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I be corruption of the world indulges them 
in great vanity, and mankind * 
der them in no other view, than as ſo many 
painted idols, that are to allure and gratify their 
e 
bt, gugaw creatures, have this to ex- 
32 that they are not only ſuch 
2 education has made them, but ſuch as 
the generality of the world allows them to be. 
Bur then they ſhould confer, that the 


th 
1 d, ae 
neceſſity to aſpire after higheſt accompliſh- 
ments of a Chriſtian and ſolid virtue, as the 
2 and wiſe} among Chriſtian Philgſo- 


They ſhould confider, that they are abuſed 
and injured, and betrayed from their only per- 
fection, whenever they are taught, that any 
thing is an ornament in them, that is not an 
ornament in the weſt amongſt mankind. 

It is generally ſaid, that women are natural- 
ly of little and vain minds; but this I look 
upon to be as falſe and unreaſonable, as to ſay, 
_ that burcbers are naturally cruel; for as their 
cruelty is not owing to their nature, but to 
their way of life, which has changed their na- 
ture; ſo whatever /:7tleneſs and vanity is to be 
obſerved in the minds of women, it is like 
the cruelty of butchers, a temper that is 

wrought 
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wrought into them by that life which they 
are /aught and aceuſtomed to lead. 3 

At leaſt thus much muſt be ſaid, that we 
cannot charge any thing upon their nature, till 
we take care that it is not perverted by their 
education. 59:5 0p 

And on the other hand, if it were true 
that they were thus naturally vain and light, 
then how much more blameable is that edu- 
cation, which ſeems cantrived to / ben and 
zwcreaſe this folly and weakneſs of their 
minds ? 

For if it were a virtue in a woman to be 
proud and vain in herſelf, we could hardly 
take better means to raiſe this paſſion in her, 
than thoſe that are now uſed in her educa- 
tion. : 
Matilda is a fine woman, of good breeding, 
great ſenſe, and much religion. She has three 
daughters that are educated by herſelf. She 
will not truſt them with any one elſe, or at 
any ſchool, for fear they ſhould learn any thing 
ill. She ſtays with the dancing-maſter all the 
time he is with them, becauſe ſhe will hear 
every thing that is ſaid to them. 


but you may find it in their cloſets. 

Had Mai ilda lived in the firſt ages of Chriſti- 
anity, when it was practiſed in the fulneſs 
and plarnneſs of its doctrines, ſhe had in all : 
probability been one of its greateſt _ 

ut 


\ 
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But as ſhe was born in corrupt times, where 
ſhe wants examples of Chriſtian ion, 
and hardly ever ſaw a piety higher than her 
own; ſo ſhe has many gebe and commu- 

nicates them all to her daughters. 

| Matilda never was mean dreſſed in her life 
and nothing pleaſes her in dreſs, but that 


which is rich and beautiful to the eye. 
Her ſee her great zeal for religi- 
on, But then they ſee an equal earneſtneſs for 


all ſorts of They ſee ſhe is not - 
: 2 


gent of her drootion, but then they ſee 
more careful os preſets her canplaine, and to 
prevent thoſe changes, which time and age 
threaten her with. 
| rr if they have 
miſſed the Church; but then they are more 
afraid to ſee her, if they are not laced as 
firaight as they can poſſibly be. 
| She often ſhews them her own picture, 
which was taken when their father fell in love 
with her. She tells them, how diſtracted he 
was with paſſion at the fi fight of her, and 
that ſhe had never had fo fine a cumplexion, but 
for the diligence of her good 'mother, who 
took exceeding care of it. 
Matilda is ſo intent upon all the arts of im- 
proving their dreſs, that ſhe has ſome new 
fancy almoſt every day, and leaves no orna- 
mefit untried, from the richeſt jewel to the 
reſt fower. She is ſo nice and critical in 
er judgment, ſo ſenſible of the ſmalleſt error, 
chat the maid 1s often forced to dreſs and 2 
dreſs 
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dreſs her daughters three or four times in a 
day, before ſhe can be ſatisfied with it. 

As to the patching, ſhe reſerves that to her- 
ſelf; for, ſhe ſays, if they are not ſtuck on 
with judgment, they are rather a prejudice, 
than an advantage to the face. | | 

The children ſee fo plainly the temper of 
their mother, that they even affect to be more 
pleaſed with dreſs, and to be more fond of 
every little ornament, than they really are, 
merely to gain her favour. 

They ſaw their eldeſt ſiſter once brought to 
her tears, and her perverſeneſs ſeverely repri- 
manded, ſor preſuming to ſay, that ſhe thought 
it was better to cover the nc, than to go ſo 
far naked as the modern dreſs requires. 

She ſtints them in their meals, and is v 
ſcrupulous of what they eat and drink, and 
tells them how many fine ſhapes ſhe has ſeen 
poiled in her time, for want of ſuch care. If 
a pimple riſes in their faces, ſhe is in a great 
fright, and they themſelves are as afraid to ſee 
her with it, as if they had committed ſome 
great fin. | 

Whenever they begin to look too ſanguine 
and healthful, ſhe calls in the aſſiſtance of the 
doctor; and if pbyſic, or iſſucs, will keep the 
complexion from inclining to coarſe or ruddy, 
ſhe thinks them well employed. 

By this means they are poor, pale, fickly, 
infirm creatures, vapoured through want of 
ſpirits, crying at the ſmalleſt accidents, ſwoon - 
ing away at any thing that frights them, and 
A a hardl; 
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hardly able to. bear the weight of their beft 
woes Ay 

The eldeſt daughter lived as long as ſhe 
could under this diſcipline, and died in the 
twenticth year of her age. 

When her body was opened, it appeared 
that her ribs had grown into her „be, and 
that her other entrails were much hurt, by 
being cruſhed together with her fays, 
her mother had ordered to be twitched fo ſtrait, 
that it often brought tears into her eyes, whilft 
the maid was drefling her. 
Her youngeſt daughter is run away with a 
gameſter, 2 man of great beauty, who in 
dreffing and dancing has no ſuperior. 

Matilda fays, ſhe ſhould die with prief at 
this accident, but that her conſcience tells Her, 
ſhe has contributed nothing to it Herſelf. 
She appeals to their cloſets, to their books of 
devotion, to teſtify what care ſhe has taken, 
to eſtabliſh her children i in alife of ſolid piety 
- and devotion. 

Now though I do not intend to fay, that no 
daughters are brought up in a better way than 
this, for I hope there are many that ate; yet 
thus much I believe may be ſaid, that the 
much greater part, of them, are not brought 
up ſo well, or accuſtomed to ſo much Religi- 
on, as in the preſent inſtance. 

Their minds are turned as much to the care 
of their beauty and dreſs, and the indulgence 
* of vain defires, as in the preſent caſe, with- 

cout having ſuch rules of devotion to ſtand 


againſt 
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it. So that if folkd „ bumility, 

and a ſober ſenſe of n N 
ed in that ſex, it is the plain and natural 
conſequence of a vain and corrupt educa- 

And if they are often too ready to receive 
the firſt fops, beaux, and fine for 
their huſbands ; it is no wonder they ſhould 
like that in men, which they have been taught 
to admire in themſelves. 

And if they are often ſeen to loſe that 
little Religion they were taught in their youth, 
it is no more to be wondered at, than to ſee 
2 flower choaked and killed amongſt rank 
WEE 
For perſonal pride, and afeFation, a delight 
in beauty, and fondneſs of finery, are tempers 
that muſt cither kill all Religion in the foul, 
or be themſelves killed by it; they can no 
more - thrive together, than bealth and fick- 
a, people that judge haſtily, will per- 
haps here ſay, that I am exerciſing too great 
a a ſeverity the ſex. 


But more reaſonable perſons will eaſily ob- 


ſerve, that I entirely ſpare the ſex, and only 
arraign their education ; that I not only 2 
them, but plead their intereſt, aſſert 
bonour, ſet forth their perfectiuns, commend 
their natural tempers, and only condemn that 
education, which is ſo. injurious to their inte- 
reſts, ſo debaſes their honour, and depri ves 

" + I them 
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them of the benefit of their excellent natures 
and tempers. 

Their education, I profeſs, I cannot ſpare ; 
but the only reaſon ts, becauſe it is their 


are enemy, becauſe it ves the world 
81 05 many bleſſings, IE of ſo 
many ſaints, as might reaſonably be expected 
from perſons, ſo formed by their natural _ 
pers to all and tenderneſs, and 
lo fitted by clearneſs and brightneſs of 
their minds, to contemplate, love, and admire 
= f thing that is holy, virtuous, and di- 


if k ſhould here be faid, that I even 
charge too high upon their education, and that 
— e oa ade any 


i; FO BREED) that though I do not 
pretend to ſtate the exact degree of miſchief 
that is done by it, yet its plain and natural 
| tendency to do harm, is ſufficient to juſtify 
the moſt abſolute condemnation of it. 

But if any one would know, how generally 
women are hurt by this education ; if he ima- 
gines there may be no perſonal pride, or vain 
| fondneſs of themſelves, in thoſe that are 
fatched and dreſſed out with ſo much glitter 
of art and ornament : 

Let him only make the following expert 
'ment wherever he pleaſes. 

Let him only acquaint any ſuch woman 

with his opinion of her: I do not mean that 
* ſhould tell her to her face, or do it in any 
rude 
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rude publick manner ; but let him contrjve 
the moſt civil, ſecret, friendly way that he 
can think of, only to let her know his opini- 
on, that he thinks ſhe is neither ome, 
nor dreſſes well, nor becomes her finery; and I 
dare ſay, he will find there are but very few 
aue dreſſed women that will like him never 

the worſe for his bare opinion, though known 

to none but themſelves; and that he will not 
be long without ſecing the Sechs of her re- 
ſentment. 

But if ſuch an experiment would ſhew him, 
that there are but few ſuch women that could 
bear with his frzend/bip, aſter they knew he 
had ſuch an opinion of them, ſurely it is time 
to complain of, and accuſe that education, 
which ſo generally corrupts their hearts. 

For though it is hard to judge of the hearts 
of people, yet where they declare their re- 

„ and wneafineſs at any thing, there 
they paſs the judgment upon themſelves. If 
a woman cannot forgive a man who thinks ſhe 
has no beauty, nor any ornament from her 
dreſs, there The mnfallibly diſcovers the fate of 
her own heart, and is 1 by ber own, 
and not another's judgment. 

For we never are angry at others, but when 
their opinions of us are contrary to that which 
we have of ourſelves. 

A man that makes no pretences to ſcholar- 
ſhip, 1s never angry at thoſe that do not take 
him to be a : ſo if a woman had no 
nian of her own Perſon and greſs, ſhe would 

a 2 Never 
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never be angry at thoſe, who are of the ſame 
opinion with herſelf. 

So that the bad effects of this edu- 
cation, are too much known to admit of any 
reaſonable doubt. a 

But how poſſible it is to bring u daugh- 
ters in a more excellent way, let the 


character declare. 

| is a widow, well born, and 
well and has a good eſtate for five daugh- 
ters, whom ſhe brings up as one entruſted by 
God, to fit five virgins for the kingdom of 
Heaven. Her f has the ſame regulation 
as a religious bouſe, and all its orders tend to the 
ſupport of a conſtant ar devotion. 

She, her daughters, and her maids, meet 

together at all the hours of prayer in the day, 
and chant Pfalms, and other devotions, and 
ſpend the reſt of their time in - ſuch good 
works, and innocent diverſions, as render 
them fit to return to their Pſalms and 
Prayers. 
She loves them as her ſpiritual children, 
and they reverence her as their ſpiritual mo- 
ther, with an affection far above that of the 
fondeſt friends. 

She has divided part of ber eſtate amonſt 
them, that every one may be charitable out 
of their own ſtock, and each of them take it 
in their turns © Proves for the and k 
of the Pariſh. 24d 5 

Enuſcbia brings them up to all kinds of la- 
boar that are Proper for n. as ſewing, 
knitting, 
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knitting, ſpinning, and all other parts of houſe- 
key 2 for their amuſement, Gi that they 
may be ſerviceable to themſelves and others, 
and be ſaved from thoſe temptations which 
attend an idle life. 

She tells them, ſhe had rather fee them re- 
duced to the neceſſity of maintaining them- 
ſelves by their own work, than to have riches 
to excuſe themſelves from labour. For 

though, ſays ſhe, you may be able to 
aſſiſt the poor without your labour, yet 
your labour you will be able to aſſiſt them 
more. 
If Euſebia has lived as free from fin as it is 
poſſible for human nature, it is becauſe ſhe is 
always watching and guarding againſt all in- 
ances of pride. And if her virtues are ſtrong- 
er and higher than other people's, it is becauſe 
they are all founded in a deep humility. 

My children, ſays ſhe, when your father 
died, I was much pitied by my friends, as 
having all the care of a family, and the ma- 
nagement of an eſtate fallen upon me. 

But my own grief was founded upon ano- 
ther principle; I was grieved to ſee myſelf 
deprived of ſo faithful a friend, and that ſuch 
an eminent example of Chriſtian virtues, 
ſhould be taken from the eyes of his children, 
before they were of an age to love and fol- 
low it. 

But as to worldly cares, which my friends 
thought ſo heavy upon me, they are moſt of 
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them of our own making, and fall away as 
ſoon as we know ourſebves. 

If a perſon in a dream is diflurbed with 


ſtrange appearances, his trouble is over as ſoon 
as he is awake, and ſees that it was the folly 


of a dream. 
right knowledge of ourſelves 


Now when a 

2 into our minds, it makes as ou 
gucken in all our thoughts and apprehenſions, 

as when we awake from the wandrings of a 
os WIRE man to be mad, or me- 

lanchely, who fancies himſelf to be a glaſs, and 

ſo is afraid of ſtirring; or taking himſclf to 

” wax, dare not let the Sun ſhine upon 

m. 

But, my children, there are things in the 
world which paſs for wiſdom, politeneſs, gran- 
deur, bappinefs, and fine breeding, which ſhew 
as ance of ourſelves, and might as 
. juſtly pas for thorough madneſs, as when a 
man fancies himſelf to be glaſs, or ice. 

A woman that dares not appear in the 
world without fine cloaths, that thinks it a 
>7 ineſs to have a face finely coloured, to have 
in delicately fair, that had rather die than 
be reduced to poverty, and be forced to work 
for a maintenance, is as ignorant of her 
ſelf to the full, as he that fancies himſelf to 
be glaſs. 

For this reaſon, all my diſcourſe with you, 
has been to acquaint you with yourſelves, 
and to accuſtom you to ſuch books and devo- 
tions, 
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tions, as may beſt inſtru you in this greateſt 
of all knowledge. 

You would think it hard, not to know the 
family into which you was born, what an- 
ceſtors you were deſcended from, and what 
eſtate was to come to you. But, my children, 
you may know all this with exaQtneſs, and 
yet be as ignorant of yourſelves, as he that 
takes himſelf to be wax. 81 885 i 
born of 


3 

you are all of you pure fprrits. I do not mean 
have not bodies that want meat and 
drink, and fleep, and cloathing, but that all 
that deſerves to be called you, is nothing elſe 
but ſpirit. A being ſpiritual and rational in 
its nature, that is as contrary to all fleſhly or 
corporeal beings, as {fe is contrary to death; 
that is made in the image of God, to live for 
ever, never to ceaſe any more, but to enj 
life, and reaſon, and knowledge, and happineſs 
in the preſence of God, and the ſociety of 
Angels, and glorious Spirits, to all eter- 
nity. 

Every thing that you call yours, beſides this 
ſpirit, is but like your cloathing ; ſomething 
at is only to be uſed for a while, and then to 
end, and die, end wear „and to figni 
no more to you, than the claathing and bodies 
of other people. 

But, my children, you are not only in this 
manner ſpirits, but you are fallen ſpirits, that 
began your life in a ſtate of corruption and 

diſor- 


| chars, & that fill you 
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diſorder, full of tempers and paſſions, that 
blind and darken the reaſon of your mind, and 


* you to that which is hurtful. 
our bodies are not only poor and periſti 
like your cloaths, but A like ache 
with ill diſeaſes and diſ- 
tempers, which oppreſs the ſoul with fickly 
and vain cravings. 

So that all of us are like two beings, that 
have, as it were, two hearts within us ; with 
the one we ſee, and taſte, and admire reaſon, 
purity and holineſs ; with the other we incline 
to pride, and vanity, and ſenſual delights. 

This internal war we always feel within us 

more or leſs ; and if you would know the one 
thing neceſſary to all the world, it is this; 
to preſerve and perfect all that is rational, boly 
and divine in our nature, and to mortify, re- 
move, and deſtroy all that vanity, pride, and 
ſenſuality, which ſprings from the corruption 
tion of our ſtate. 
Could you think, my An when you 
look at the world, and ſee what cuſoms, and 
faſbions, and pleaſures, and troubles, and projects, 
and tempers, employ the hearts and time of 
mankind, that things were thus, as I have 
told you ? | 

But do not you be affected at theſe things, 
the world is in a great dream, and but few 
people are awake in it. | 
Me fancy that we fall into darkneſs, when 
we die; — alas, we are moſt of us in the 
dark till then; and the eyes of our ſouls on- 
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ly then begin to ſee, when our bodily eyes 
are cloſing. 

You ſee then your ſtate, my children; you 
are to honour, improve, and perfect the ſpirit 
that is witin you, you are to prepare it for 
the kingdom of Heaven, to nouriſh it with 
the love of God, and of virtue, to adorn it 
with good works, and to make it as holy and 
heavenly as you can. You are to it 
from the errors and vanities of the world; to 
fave it from the corruptions of the body, from 
thoſe falſe delights, and ſenſual tempers, which 
the body tempts it with. 

You are to nouriſh your ſpirits with pious 
readings, and holy meditations, with watch- 
ings, faſtings, and prayers, that you may 
taſte, and reliſh, and deſire that eternal ſtate, 
which is to begin when this life ends. 

As to your bodies, you are to conſider them 
as poor, periſhing things, that are fickly and 
corrupt at preſent, and will ſoon drop into 
common duſt. You are to watch over them 
as enemies, that are always trying to tempt and 
betray you, and fo never follow their advice 
and counſel; you are to cor ſider them as the 


place and habitation of your ſouls, and fo keep 


them pure and clean, and decent; you are to 
conſider them as the ſervants and inſtruments 
of action. and ſo give them food, and reft, and 
ruiment, that they may be ſtrong and health- 


ful to do the duties of a charitable, uſeful, 
prone life. | 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt live thus, live like - 
ſelves ; ** 4 leſs re * | 
_ your ſouls, or more regard to your ies, 
than this comes to; whenever you are more 
intent upon adornin r perſons, than u 
4 
more beſide ves, than he, that had ra- 
ther have a laced cuat, than an healthful body. 
For this reaſon, my children, I have taught 
you nothing that was dangerous for you to 
learn; I have kept you from every thing that 
might betray you into weakneſs and folly ; or 
make you think any thing fine, but a ine mind; 
any thing happy but the favour of God; or 
any thing deſirable, but to do all the good 
poſfibly can. 
Inſtead of the vain, immodeſt entertain- 
ment of Plays, and Opera's, I have taught you 
to delight in viſiting the fick and poor. What 
muſick, and dancing, and drverfions are to ma- 
ny in the world, that prayers and devotions, 
and Pſalms are to you. Your hands have not 
been employed in plaiting the hair, and a- 
dorning your perſons; but in making cloaths 
for the naked. You have not waſted your 
fortunes upon yourſelves, but have added your 
labour to them, for to do more good to other 


le. 
Inſtead of forced ſhapes, patched faces, gen- 


teel airs, and affected motions, J have taught 
you to corceal your bodies with modeſt garments, 
and let the world have nothing to view of 

you, 
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, but the plas . 
W of all you — 2 7 


You knw my children, the high perfecti- 
on, and the great rewards of virginity z you 
know how it frees from worldly cares and 
troubles, and furniſhes means and opportuni- 
ties of higher advancements in a divine life ; 
28 love, and eſteem, and honour virgi- 
: bleſs God for all that glorious company 
of holy virgins, that from the beginning of 
Chriſtianity have, in the ſeveral ages of the 
Church, renounced the cares and pleaſures of 
- matrimony, to be perpetual examples of ſoli- 
tude, contemplation, and 
But as every one has — gift from 
God, as I look upon you all to be ſo many 


great bleſſings of a married ſtate ; fo I leave it 
to your choice, either to do as I have done, or 


to aſpire after higher degrees of perfection in 
a virgin ſtate of life. 


I defire nothing, I preſs nothing upon you, 
but to make the moſt bf human life, and to 


' aſpire aſter perfection in whatever ſtate of life 
you chuſe. 


Never therefore conſider yourſelves as per- 
ſons that are to be ſeen, admired, and courted 
by men; but as poor finners, that are to ſave 
yourſelves from wh vanities and follies of a 
miſerable world, by humility, devotion, and 
felf-denial. Learn 4 live for your own ſakes, 
and the ſervice of God; and let nothing in 
* world be of any value with you, but that 


which 


his g 


en and exalt your minds, make 
judicious, and truly ſenſible of the — 
.of all human 
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' -whith you can turn into a ſervice to God, and 


» means of your future happ 


- Confider often how ly you are cal- 
led to a virtuous life, and what great and glo- 
rious things God has done for you, to make 


in love wich every ching that can promote 
glory. 
pon the vanity and ſhortneſs of hu- 


Think u 
man life, and let death and eternity be often in 
your minds; for theſe thoughts will ſtrength- 
you wiſe and 


Think of the way, AMR of n and 
apoſtles, ſaints and martyrs, who are now re- 


joycing in the preſence of God, and ſee them- 
ſelves 


of eternal glory. And then 
think how defirable a thing it is, to watch 
and pray, and do good as they did, that when 
you dye you may have your lot amongſt 


Whether married therefore, or unmarried, 
conſider yourſelves as mothers and fiſters, as 
friends and relations to all that want your aſ- 
fiſtance ; and never allow yourſelves to be idle, 
whilſt others are in want of any thing that 
your hands can make for them. 

This uſeful, charitable, humble employ- 
ment of yourſelves, is what I recommend to 
you with great earneſtneſs, as being a ſubſtan- 
tial part of a wiſe and pious life. And be- 


fides the good you will thereby do to other 
people, 
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people, every virtue of your own heart will 
be very much improved by it. 

For next to reading, meditation, and pr. 
there is n +, Fonmagza Food 5+ whe 
fooliſh s, nothing that preſerves ſo ho- 
ly and wiſe a frame of mind, as ſome f 
bumble employment of ourſelves. ; 

Never therefore conſider your labour as an 


,. - 
= 
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able to „ and others, that is to ſerve 
ſome ſober ends of life, to ſave and redeem 
your time, and make it turn to your account 
* the works of all people ſhall be tried by 
When you was little, I left you to little a- 
muſements, to pleaſe yourſelves in any things 
that were free from harm ; but as you are now 
grown up to a knowledge of God, and your- 
ſelves; as your minds are now acquainted with 
the worth and value of virtue, and exalted 
with the great doctrines of Religion, you are 
now to do nothing as children, but deſpiſe 
every thing that is poor, or vain, and imper- 
tinent ; you are now to make the labours of 
your hands ſuitable to the piety of your 
hearts, and employ yourſelves for the = 
ends, and with the ſame ſpirit, as you watch 
and pray. 'H 
For if there is any good to be done by your | 
labour, if you can poſſibly employ yourſelves h 
_ uſefully to other people, how filly is it, how ö 
con- 
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to the wiſdom of Religion, to make 
that a mere amuſement, which might as caſily 
be made an exerciſe of the greateſt charity. 
What would you think of the wiſdom of 
him, that ſhould employ his time in diſtiling 
of waters, and making liquors which nobody 
could uſe, merely to amuſe himſelf with the 
variety of their colour and clearneſs, when 
with leſs labour and expence he might ſatisfy 
the wants of thoſe, who have nothing to 
drink? 

Let he would be as wiſely employed, as 
thoſe that are amuſing themſelves with ſuch 
tedious works, as they neither need, nor hard- 
ly know how to uſe when they are finiſhed ; 
when with leſs labour and expence they might 
be doing as much good, as he that is cloathing 
the naked, or viſiting the ſick. 

Be glad theretore to know the wants of the 
pooreſt people, and let your hands be employed 
in making ſuch mean and ordinary things for 
them, as their neceſſities require. By thus 
making your labour a gift and ſervice to. the 
poor, your ordinary work will be changed in- 
to a holy ſervice, and made as acceptable 
to God, as your devotions. 

And charity is the greateſt of all virtues, 
as it always was the chref temper of the great- 
eſt ſaints; ſo nothing can make your own 
charity more amiable in the ſight of God, than 
this method of adding your labour to it. 

The humility alſo of this employment will 
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be as beneficial to you, as the * of E 
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It will keep you from all vain and proud 
thoughts of your own ſtate and diſtinction in 
life, and from treating the poor as creatures of 
a different ſpecies. By accuſtoming yourſelves 
" this labour and ſervice for thc poor, as the 
epreſentatives of Jeſus Chriſt, yu will ſoon 
find your heart ſoftened into the greateſt meck- 
neſs, and lowl:neſs towards them. You will 
reverence their eſtate and condition, think it 
an Lonour to ſerve them, and never be ſo 
pleaſed with yourſelf, as when you are mH 
humbly employed in their ſervice. 

This. will make you true diſciples 6f your 
meek Lord and Maſter, who came into the 
world, not to be miniſtered mio, but to miniſter ; 
and though he was Lord of all, and amongſt 
the creatures of his own making, yet was 
amongſt them, as one that ſerveth. 

Chriſtianity has then had its moſt glorious 
effects upon y::ur hearts, when it has thus 
changed your ſpirit, removed all the pride of 
life from you, and made you delight in hum- 
bling yourſelves, beneath the loweſt of all 
your tellow-creatures. 

Live therefore, my children, as you have, 
begun your lives, in humble labour for the 
good of others; and let ceremonious viſits, 
and vain acquaintances, have as little of your 
time as you poſſibly can. Contract no fooliſh 
friendſhips, or vain fondneſſes for particular 
perſons ; but love them moſt, that moſt turn 
your love towards God, and your compoatiion- 
towards all the world. 

| B b But 
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But above all, avoid the converſation of 


fine-bred fops and beaux, and hate nothing 


more than the idle diſcourſe, the flattery, and 


compliments of that ſort of men; for they are 


the ſhame of their own ſex, and ought to be 
9 


_— let humili 
deſty, ah” pr” * 872 


that you = you ; and let tenderneſs, 
compaſion, und nature, be all the fine 
bree in any place. 


If evil peaking, , or backbiting, be 
the converſation where you happen to be, 
keep your heart and your tongue to yourſelf ; 
be as much grieved, as if you was amongſt 
curſing and * and retire as ſoon as you 
can. 

Though you intend to marry, yet let the 
time never come, till you find a man that has 
thoſe perfections, which you have been labour- 
ing after yourſelves ; ho is likely to be a 
friend to all your virtues, and with whom it 
is better to live, than to want the benefit of 
his example. 


Love poverty, and reverence poor people ; as 


for many reaſons, ſo particularly for this, be- 


cauſe our bleſſed Saviour was one of the num- 
ber, and becauſe you may make them all, ſo 

many friends and advocates with God for you. 
Vikt and converſe with them frequently ; 
you will often find fmplicity, innocence, pati- 
cxce, fortituae, and great piety among them; 
and 
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and where they are not ſo, your good exam- 
ple may amend them. | 

Rejoice at every opportunity of doing an 
humble action, and exerciſing the meekneſs 
of your minds, whether it be, as the Scrip- 
ture expreſſes it, in waſhing the ſaints feet, 
that is, in waiting upon, and ſerving thoſe 
that are below you; or in bearing with the 
haughtineſs and ill- manners of thoſe that are 
your equals, or above you. For there is no- 
thing better than humility; it is the fruitful 
ſoil of all virtues; and every thing that is 
kind and good, naturally grows from it. 

Therefore, my children, pray for, and prac- 
tiſe humility, and reje& every thing in dreſs, 
or carriage, or converſation, that has any ap- 
pearance of pride. 

Strive to do every thing that is praiſe-wor- 
thy, but do nothing in order to be praiſed; 
nor think of any reward, for all your labours 
of love and virtue, till Chriſt cometh with all 
his holy angels. 3 

And above all, my children, have a care of 
vain and proud thoughts of your own virtues. 
For as ſoon as ever people live different from 
the common way of the world, and deſpiſe 
its vanities, the devil repreſents to their minds 
the height of their own perfections; and is 
content they ſhould excel in good works, pro- 
vided that he can but make them proud of 
them. | 

Therefore watch over your virtues with a 
zealous eye, and reject every vain thought, as 

B b 2 you 
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would reject the moſt wicked imaginati- 
= and think what a loſs it would be . 
to have the fruit of all your good works, de- 
voured by the vanity of your own minds. 

Never therefore allow yourſelves to deſpiſe 
thoſe, who do not follow your rules of life ; 
but force your hearts to love them, and pray 
to God for them ; and let humility be always 
whiſpering it into your ears, that you your- 
ſelves will fall from thoſe rules to-morrow, if 
God ſhould leave you to your own ſtrength 
and wiſdom. 

When, therefore, you have ſpent days and 
weeks well, do not ſuffer your hearts to con- 
template any thing as your own, but give all 
the glory to the goodneſs of God, who has 
carried you through ſuch rules of holy living, 
as you were not able to obſerve by your own ' 
ſtrength ; and take care to begin the next day, 
not as proficients in virtue, that can do great 
matters, but as poor beginners, that want the 
daily aſſiſtance of God, to ſave you from the 
grofſeſt fins. 

Your dear father was an humble, watchful, 
pious, wiſe man. Whilſt his ſickneſs would 
ſuffer him to talk with me, his diſcourſe was 
chiefly about your education. He knew the 
benefits of humility, he ſaw the ruins which 

ide made in our ſex; and therefore he con- 
jured me with the tendereſt expreſſions, to 
renounce the faſhionable ways of educating 
daughters in pride and ſoftneſs, in the care of 
their bcauty and dreſs; and to bring you all up 
In 
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in the plaineft, fimpleſt inſtances of an humble, 
holy, and induſtrious life. 

He taught me an admirable rule of humi- 
lity, which he practiſed all the days of his life; 
which was this; to let no ans paſs, with- 
out thinking upon ſome frailty and infirmity 
of our own, that may put us to confuſion, 
make us bluſh inwardly, and entertain a mean 
opinion of ourſelves. 

Think therefore, my children, that the 
ſoul of your father, who is now with 
God, ſpeaks to you through my mouth ; and 
let the double deſire of your father, who is 
gone, and of me, who am with you, prevail 
upon you to love God, to ſtudy your own per- 
tection, to practiſe humility, and with inno- 
cent labour and charity, to do all the good 
that you can to all your fellow- creatures, till 
God calls you to another life. 

Thus did the pious widow educate her 
daughters. 

The ſpirit of this education ſpeaks ſo plain- 
ly for itſelf, that, I hope, I need fay nothing 
in its juſtification. If we could ſee it in life, 
as well as read of it in books, the world 
would ſoon find the happy effects of it. | 

A daughter thus educated, would be a bleſ- 
ling to any family that ſhe came into; a fit 
companion for a wiſe man, and make him 


happy in the government of his family, and 
the education of his children. 


And ſhe that either was not inclined, or 
could not diſpoſe of herſelf well in marriage, 
B bz would 


© — —_— ——ů— 
— — 
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would know how to live to great and excel- 


lent ends in a ſtate of virginity. 
A very ordinary knowledge of the ſpirit of 


Chriſtianity, ſeems to be enough to convince 


us, that no education can be of true advan- 
tage to young women, but that which trains 
them up in humble induſtry, in great plainneſs 
of life, in exact modeſtly of dreſs, manners, and 
rriage, and in firi# devotion. For what 
ſhould a Chriftian woman be, but a plain, un- 
affeFed, modeſt, humble creature, averſe to 


every thing in her dreſs and carriage, that can 


draw the eyes of beholders, or gratify the paſ- 
fions of lewd and amorous perſons ? 

How great a ſtranger muſt he be to the 
Goſpel, who does not know, that it requires 
this to be the ſpirit of a pious woman ? 

Our bleſſed Saviour faith, Nboſoever looketh 
upon a woman to luſt after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her 
in his heart. ; 

Need an education, which turns women's 
minds to the arts and ornaments of dreſs and 
beauty, be more ſtrongly condemned, than by 
theſe words? For ſurely, if the eye is fo eaſily 
and dangerouſly betrayed, every art and orna- 
ment is ſufficiently condemned, that naturally 


St. Matth. v. 
28, 


tends to betray it. 


And how - 1 a woman of piety more juſt- 
ly abhor anc md any thing, than that which 
makes her perſon more a ſhare and temptation 


to other people? If l, and wanton eyes are 


the death of the ſoul, can any women think 
| them- 
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themſelves innocent, who with naked breaſts, 
patched faces, and every ornament of dreſs, 
invite the eye to offend ? 

And as there is no pretence for innocence in 
ſuch a behaviour, ſo neither can they tell how 
to ſet any bounds to their guilt. For as they 
can never know how much, or how often 
they have occaſioned fin in other le, ſo 
they-can never knom how much guilt will be 
placed to their own account. 

This, one would think, ſhould ſufficiently 
deter every pious woman from thing, 
that might render her the occaſion of looſe 
ns in other le. 

St. Paul, ſpeaking of a thing entirely inno- 
cent, reaſons after this manner: But take heed 

means this li of yours, become a 
*. Bloc to thoſe that are weak. — And 
through thy knowledge thy weak brother periſh, 
2 Chriſt died. But when ye fin ſo a- 
gainſt the brethren, amd wound their weak con- 


make my brother to offend, I ill 
eat no fleſh while the world ſtandetb, LOW on. 
left I make my brother to offend. 

Now if this is the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; if 
it requires us to abſtain from things thus law- 


ful, innocent, and uſeful, when there is any | 


dan ger of betraying our weak brethren into 
any error thereby : Surely it carinot be reck- 
oned too nice or needleſs a point of conſcience, 
for women to avoid ſuch things, as are neither 
:innnocent nor uſeful, but naturally tend to 

WS. corrupt 


Sw, ye fin againſt Chriſt. Wherefore, F meat 
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corrupt their own hearts, and raiſc ill paſſions 
in other people. 

Surely every woman of Chriſtian piety 
ought to ſay, in the ſpirit of the Apoſtle, if 
patching and paint, or any vain adorning of my 
| perſon, be a natural hop 3 ating work, 
unweary eyes to offend, I will renounce all 
n leſt I ſhould make 

my fellow-creatures to offend. 

I ſhall now leave this ſubject of humility; 
having ſaid enough, as I hope, to recommend 
the neceſſity of making it the conſtant, chief 
ſubject of your devotion, at this hour of 
prayer. 

I have conſidered the nature and neceſſity of 
humility, and its great importance to a reli- 
gious life. I have ſhewn you how many dif- 
ficulties are formed againſt it from our natural 
tempers, the ſpirit of the world, and the com- 
mon education of both ſexes. 

Theſe conſiderations will, I hope, inſtruct 
you how to form your prayers for it to the 
beſt advantage; and teach you the neceſſity 
of letting no day paſs, without a ſerious, ear- 

neſt application to God, for the whole ſpirit of 

humility. Fervently beſeeching him to fill 
every part of your ſoul with it, to make. it 
the ruling, — habit of youf mind, that 
you may not only feel it, but feel all your 
other tempers ariſing from it; that you may 
have no thoughts, no deſires, no deſigns, but 
ſuch as are the true fruits of an humble, 
meck, and lowly heart. 

| That 
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That you may always appear poor, and 
little, and mean in your own eyes, and fully 


content, that others ſhould have the ſame opi- 
nion of you. 

That the whole courſe of your life, your 
expence, your houſe, your dreſs, your manner 
of eating, drinking, comverfing, and doing eve- 
ry thing, may be ſo many continual proofs of 
the true, unfeigned humility of your heart. 
| That you may look for nothing, claim no- 

thing, reſent nothing; that you may go 
through all the actions and accidents of life, 
calmly and quietly, as in the preſence of God, 
looking wholly unto him, acting wholly for 
him; neither ſeeking vain applauſe, nor re- 
ſenting neglects, or affronts, but doing and 
receiving every thing, in the meek and lowly 
ſpirit of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XX. 


Eun _ 
— the fr hour 


T will perhaps be thought by ſome 
I that theſe hours of pray 33 172 
that they can only be obſerved by peopleof 
N and ought not to be preſed up- 
on the ity of men, who have the cares 
of families, trades and employments ; nor upon 
the gentry, whoſe flate and figure in the world 
cannot admit of this frequency of Devotion. 
And that it is only fit for Monaſteries and Nun- 
neries, or ſuch people as have no more to do 
in the world than they have. 
To this it is anſwered, 


Firſ, that this method of Devotion is not 
preſſed upon any ſort of people, as abſolutely 
neceſſary, but recommended to all people, as 
2 beſt, the happieſt, and moſt perfect way of 

e. 

And if a great and exemplary Devotion, is 1 
as much the greateſt happineſs and ** 
oi 
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i, 


nds proper to recommend it without any abate- 


ments to one order of men, as to another. 
Becauſe happineſs and perfection are of the 
ae and value to all 8 

The Gentleman and Tradeſman , 
muſt n their time differently 
from the pious Monk in the cloyfter, or the 
contemplative Hermit in the dear: But then, 
as the Monk and Hermit loſe the ends of re- 
tirement, unleſs they make it all ſerviceable 
to Devotion; ſo the Gentleman and Merchant 
fail of the ends of a ſocial hife, and 
live to their loſs in the world, unleſs Devoti- 
on be their chief and governing temper, 

It is certainly very honeft and creditable for 
people to engage in trades and empleyments; it 
is reaſonable for Gentlemen to manage well thei? 
eftates and families, and take ſuch recreations 
as are proper to their ſtate. But then 
Gentleman and Tradeſman, loſes the 
happineſs of his creation, is robbed 


teſt 
ſome- 
thing that is greater than all employments, 
diſtinctions and pleaſures of the world, if he 
does rot live more to Piety and Devotion, than 
to any thing elſe in the world. 


Here are therefore no excuſes made for men 
of bufineſs and figure in the world. Firſt, Be- 
cauſe it would be to excuſe them from that 
which is the greateſt end of living; and ka 

| only 
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only finding ſo many reaſons for making them 


leſs beneficial to themſelves, and leſs ſerviceable 
to God and the world. 


. Secondly, Becauſe moſt men of buſinſs and 
8 e too far in worldly matters; much 
farther than the reaſons of human life, or the 
neceſſities of the world require. 

s and Tradeſmen, for inſtance, are 
generally ten times farther en in buſineſs 
than they need; which is fo far from being a 
reaſonable for their want of time for 
Devotion, that it is their crime, and muſt be 
cenſured as a blameable inſtance of covetouſ- 
neſs and ambition. 

The Gentry, and people of Figure, either 
give themſelves up to State-employments, or to 
the gratifications of their paſſions, in a life of 
gaiety and debauchery; and if theſe things 

might be admitted as allowable avocations from 
. Deyotion, Devotion muſt be reckoned a poor 
circumſtance of life. . 

Unleſs Gentlemen can ſhew that they have 
another God, than the Father of our Lord Je- 
ſus Chriſt ; another Nature, than that which 
is derived from Adam; another Religion than 
the Chriſtian, it is in vain to plead their ſtate, 
and dignity, and pleaſures, as reaſons for not 
preparing their ſouls for God, by a firid : and 

regular Devotion. | 

For fince Piety and Devotion are the com- 
mon unchangeable means, of ſaving all the ſouls 
in the world that hall be ſaved, there is no- 


thing 
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thing left for the Gentleman, the Soldier, and 
the Tradeſman, but to take care that their ſe- 
veral ſtates be, by care and watchfulneſs, by 
meditation and prayer, made ſtates of an exact 
and ſolid prety. 

It a Merchant, having forborn from too 
great buſineſs, that he might quietly attend 
on the ſervice of God, ſhould therefore dye 
worth r wenty, inſtead of fifty thouſand pounds, 
could any one fay that he had miſtaken his 
calling, or gone a loſer out of the world? 

If a Gentleman ſhould have killed fewer 
foxes, been leſs frequent at balls, gaming, and 

meetings, becauſe ſtated parts of his 
time had been given to retirement, to medita- 
tion and devotion, could it be thought, that 
when he left the world, he would regret the 
loſs of thoſe hours, that he had given to the 
care and improvement of his foul? _ 

If a Tradeſman by aſpiring after Chriſtian 
2 and retiring himſelf often from 

buſineſs, ſhould inſtead of leaving his chil- 
dren fortunes to ipend in luxury and zdleneſs, 
leave them to live by their own honeſt labour ; 
could it be ſaid, that he had made a wrong 
vſe of the world, becauſe he had ſhewn his 
children, that he had more regard to that which 
is eternal, than to this which is fo ſoon to be 
at an end? 

Since therefore devotion, is not only the beſt 
and moſt defirable practice in a Cloyſter, but 
the beſt and moſt defirable practice of men, as 
men, and in every fate of life, they that - 
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fire to be excuſed from it, . becauſe they are 


men of figure, and eftates, and buſineſs, are no 

wiſer than thoſe, that ſhould defire to be ex- 
cuſed from health and happineſs, becauſe they 
were men of figure and eftates. 

I cannot ſee why every Gentleman, Merchant, 
or Soldier, ſhould not put theſe queſtions ſeri- 
ouſly to himſelf : 

| Phat is the bel thing for me to intend and 
drive at in all my actions? How ſhall I do to make 
the moſt of human life? What ways ſhall I wi 
that I had taken, when Jam leaving the world? 
Now to be thus wife, and to make thus 
much uſe of our reaſon, ſeems to be but a 
Jmall and neceſſary piece of wiſdom. For 
how can we pretend to ſenſe and judgment, if 
we dare not ſeriouſly conſider, and anſwer, 
and govern our lives by that which ſuch queſ- 

tions require of us? 8 825 

Shall a Nebleman think his birth too high a 
dignity to condeſcend to ſuch queſtions as 
theſe? Or a Tradeſman think his bufineſs too 
great, to take any care about himſelf? 
No here is deſired no more devotion in any 
one's life, than the anſwering theſe few gueſt:- 
ons, requires. 

Any devotion that is not to the the greater 
advantage of him that uſes it, than any thing 
that he can do in the room of it; any devoti- 
on that does not procure an iꝝſinitely greater 
good, than can be got by neglecting it, is 

freely yielded up; here is no demand of it. 


But 
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But if people will live in ſo much ignorance, 
as never to put theſe queſtions to themſelves, 

but puſh on a blind life at. all chances, in c 

of they know not what, nor why; 
ever conſidering the worth, or value, or ten- 

dency of their actions, without conſidering 

what God, reaſon, eternity, and their own 
| happineſs require of them; it is for the ho- 
nour of devotion, that none can it, but 
thoſe who are thus inconſiderate, who dare 
not enquire after that which is the beſt, and 
moſt worthy of their choice. 

It is true, Claudius, you are a man of figure 
and eftate, and are to act the part of ſuch a 
ſtation in human life; you are not called, as 
Elijah was, to be a Prophet, or as St. Paul, to 
bes an Apoſtle. 

But will you therefere not love yourſelf ? 
Will you not ſeek and ſtudy your own happi- 
neſs, becauſe you are not called to preach up 
the ſame things to other people? 

You would think it very abſurd, for a man 
not to value his own health, becauſe he was 
not a Phyfician; or the preſervation of his 
limbs, becauſe he was not a Bone-ſetter. Yet 
it is more abſurd for you, Claudius, to neglect 
the improvement of your ſoul in piety, be- 
cauſe you are not an Apoſtle, or a Biſhop. 

5 this text of Scripture, 

e live offer the ſhall Rom. viii 13. 
1 is 7 * . fit, "+ 
ye do pu * deeds of the body, ye ſhall 
live, For as many as are led by the * 
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God, they are the Sons of God. Do you think 


that this 


does not equally relate to 
all mankind ? Can you find any exception here 
for men of and gates? Is not a ſpiri- 
tual and devout life here made the common 
condition, on which all men are to become 
ſons of God ? Will you leave hours of prayer, 
and rules of devotion, to particular ſtates of 
life, when nothing but the ſame ſpirit of de- 
votion can fave you, or * from eter- 
nal death? 
Conſider again this text: For we muſt all 
8 7 25 ar before the judgment-ſeat of 
, that every one may receive 
the things done in his body, according to that be 
hath done, whether it be good or bad. Now if 
your eftate would excuſe you from appearing 
before this judgment-ſcat ; if your figure could 
protect you from receiving according to your 
works, there would be ſome pretence for your 
leaving devotion to other people. But if you, 
who are now thus diſtinguiſhed, muſt then ap- 
pear naked amongſt common fouls, without any 
other diſtinction from others, but ſuch as your 
virtues or ſins give you; does it not as much 
concern you, as any Prophet, or Apoſile, to 
make the beſt 9 for the beſt rewards at 
that great day 
Again, — this doctrine of the Apoſtle: 
For none of us, that is, of us Chri- 
Rom. xiv. 7, ſtians, liveth to himſelf, and no man 
* dieth to himſelf: For whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we 


aye, 
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die, de die unto the Lord. Fur to this end 


Chriſt both died, and roſe, and revived, that be 
might be Lord both of the dead and. the 


living. 
Now are you, Claudius, out of the 


doctrine of this text? Will you, becauſe of 
condition, leave it to ſort 


particular 
of people, to live and die unto Chriſt? If fo, * 


you mult leave it to them, to be redeemed by 
the death and reſurrection of Chriſt. For it 
is the expreſs doctrine of the text, that for 
this end Chriſt died and roſe again, that none 
of us ſhould live to himſelf. It is not that 
Prieſts, or Apoſtles, or Monks, ar Hermits, 
ſhould live no longer to themſelves ; but that 
none of us, that is, no Chriſtian of what ſtate 
ſoever, ſhould live unto himſelf. 

If therefore there be any inſtances of piety, 
any rules of devotion, which you can neglect, 
and. yet live as truly unto Chriſt, as if you 
obſerved them, this text. calls you to no ſuch 
devotion. But if you forſake ſuch devotion, 
as you yourſelf know is expected from ſome 
particular forts of people; ſuch devotion as 
you know becomes people that live 8 
unto Chriſt, that aſpire after great prety ; 
you neglect ſuch devotion for any worldly con- 
fideration, that you may live more to your 
emper and taſte, more to the faſhions and 
ways of the world, you forſake the terms on 
which all Chriſtians are to receive the benefit 
of Chriſt's death and reſurrection. 

Co Obſerve 
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"i Obſetve — —— the ſame doctrine is 
taught by St. Perer; As he which 
hath tailed you is holy, fo be ye boly 


in all manner of converſation. 

If therefore, s, you are one of thoſe 
chat are here called, you fee what it is that you 
are called to. It is not to have ſo much reli- 
gion as fuits with your temper, your buſineſs, 
Ne 15 is not to a lar ſort 
net 2 K be ſufficient for Gentle 


re and rr obo but it is firf, to be 

which hath called you 1s boy; ſe- 
4455 det to be chu lin all manner of 
converſation ; that is, to carry this fpirit and 
degree of holineſs into every part, and . 
the whole form of your life. 

And the reaſon the Apoſtle immediately 
gives, why this ſpirit of holineſs muſt be the 
common ſpirit of Chriſtians, as ſuch, is very 
affecting, and ſuch as equally calls upon all 
forts of Chriſtians. Foraſmuch as ye know, 
ſays he, char ye were not redeemed with corrup- 
tible things, as filver and gold, from your vain 
converſation, ——but with th precious blood of 

As if he had ſaid, Forbach as ye know 
ye were made capable of this ſtate of holineſs, 
entered into a ſociety with Chriſt, and made 
heirs of his glory, not by any human means, 
but by ſuch a myſterious inſtance of love, as 
infinitely exceeds every thing that can* be 
thought of in this world; fince God has re- 


leemed you to himſelf, and your own happi- 
- nels, 


1 Pet. i, 15. 
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neſs, at ſo great @ price, how baſe and ſhame- 
fal muſt it be, if you do not henceforth devote 
e yourſelves wholly + to the glory of God, and 
= Hs as he who hath called ou is 
? ; 
1 therefore, Claudius, you confider your 
figure and eftate; or if, in the words of the 
text, you conſider your gold and filver, and 
the corruptible things of this life, as any rea- 
fon why you may live to your own humour 
and fancy, why you may neglect a life of ſtrict 
piety and devotion ; if you think any 
thing in the world can be an excuſe for you, 
not imitating the holineſs of Chriſt in the 
whole courſe and form of your life, you make 
yourſelf as guilty, as if you ſhould 2 08 the 
holineſs of Chriſtianity, for the ſake of 2 | 
ſtraws. 

For the greatneſs of this new ſtate of life, 
to which we are called in Chriſt Jeſus, to be 
for ever as the Angels of God in heaven, and 
the greatneſs of the price by which we are 
made capable of this ſtate of glory, has turn- 

ed every thing that is worldly, temporal, and 
corruptible, into an equal klagt; and made 
it as great baſeneſs and folly, as great a con- 
tempt of the blood of Chriſt to neglect any 
es of holineſs, becauſe you are a man of 
ſome eſtate and quality, as it would be to neg- 
le& it, becauſe you had a fancy to picł * 

Again; the ſame Apoſtle faith, 
Know ye not, that your body is the 1 Cor vi. ic 
. of the Holy Ghoft hoſt which n W 


Ce 2 | you, 
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vun, ee e Fur a dag 
aeith 4 price; 7 2 glor Gol. in your bo- 
dy, and in ycur ffirit, „ are God's. 

How poorly therefure, Claudius, have you 

read the Scripture, how little do you know of 
Chriſtianity, if you can yet talk of your qſate 
and condition, as a pretence for a freer kind 
of life? 
ä Are you any more your oum, than he that 
has no eſtate or —＋ in the world? Muſt 
mean and little people their bodies as 
temples of the Holy Ghoſt, by watching, fa/t- 
ing, and but may indulge yours 
in ef, in la, and 2 —. you 
have ſo much rent, or ſuch a title of diſtincti- 
on? How poor and ignorant are ſuch thoughts 
as theſe ? | 

And yet you muſt either think thus; or elſe 
acknowledge, that the holineſs of Saints, Pro- 
phets, 2nd Apoſtles, is the holineſs that you 
are to labour after, with all the diligence and 
care that you can. 

And if you leave it to others; to live in 
ſuch piety and devotion, in ſuch ſelf-denial, 
Nan my and temperance, as may render them 
able to glorify God in their body, and in their 
ſpirit ; you mult leave it to them alſo, to have 
the benefit of the blood of Chriſt. 

Again; the Apoſtle faith, Du know bow 
* Theft ii, dee exborted, comforted, and cbarg- 
11, 122, ed every one of you, that you would 


ral worthy of God, who bath called you to his 
* and glory. 
You 
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You perhaps, Claudius, have often heard 
theſe words, without ever thinking how much 
they required of you. And yet you cannot 
confider them, without perceiving to whix an 
eminent ſtate of holineſs they call you. 

For how can the holineſs of the Chriſtian 
life be ſet before you in higher terms, than 
when it iS 1 to you, as <2a/king war- 
thy of Goa? Can you think of any abatements 
of virtue, r neglects of Devotion, that are 
well conſiſtent * 4 a life, that is to be made 
worthy of God? Can you ſuppoſe that any 
man walks in this manaer, but he that watches 
over all his ſteps; and conſiders how every 
thing he does, may be done in the ſpirit of 
holineſs? and yet as high as theſe expreſſi- 
ons carry this holineſs, it is here plainly made 
the neceſſary holineſs of ali Chriſtians. For 
the Apoſtle does not here cxhort his fellow 
Apoſtles and Saints to this holincſs, but he 
commands all Chriſtians to cndeavour after it. 
We charged, ſays hc, every one of you, that you 
would walk worthy of God, who hath called you 
to bis kingdom and glory. 

Again, St. Peter faith, F any man ſpeak, 
let him ſpeak as the oracles of 65 
if any man miniſler, let him db it 
as of the ability that God giveth; that God in 
all things may be glorified in Jeſus Chriſt. 

Do you not here, Claudius, piainly perceive 
your high calling? Is hs that ſpeaketh, to 
have ſuch regard to his words, that he ap 
to ſpeak as by the 8 of God? Is he 

S 3 that 
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„to take care that he fo giveth, 


di of may a co be a 
hath of God? And is all this to 


that God may be gloryfied in all 


it not then be ſaid, Has any man Ne- 
Ls fi or in the world? 


Let him fo uſe his Nebihty, or figure of life, 
that i he uſes theſe as the gifts of 


God, for the guaitve Gacing forth of his Glo- 
ry. Is there now, Claudius, any thing forced 
or far-fetched in this concluſion ? Is it not the 
plain ſenſe of the words, that every thing in 
life is to be made a matter of holineſs unto 
God? If fo, then your eftate and dignity is fo 
far from excuſing you from great piety and 
bolineſs of life, that it lays you under a greater 
neceſſity of living more to the glory of God, 
becauſe you have more of his 9 that may 
be made ſerviceable to it. 

For people therefore, of figure, or bufineſs, 
or dignity in the world, to leave great piety 
and eminent devotion to any particular orders of 
men, or ſuch as they think have little elſe to 
do in the world, is to leave the kingdom of 
God to them. 

For it is the very end of Chriſtianity, to re- 
deem all orders of men into one holy ſociety, 
that rich and poor, high and low, maſters 
and ſervants, may in one and the ſame ſpirit 
of piety, become a choſen generation, a royal 
FRO an hy Nation, a peculiar gs. 

that 
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that are to ſhew forth the praiſes of him, who 
hath called them out of darkneſs, pe. 
into his marvellous light. - W 
Thus much being ſaid to ſhew, that great 
Devotion and * is _ to be left to any 
particular ſort of people, but to be the com- 
mon ſpirit of all that defire to live up to the 
terms of common Chriſtianity ; I now pro- 
ceed to conſider the nature and neceſſity of 
univerſal love, which is here recommended to 
be the ſubject of your Devotion at this hour. 
You are here alſo called to Intercgſion, as the 
2 proper exerciſe to raiſe and preſerve that 

ve. 

By interceſſion, is meant a praying to God, 
and interceeding with him for our fellow- 
Creatures. 

Our bleſſed Lord hath recommended his 
love to us, as the pattern and example of our 
love to one another. As therefore he is con- 
. tinually making interceſſion for us all, ſo 
ought we to interceed and pray for one ano- 
ther. | 

A new commandment, ſaith he, I give unto 
you, that ye love one another, as I have loved 

u. By this ſhall all men know that ye are my 
Diſciples, if 2 one another. : Ie 

The newneſs of this precept did not confiſt 
in this, that men were commanded to love 
one another ; Wor this was an old precept, 
both of the law. of Moſes, and of nature. 
But it was new in this reſpect, that it was to 
imitate a new, and till then unheard-of ex- 

Cc4 | ample 
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ample of love; it was to love one another, as 
Chriſt had loved us. 

And if men are to know that we are Diſci- 
ples of Chriſt, by thus loving 'one another, 
according to his new example of love, \then it 
1s certain, that if we are void of this love, we 
make it as plainly known unto men, that we 
are none of his Diſciples. 

There is no principle of the heart that is 
more e to God, than an uni verſal fer- 
vent love to all mankind, wiſhing and praying 
for their happineſs ; becauſe there is no prin- 
ciple of the heart that makes us more like 
God, who is love and goodneſs itſelf, and 
created all beings for their enjoyment of hap- 
ineſs. 
, The greateſt Idea that we can frame of God 
is, when we conceive him to be a Being of in- 
finite love and goodneſs; uſing an infinite wiſ- 
dom and power, for the common good and 
happineſs of all his creatures. 

The higheſt notion therefore, that we can 
form of man is, when we conceive him as like 
to God in this reſpect as he can be; uſing all 
his finite faculties, whether of wiſdom, pow- 
er, or prayers, for the common good of all 
his fellow-creatures: Heartily deſiring they 
may have all the happineſs they are capable of, 
and as many benefits and aſſiſtances from him, 
as his ſtate and condition in the world will 
permit him to give them. 

And on the other hand, what a baſeneſs and 
 friguity is there in all inſtances of hatred, en- 
: | 9, 
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vy, ſpite, and ill ill; if we conſider thay 
every inſtance of them is ſo far acting fad dn 
fition to God, and intending miſchief and 

to thoſe creatures, which God 3 
Prutect, and preſerves, in order to their hap- 
pines? An il-natured man amongſt God's 
creatures, is the moſt perverſe creature in the 
world, acting con to that love, by which 
himſelf ſubfifts, and which alone gives ſubſiſt- 
ence to all that variety of beings, that enjoy 
life in any part of the creation. 

Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unto 
you, even fo do unto them. 

Now though this is a doctrine of firid juſ- 
tice, yet it is only an uni ver ſal love that can 
comply with it. For as love it the meaſure of 
our acting towards ourſelves, ſo we can never 
act in the ſame manner towards other people, 
till we look upon them with that love, with 

Which we look upon ourſelves. 

As we have no degrees of ſpite, or cnvy, 
or ill-will to ourſelves, ſo we cannot be diſ- 
poſed towards others as we are towards our- 
ſelves, till we wnverſally renounce all inſtan- 
ces of ſpite, and envy, and ill-will, even in 
the ſmalleſt degrees. 

If we had any imperfection in our eyes, 
that made us fee any one thing wrong, for the 
ſame reaſon they would ſhew us an hundred 
things wrong. 

So if we have any temper of our hearts, 
that makes us envious, or ſpiteful, or il 
natured towards any one man, the ſame tem- 


per 
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per will make us envious, and ſpiteful, and 
ill-natured towards à great many more. 

If therefore we defire this divine virtue of 
loye, we muſt exerciſe and our hearts 
in the love of all, becauſe it is not Chriſtian 
love, till it is che love of all. 

If a man could keep this whole law of love, | 
and yet offend in one point, he would be guil- 
ty of all. For as one allowed inſtance of injuſ- 
tice, deſtroys the juſtice of all our other acti- 
ons, ſo one allowed inſtance of envy, ſpight, 
and ill-will, renders all our other acts of be- 
nevolence and affection nothing worth. 

Acts of love, that not from a — 
ciple of uni verſal love, are but like acts of juſ- 
tice, that proceed from a heart not diſpoſed to 
uni verſal juſtice. 

A love which is not univerſal, may indeed 
have tenderneſs and affection, but it hath no- 
thing of righteouſneſs, or prety in it: It is but 
humour, 'and temper, or intereſt, or ſuch a 
love as Publicans and Heathens practiſe. 

All particular envies and fpight, are as plain 
departures from the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, as 
any particular acts of injuſtice, For it is as 
much a-law of Chriſt, to treat every body as 
your nezgbbour, and to love your neighbour as 
yourſelf, as it is a law of Chriſtianity, to ab- 
ſtain from theft. 

Now the nobleſt motive to this univerſal 
tenderneſs and affection, is founded in this 
Doctrine, Gad is love, and be that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in Gad. 


« Who 
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Who therefore, whoſe heart has any ten- 
dency towards God, would not afpire after 
this divine temper, which fo and ex- 
alts our nature into an union with him? 

How ſhould we rejoice in the exerciſe and 
practice of this love, which ſo often as we feel 
it, is ſo often an aſſurance to us, that God is 
in us, that we act according to his ſpirit, and 
is love itſelf? But we muſt obſerye, that love 
has then only this mighty power of uniting us 
to God, when it is ſo pure and wn as 
to imitate that love, which God beareth to all 

God willeth the happineſs of all beings, 
though it is no happineſs to himſelf. There- 
fore we muſt defire the happineſs of all beings, 
though no happineſs cometh to us from it. 

God equally delighteth in the perfections of 
all his creatures, therefore we ſhould rejoice in 
thoſe perfections, wherever we ſee them, and 
be as glad to have other people perfect as our- 
lelves. 

As God forgiveth all, and giveth grace to 
all, ſo we ſhould forgive all thoſe injuries and 
affronts which we receive from others, and do 
all the good that we can to them. 
| God almighty, beſides his own great exam- 
. Ple of love, which, ought to draw all his crea- 
tures after it, has ſo provided for us, and 
made our happineſs ſo common to us all, that 
we have no occaſion to envy, or hate one ano- 


ther. 


For 
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For we cannot ſtand in one anothers way, or 
by enjoying an keep another 
577 een 
As we cannot be „ but in the enjoy- 
ment of God, ſo we cannot rival or rob one 
another of this happineſs. 

And as to other things, the _—_ and 
proſperities of this life, they are ſo little in 
themſelves, ſo foreign to our happineſs, and, 
generally ſpeaking, ſo contrary to that which 
they appear to be, that they are no foundati- 
on for envy, or ſpite, or hatred. 

How filly would it be to envy a man, that 
was drinking out of a golden cup? And 
yet who can fay, that he is acting wiſer than 
thus, when he is envying any inſtance of 
worldly greatneſs ? 

How many ſaints has adverſity ſent to Hea- 
ven? And how many poor finners has proſ- 
perity plunged into everlaſting m_y A man 
ſeems then to be in the moſt glorious ſtate, 
when he has conquered, diſgraced, and hum- 
bled his enemy ; though it may be, that ſame 
conqueſt has ſaved his advarkiey, and undone 
himſelf. 

This man had perhaps never been thancked, 
but for his fortune and advancement ; that had 
never been pious, but through his poverty and 
afgrace. 

She that is envied for her beauty, may per- 
chance owe all her miſery to it; and another 
may be for ever happy, for having had no ad- 
mirers of her pcrſen. 


One 


G 
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One man ſucceeds in every thing, and fo 
loſes all: Another meets with nothing. but 
croſſes and diſappointments, and thereby gains 
more than all the world is worth. 
This may be undone by his being 
made a Bi/bop ; and that may fave both him- 
ſelf and others, by being fixed to his firſt poor 
vicarage. 

How envied was Alexander when, conquer- 

ing the world, he built towns, ſet up his fa- 
ſues, and left marks of his glory in ſo many 
kingdoms ! 

And how deſpiſed was the poor preacher 
St. Paul, when he was beaten with rods! And 
yet how ſtrangely was the world miſtaken in 
their judgment! How much to be envied was 
St. Paul ! How much to be pitied was Alex- 
ander 

Theſe few reflections ſufficiently ſhew us, 
that the different conditions of this life, have 
nothing in them to excite our uneaſy paſſions, 
nothing that can reaſonably interrupt our 
love and affection to one another. 

To proceed now to another motive to this 
uni verſal love. 

Our power of doing external acts of love 
and goodneſs, is often very narrow and re- 
ſtrained. There are, it may be, but few peo- 
ple to whom we can contribute any worldly 
relief. 

But though our outward means of doing 

are often thus limited, yet if our hearts 
are but full of love and goodneſs, we get, as 
it 


for the relief and happi 
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n were, an infinite power; becauſe God will 


attribute to us thoſe good works, thoſe acts of 
love, and tender charities, which we ſincerely 
defired, and would gladly have performed, had 

it been in our power. 
You cannot heal all the „ict, relieve all the 
you cannot comfort all in diſtreſs, nor 


Pour; 
be a father to all the fatherleſs. You cannot, it 


may be, deliver many from their misfortunes, 
or teach them to find comfort in God. | 
But if there is a love and tenderneſs in your 
heart, that delight in theſe good works, and ex- 
enter you to do all that you can: If your love 
has 10 bounds, but continually wiſhes and prays 
neſs t all that are in 
diſtreſs, you will be received by God as a be- 
nefactor to thoſe, who have had hothing from 
you but your good zl], and tender affections. 
You cannot build hoſpitals for the incurable; 
you cannot erect monaſteries for the education 
of perſons in Burr fſoktude, continual prayer, 
and mortification; but if you join in your 
heart with thoſe has do, and thank God for 
their pious deſigns; if you are a friend to theſe 
great friends to mankind, and rejoice in their 
eminent virtues, you will be received by God 
as a ſharer of ſuch good works as, though 
— of your hands, yet had all your 

art 
This confideration ſurely is ſufficient to 
make us look to, and watch over our hearts, 
with all diligence; to ſtudy the improvement 
of our inward fempers, and aſpire after every 
height 
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— of a loving, charitable, 
— ns mind. 


"And as e-allie bed, we we may hence 
learn the evil and miſchief of all 
turns of mind, of ervy, ſpite, hatred, and 
ill mill. For if the of our hearts 
will entitle us to the reward of good actions, 
which we never z It is certain that 
the badneſs of our hearts, our envy, ill-na- 
ture, and hatred, will bring us under the 
—_— that we have never commit- 


As he that luſteth after a woman ſhall be 
reckoned an adulterer, though he has only 
committed the crime in his heart; ſo the ma- 
licious, ſpiteful, ill-natured man, that only 
ſecretly rejoices at evil, ſhall be reckoned a 
3 though he has ſhed no blood. 

Since therefore our hearts, which are always 
naked and open to the eyes of God, give ſuch 
In exceeding extent and increaſe, either to our 
virtues or vices, it is our beſt and greateſt bu- 
ſineſs to govern the motions of our hearts, to 
watch, correct, and improve the inward ſtate 


and temper of our ſouls. 


Now there is nothing that ſo much exalts 
our Pls, as this heavenly love: it cleanſes 
and purifies like a holy fire, and all ill tem- 
pers fall away before it. It makes room for 
all virtues, and carries them to their greateſt 
height. Every thing that is good and holy 
grows out of it, and it becomes a continual 
ſource of all holy deſires, and pious practices. 


By 
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By love, I do not mean any natural tenderneſs, 


which ; is more or leſs in e, according to 
their conſtitutions; but I mean a /arger prin- 
ciple of the ſoul, founded in reaſon and piety, 
which makes us tender, kind, and benevolent 
to all pur ſellow-creatures, as creatures of God, 
and for his ſake. 
It is this love, that loves all things in God, 
as his creatures, as the images of his power, as 
the creatures of his goodneſs, as parts of his 
family, as members of his ſociety, that be- 
comes a holy principle of all great and good 
ations, 

The love therefore of our Ir neighbour, i is only 
a branch of our love to God. For when we 
love God with all our hearts, and with all our 
ſouls, and with all our ſtrength, we ſhall ne- 
ceſſarily love thoſe beings that are ſo nearly 
related to God, that have every thing from 
him, and are created by him, to be objects of 
his own eternal love. If I hate or deſpiſe any 
one man in the world, I hate — that 
God cannot hate, and deſpiſe that which he 
loves. 

And can I think that I love God with all 
my heart, whilſt I hate that which belongs 
only to God, which has no other maſſr but 
him, which bears his image, is part of his 
family, and exiſts only by the continuance of 
his love towards it? THEE 

It was the impoſſibility of this, that made 
4 ſay, That if any man ſaith, be loveth 

and hateth his brother, be is a liar. 
Theſe 
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Theſe reaſons ſufficiently ſhew us, that no 
love is holy, or religious, till it becomes 
uni verſal. 

For if Religion requires me to love all per- 
ſons, as God's creatures, that belong to him, 
. that bear his image, enjoy his ion, and 
make parts of his family and houſhold; if 
theſe are the great and neceſſary reaſons, why 
I ſhould live in love and friendſhip with any 
one man in the world, they are the ſame 
great and neceſſary reaſons, why I ſhould live 
in love and friendſhip with every man in the 
world; and conſequently, I offend againſt all 
theſe reaſons, and break through all theſe fies, 
and obligations, whenever I want love tow _ 
any one man. The fin therefore of hating, o 
deſpiſing any one man, is like the ſin of wat 
ting all God's creation; and the neceſſity of 
loving any one man, is the ſame neceſſity of 
loving every man in the world. And though 
many people may appear to us ever ſo ſinful, 
odious, or extravagant in their conduct, we 
muſt never look upon that, as the leaſt motive 
for any contempt or diſregard of them ; but 
look upon them with the greater compaſſion, 
as being in the moſt pitiable condition that 
can be. 

As it was the Sins of the world, that made 
the Son of God become a compaſſionate ſuf- 
tering Advocate for all mankind, ſo no one is 
of the Spirit of Chriſt, but he that has the 
utmoſt compaſſion for finners. Nor is there any 
gre? er ſign of your own perfection, than when 

| D d you 
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you find youſelf all love and to- 
wards them that are very weak and defective. 
And on the other hand, you have never leſs 
reaſon to be pleaſed with yourſelf, than when 
you find yourſelf moſt angry and offended at 
the behaviour of others. All fin is certainly 
to be hated and abhorred, wherever i it is; but 
then we muſt ſet ourſelves fin, as we 
do againſt fickneſs and di/e ud 2 ſhewing 
ourſelves tender and ate to the fick 
and diſeaſed. 
All other hatred of fin, which does not fill 
the heart with the fete, tendereſt affections 
towards ns miſerable in it, is the ſervant 
of fin, at the ſame time that it ſeems to be 
hating it. 

And there is no temper, which even 
men ought more carefully to watch and guard 
againſt, than this. For "it is a temper that 
lurks and hides itſelf under the cover of many 
virtues, and by being unſuſpected, does the 
more miſchief. 
A man naturally fancies, that it is his own 
exceeding love of virtue, that makes him not 
able to bear with thoſe that want it, And 
when he abbors one man, deſpiſes another, and 
cannot bear the name of a third, he ſuppoſes it 
all to be a proof of his own high ſenſe of virtue, 
and juſt batred of fin, 

And yet, one would think, that a man 
needed no other cure for this * than 
chis one reflection: 


That 
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That if this had been the Spirit of the Son 
of God, if he had hated fin in this manner, 
there had been no redemption of the World.: 
That if God had hated ſinners in this manner, 
day and night, the world itſelf had ceaſed | 
long ago. ; 

This therefore we take for a certain 
rule, that the more we of the divine 
nature, the more improved we are ourſelves, 
and the higher our ſenſe of virtue is, the 
more we ſhall pity and compaſſionate thoſe 
* that want it. The fight of ſuch people will 

then, inſtead of raiſing in us a haughty con- 
tempt, or peeviſh indignation towards them, 
fill us with ſuch bowels of compaſſion, as 
when we ſee the miſeries of an Hopf. 

That the follies therefore, crimes, and ill- 
behaviour of our fellow-creatures, may not 
lefſen that love and tenderneſs which we are 
to have for all mankind, we ſhould often con- 
ſider the reaſons, on which this duty of love is 
founded. 

Now we are to love our neighbour, that is, 
all mankind, not becauſe they are wiſe, holy, 
virtuous, or well-behaved; for all mankind 
neither ever was, nor ever will be ſo; there- 

fore it is certain, that the reaſon of our bein 
obliged to love them, cannot be founded in 
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their virtue. | 
Again; if their virtue or goodneſs were the 
reaſon of our being obliged to love people, we 
ſhould have no rule to proceed by; becauſe 
though ſome people's virtues or vices are very 

- Dd 2 ' notorious, 
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notorious, yet, 
very ill — 4 2 


ſpeaking, we are but 


people. 


Third, We are ſure that the virtue or me- 
rit of perſons, is not the reaſon of our being 
obliged to love them, becauſe we are com- 
- manded to pay the higheſt inſtances of love 

to our worſt enemies; we are to love, and 


bleſs, and pray for thoſe that moſt injuriouſly 
treat us. This therefore is demonſtration, that 
the merit bf perſons is not the reaſon, on which 
our obligation to love them is founded. 
Let us farther conſider, what that love is, 
which we owe to our neighbour. It is to love 
him as ourſelves, that is, to have all thoſe 
( ſentiments towards him, which we have to- 
) wards ourſelves ; to wiſh him every thing that 
ve may lawfully wiſh to ourſelves ; to be glad 

of every good, and ſorry for every evil, that 
"the ppens to him ; and to be ready to do him 
al 


* 


1 ſuch acts of kindneſs, as we are always 
ready to do to ourſelves. 

This love therefore, you ſee, is nothing 

elſe but a love of benevolence ; it requires no- 
thing of us but ſuch good wiſhes, tender af- 
feftions, and ſuch acts of kindneſs, as we ſhew 
to ourſelves. 

This is all the love that we owe to the beſt 
of men; and we are never to want any degree 
of this love to the worſt, or moſt unreaſonable 
man in the world. 


Now 
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Now what is the reaſon why we are to love 
every man in this manner ? It is anſwered, 
that our obligation to love all men in this 
manner, is founded upon many reaſons. 


| Firſt, Upon a reaſon of equity; for if it is» 
„to love ourſelves in this manner, it muſt | 
be wnjuf to deny any degree of this love to 
others, becauſe every man is ſo exactly of the | 
ſame nature, and in the _— eondition as 
ourſelves. , 
If therefore your own crimes and follies, do 
not leſſen your obli to ſeek your your own 
good, and wiſh well to yourſelf ; neither do the | 
follies and crimes of your neighbour, leſſen 
your obligation to wiſh and ſeek the good of | 
your — | 


— reaſon for this love, is founded in 


the authority of God, who has commanded us 
to love every man as ourſelf. 


Thirdly, We are obliged to this love, in 
imitation of God's goodneſs, that we may be 
children of our Father which is in Heaven, 
who willeth the happineſs of all his creatures, 


and maketh his Sun to riſe on the evil, and on 


the good. 


Fourthly, Our redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, 
calleth us to the exerciſe of this love, who 
came from Heayen, and laid down his * 
out of love to the whole ſinful world. 
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Fifthly, By the command of our Lord and 
Saviour, who has required us to love one ano- 


406 


ther, as he has loved us. 

Theſe are the great, perpetual reaſons, on 
which our to love all mankind as 
ourſelves, is founded. 

Theſe reaſons never vary or change, they 
always continue in their full force ; and there- 
fore equally oblige at all dme, and in regard 
to all 
. ell not becauſe we are wiſe, and 
good, holy, but in to us, becauſe 
Wo wane this n Pell in or- 
der to make us good. Our love therefore 


muſt take this courſe; not looking for, or re- 
quiring the merit of our brethren, but pity- 
ing their diſorders, and wiſhing them all the 
good that they want, and are capable « of re- - 
ceiving. 


It appears now plainly, from what has been 
ſaid, that the love which we owe to our bre- 
thren, is only a love of benevolence. Secondly, 
That this duty of benevolence, is founded up- 
on ſuch reaſons as never vary or change, ſuch 
as _ no dependance upon the qualities of 

From whence it follows, that it is 
the five great fin, to want this love to a bad 
man, as to want it to a good man. Becauſe 


he that denies any of this benevolence to a 
bad man, offends againſt all the ſame reaſons 
of love, as he does that denies any benevo- 
lence to a good man: And conſequently i it 1 
ws lame fin. FRY: 


When 


* 
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When therefore, you let looſe any ill- na- 
tured paſſion, either of hatred, or contempt 
towards (as you ſuppoſe) an ill man, conſi- 
der what you would think of another, that 
was doing the ſame towards a good man, and 
be aſſured that you are committing the ſame 
fin. 

You will perhaps fay, How is it poſſible to 
9 a bad man, in the ſame 


ens to be as 71. and faith- 
3 man, as to an evil man. Now 
you in any difficulty about performing 
jnflce and faithfulneſs to a bad man? Are you 
in any doubts, whether you nced be fo juft 
and faithful to him, as you need be to a good 
man ? Now why is it, that you are in no 
doubt about it? It is becauſe you know, 
that juſtice and faithfulneſs are founded upon 
reaſons that never vary or change, that have 
no dependance upon the merits of men, but 
are founded in the nature of things, in the 
laws of God, and therefore are to be obſerved 
with an equal exactneſs towards good and bad 
men. 
Now do but think thus juſtly of charity, 
or love to your neighbour, that it is founded 
upon reaſons, that vary not, that have no 
dependance upon the merits of men, and then 
you? mw find it as poſſible to perform the ſame 
wh as * ſame exact juſtice, to all 
—Y er good or bad. 
Dd 4 You 
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Vou will perhaps farther aſk, if you are 
not to have a particular efteem, veneration, and 
reverence for good men? It is anſwered ; Yes. 
But then this high efteem and veneratiam, is a 
thing very different from that love of benevo- 
lence which we owe to our neighbour. 3 

The high eſteem and veneration which you 
have for a man of eminent piety, is no act of 
charity to him; it is not out of pity and 
compaſſion, that you ſo reverence him, but it 
is rather an aQ of charity to yourſelf, that 
ſuch eſteem and veneration, may excite you to 
follow his example. | 
Tou may, and ought to loye, like, and 

the life which the man leads; but 
then this is only the loving of virtue, where- 
ever we ſee it. And we do not love virtue 
with the love of benevolence, as any thing 
that wants our good ___ but as ſomething 
that is our proper 

The whole of the matter is this. The 
actions which you are to love, eftcem, and ad- 
mire, are the actions of good and pious men; 
but the perſons to whom you are to do all the 
good you can, in all forts of kindneſs and 
compaſſion, are all perſons, whether good or 
bad. 

This diſtinction betwixt love of benevo- 
lence, and eſteem or veneration, is very plain 
and obvious. And you may perhaps ſtill bet- 
ter ſce the plainneſs and neceffity of it, by 
this followin 5 inſtance. 


No 


\ 
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No man is to have a higb eſteem or honour, 
for his own accompliſhments, or behaviour; 
yet every man is to love himſelf, that is, to- 


with well to himſelf; theretore this diſtinction 
betwixt love and -eſteem, is not only 2 N 
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but very to be obſerved. 

Again, if you think it hardly poſſible to 
diſlike the actions of 1 men, and 
yet have a true love for them: — this 
with relation to yourſelf. 

It is very poſſible, I hope, for you not only 
to diſlike, but to deteſt and abbor a great ma- 
ny of your own paſt actions, and to accuſe 
yourſelf of great folly for them. But do you 
then loſe any of thoſe tender ſentiments 


towards yourſelf, which you uſed to have ? | 


Do you then ceaſe to with well to yourſelf ? 
Is not the love of yousſelf as ſtrong then, as 
at any other time? 

Now what is thus poſſible with relation to 
ourſelves, is in the ſame manner poſſible 
with relation to others. We may have the 
higheſt good wiſhes towards them, deſiring 
for them, every good that we defire for our- 
ſelves, and yet at the ſame time, diſlike their 
way of life. 

To proceed ; all that love which we may 
juſtly have for ourſelves, we are in ftrict juſ- 
tice obliged to exerciſe towards all other men; 
and we offend againſt the great law of our 
nature, and the greateſt laws of God, when 
our tempers towards others, are different from 
thoſe which we have towards ourſelves, 


Now 
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n t and reaſona. 

, k us conſtant! , compaſſionate, 
and we ed — ourſelves ; if there 
1 not feel theſe kind diſpoſitions to- 

all other people, you may be aſſured, 
that you are not in that ſtate of charity, which 
is the very life and foul of chriſtian piety. 

You know how it hurts you, to be made the 
jeft and ridicule of other people; how it grieves 
you to be robbed of your reputation, and de- 
preved of the favourable opinion of your neigh- 
bours: If therefore you expoſe others to ſcorn 
and contempt in any degree; if it pleaſes you 
to ſee or hear of their frailties and infirmties ; 
or if you are only lth to conceal their faults, 
you are ſo far from loving ſuch people as your- 
ſelf, that you may be juſtly ſuppoſed to have 
as much hatred for — as you have love 
for yourſelf. For ſuch tempers are as truly 
the proper fruits of hatred, as the contrary 
tempers are the proper fruits of love. 

And as it is a certain ſign that you love your- 
ſelf, becauſe you are tender of every thing 
that concerns you; ſo it is as certain a ſign 
that you hate your neighbour, when you are 
pleaſed with any thing that hurts him. 

But now, if the want of a true and exa&#7 
charity, be ſo great a want, that, as St. Paul 
faith, it renders our greateſt virtues but emp- 

ſounds, and 7tinkling cimbals, how highly 
ces it concern us to ſtudy every art, and 


practiſe every method of raifing our ſouls F. 
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this ſtate of charity ? It is for this reaſon, that 
you are here deſired, not to let this hour of 
prayer paſs, without a full and ſolemn ſup- 
plication to God, for all the inſtances of an 
univerſal love and benevolence to all mankind. 

Such daily conſtant devotion, being the on- 
ly likely means of preſerving you in ſuch a 
ſtate of love, as is neceſſary to prove you to be 
a true follower of Jeſus Chriſt. 


i 


N 


C HAP. XXI. 


Of the neceſſity and benefit of Interceſſion, con- 
fidered as an exerciſe of untverſal love. How 
all orders of men are to pray and interceed 
with God for one another. How naturally 
ſuch interceſſion, amends and reforms the hearts 
of thoſe that uſe it. 


\HAT interceſſion is a great and ne- 

ceſſary part of chriſtian Devotion, is 
very evident from Scripture. | 

The firſt followers of Chriſt, ſeem to ſup- 
port all their love, and to maintain all their 
intercourſe and correſpondence, by mutual 
prayers for one another. | 

St. Paul, whether he writes to churches, 
or particular perſons, ſhews his zntcrceſfion to 
be perpetual for them, that they are the con- 
ſtant ſubject of his prayers, 

Thus 
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Thus to the Philippians, I thank my Ged 
Phil. 3.4. f. upon every remembrance of you. 

ways an every prayer of mine for 
Jun making requeſt with joy. Here we ſee, 
not only a continual interceſſion, but per- 
formed with ſo much gladneſs, as ſhews that 
it was an exerciſe of love, in which he highly 


ee care; for 


particular perſons; as appears by the tollow- 
Are. T 2 God, whom T ſerve 
from my forefathers, with a pure 
conſcience, that without ceaſing 1 


have remembrance of thee in my prayers night 
and day. How holy an acquaintance and 
friendſhip was this, how worthy of perſons 
that were raiſed above the —_ and related 
to one another, as new members of a king- 
dom of Heaven 

Apoſtles and great Saints did not only thus 
benefit, and bleſs particular Churches, and 
private perſons ; but they themſelves alſo re- 
ceived graces from God by the prayers of o- 
thers. Thus faith St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
You alſo helping together by prayer 
for us, that for Ne gift beflowed 
upon us by the means of many perſons, thanks may 
be given by many on our behalf. 

This was the antzent friendſhip of Chriſtians, 
uniting and cementing their hearts, not by 
worldly conliderations, or human paſsions, but 
by the mutual communication of ſpiritual 

bleſ- 


2 Cor. 1.11. 
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bleſsings, by prayers and thankſgivings to God 
for one another. ; 

It was this holy interceſsion, that raiſed 
Chriſtians to ſuch a ſtate of mutual love, as 
far exceeded all that had been praiſed and ad- 
mired in human friendſhip. And when the 
ſame ſpirit of #nterceſſon is again in the world, 
when Chriſtianity has the ſame power over the 
hearts of people, that it then had, this holy 
friendſhip will be again in faſhion, and Chriſ- 
tians will be again the wonder of the world, 
for that exceeding love which they bear to one 
another. 5 

For a frequent interceſsion with God, earneſt- 
ly beſeeching him to forgive the ſins of all 
mankind, to bleſs them with his providence, 
enlighten them with his Spirit, and bring 


them to everlaſting happineſs, is the divineſt 


exerciſe that the heart of man can be engaged 
in. — 

Be daily therefore on your knees, in a ſolemn, 
deliberate performance of this devotion, pray- 


ing for others in ſuch forms, with ſuch length, 


importunity, and earneſineſs, as you uſe for 


yourſelf; and you will find all Iittle, ill natured 
paſsions die away, your heart grow great and 


generous, delighting in the common happineſs | 
of others, as you uſed only to delight in your 


own. 

For he that daily prays to God, that all 
men may be happy in heaven, takes the like- 
lieſt way to make him wiſh for, and delight 
in their happineſs on earth. And it is hy 

poſsible 
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poſtible for you, to beſeech and intreat God to 
make any one happy in the higheſt enjoyments 
of his glory to all eternity, and yet be troubled 
to ſee him enjoy the much ſmaller gifts of God, 
in this ſhort and low ſtate of human life. 
For how ſtrange and unnatural would it be, 
to pray to God to grant health and a longer life 
to a fick man, and at the ſame time to envy 
him the poor pleaſure of agreeable medicines ? 
Yet this would be no more ſtrange, or un- 
natural, than to pray to God that your neigh- 


bour may enjoy the hrgheft degrees of his mer- 


cy and favour, and yet at the ſame time envy 


himthelittle credit and figure, he hath amongſt 


his fellow-creatures. 

When therefore you. have once habituated 
your heart to a ſerious performance of this ho- 
ly interceſsion, you have done a great deal, to 
render it incapable of ſpite and envy, and to 
make it naturally delight in the happineſs of 
all mankind. . 

This is the natural effect of a general inter- 
ceſſion for all mankind. But the greateſt be- 
nefits of it are then received, when it deſcends 
to ſuch particular inſtances, as our fate and 
condition in life more particularly require of 
us. 
Though we are to treat all mankind as 
neighbours and brethren, as any occaſion offers; 
yet as we can only live in the actual ſociety of 
a few, and are by our ſtate and condition more 
particularly related to ſome than others AX ſo 

when 
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when our interceſſion is made an exerciſe of 
love and care, for thoſe amongſt whom our lor 


is fallen, or who belong to us in a nearer re- 
lation, it then becomes the greateſt benefit to 


ourſelves, and-produces . 
and 


own hearts. 

If therefore you ſhould always change 
alter your interceſſions, according as the needs 
and neceſſities of your neighbours or acquain= 
fance ſeem to require; beſeeching God to 4 
2 them from ſuch or ſuch particular ev 
t them this or that particular ory 
or ng; ſuch interceſſions, beſides the 
great charity of them, would have a mighty 
effect upon your own heart, as diſpoſing you 
to every other good office, and to the exerciſe 
of every other virtue towards ſuch perſons, as 
have ſo often a place in your prayers. 

This would make it pleaſant to you, to be 
courteous, civil, and condeſcending to all about 
you; and make you unable to ſay, or do a 
rude, or hard thing to thoſe, for whom you 
had uſed yourſelf to be ſo kind and compaſ- 
| Honate in your prayers. 

For there is nothing that makes us love a 
man ſo much, as praying for him; and when 
you can once do this ſincerely for any man, 
you have fitted your ſoul for the performance 
of every thing that is kind and civil towards 
him. This will fill your heart with a gene- 
roſity and tenderneſs, that will give you a bet- 
ter and ſweeter behaviour, than any thing 
that is called fine breeding, and good W 
y 


\ 
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By confidering yourſelf as an advocate with 
God, for your neighbours and acquaintance, 
you would never find it hard to be at peace 
with them yourſelf. It would be eaſy to you 
to bear with, and forgive thoſe, for whom you 


om thy implored the divine mercy and 
rgiveneſs 
Such prayers as theſe, amongſt neighbours 


and acquarntance, would unite them to one 
another in the ſtrongeſt bonds of love and 
tenderneſs. It would exalt and ennoble their 
ſouls, and teach them to conſider one another 
in a higher ſtate, as members of a ſpiritual 
ſoctety, that are created for the enjoyment of 
the common bleſsings of God, and fellow 
heirs of the ſame — glory. 

And by being thus defitous, that every one 
ſhould have their full ſhare of the favours of 
God, they would not only be content, but 
glad to ſee one another happy, in the little en- 

yments of this tranſitory life. 

Theſe would be the natural effects of ſuch 
an interceſsion, amongſt peo ple of the ſame 
town or neighbourhood, or hae were acquainted 
with one another's fate and condition. 

Ouranius is a holy Prieſt, full of the ſpirit 
of the Goſpel, — labouring, and pray- 
ing for a poor country village. Every foul in 
it, is as dear to him as himſelf ; and he loves 
them all, as he loves himſelf ; becauſe he prays 
for them all, as often as he prays for him- 
ſelf, be” » 


It 
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If his whole life is one continual exerciſe of 
great zeal and labour, hardly ever ſatisfied 
with any degrees of care and watchfulneſs, 
it is becauſe he has learned the great value of 
fouls, by ſo often appearing before God, as an 
int for them. | : 
He never thinks he can love, or do enough 
for his flock ; becauſe he never conſiders them 
in any other view, than as ſo many perſons, 
that by receiving the gifts and graces of God, 
are to become his hope, his joy, and his crown 
of rejoicing. | 
He goes about his Pariſh, and viſits every 
body in it; but viſits in the ſame ſpirit of 
piety, that he preaches to them; he viſits them, 
to encourage their virtues, to aſſiſt them with 


his advice and counſel, to diſcover their man- 
ner of life, and to know the ſtate of their 


ſouls, that he may #nterceed with God for 
them, according to their particular neceſfi- 
mes. | 

When Ouranius firſt entered into holy orders, 
he had a haughtrineſs in his temper, a great 
contempt and diſregard for all fooliſh and un- 
reaſonable people; but he has prayed away 
this ſpirit, and has now the greateſt tender- 
neſs for the moſt obſtinate finners ; becauſe he 
is always hoping, that God will ſooner or 


later hear thoſe prayers that he makes for their 


repentance. 

The rudeneſs, ill- nature, or perverſe beha- 
viour of any of his flock, uſed at firit to be- 
tray him into * 3 but now it raiſes 

| e no 
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no other paſſion in him, than a deſire of being 
- upon his knees in prayer to God for them. 

Thus have his prayers for others, altered and 
amended the ſtate of his own heart. 

It would ftrangely delight you to ſee, with 
what ſpirit he converſes, with what tenderneſs 
he reproves, with what Affection he exhorts, 
and with what vigour he and it is 
all owing to this, becauſe he es, exhorts, 
and 1 to thoſe, for whom he firſt prays 
to | 
This devotion ſoftens his heart, enlightens 
his mind, ſweetens his temper, and makes 
every thing that comes from him, inſtructive, 
amiable, and affecting. g 

At his firſt coming to his little Village, it 
was as diſagreeable to him as a priſon, and 
every day ſeemed too tedious to be endured in 
ſo retired a place. He thought his Pariſh was 
too full of poor and mean people, that were 
none of them fit for the converſation of a 
Gentleman. 

This put him upon a cloſe application to 
his ſtudies. He kept much at home, writ 
notes upon Homer and Plautus, and ſometimes 
thought it hard to be called to pray by any 
poor body, when he was juſt in the midſt of 
one of Homer's battles. | 

This was his polite, or I may rather ſay, 
poor, ignorant turn of mind, before devotion 
had got the government of his heart. 


But now his days are ſo far from being te- 
dious, or his Pariſh too great a retirement, 
| | that 
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that he now only wants more time to do that 
variety of good, which his ſoul thirſts after. 
The ſolitude of his little Pariſh is become 
matter of great comfort to him, becauſe he 
hopes that God has placed him and his flock 
there, to make it their way to Heaven. 
He can now not only converſe with, but 
gladly attend and wait upon the pooreſt kind 
of people. He is now day watching over 
the weak and an ge — himſelf to 
pron ns, ignorant people, wherever 

find them; Sd is ſo far from deſiring 
to be conſidered as a Gentleman, that he de- 
fires to be uſed as the ſervant of all; and in 
the ſpirit of his Lord and Maſter girds himſelf, 
and is glad to Aneel down and waſh any of their 
feet. 
He now thinks the pooreſt creature in his 
Pariſh good enough, and great enough, to 
deſerve the humbleſt attendances, the kindeſt 
friendſhips, the tendereſt offices, he can Poſ- 
ſibly ſhew them. 
He i is ſo far.now from wanting agreeable 
company, that he thinks there is no better 
converſation in the world, than to be talking 


with poor and mean people about the kingdom 
of Heaven. 


All theſe noble thoughts, and divine ſenti- 
ments, are the effects of his great devotion ; 
he preſents every one ſo often before God, in 
his prayers, that he never thinks he can e/ffeem, 
reverence, or ſerve thoſe enough, for whom 
he implores ſo many mercies from God. 

Ee 2 Oura- 


* 
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gan fore Hayley 
of Scripture, The effec- 
n 5 er vent a righteous 

AT... FONTS Mn 
This makes him all the arts of holy 
2 r 
„ that his prayers for his fl 
ray have der Fl orc and avail much with 
For this reaſon, he has ſold 4 fmall eſtate 
that he had, and has erected a charitable re- 
tirement for antient, poor people, to live in 
prayer and piety, that his prayers being affiſt- 
ol by facki good works, may pierce the clouds, 
and bring down blethngs upon thoſe ſouls 

committed to his care. 

Ouranius reads how God himſelf faid unto 
8 ED pet; be fed prey fo 
e 1s a Prophet ; or 

thee, and thou ſhalt live. PO 

And again, how he faid of Fob, And my 


Job. ali. 8. eee, re for gus for 


From theſe - juſtly con- 
cludes, that the prayers of men eminent for 
Holineſs of life, have an extraordinary power 
with God; that he grants to other people ſuch 
pardons, relief and bleſſings, through their 
prayers, as would not be granted to men of 
leſs piety and perfection. This makes Oura- 
nius exceeding ftudious of chriſtian perfection, 
ſearching after every grace and holy temper, 


purifying 1 heart all manner of ways, fear- 
ful 
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ful of error and defe in his life, leſt 
his prayers for his flock ſhould be leſs availing 
with God, through his own defects in holi- 
neſs. 3 | 
This makes him careful of every temper of 
his heart, give alms of all that he hath, watch, 
and faff, and mortify, and live according to 
the ſtricteſt rules of temperance, meekneſs, and 
kumility, that he may be in ſome degree like 
an Abraham, or a ob in his Pariſh, and make 
ſuch prayers for them, as God will hear and 


Theſe are the happy effects, which a devout 
interceſſion hath produced in the life of Oura- 
mus. 

And if other people, in their ſeveral ſtati- 
ons, were to imitate this example, in ſuch a 
manner as ſuited their particular ſtate of life, 
they would certainly find the ſame happy ef- 
fects from it. „ 

If Maſters, for inſtance, were thus to re- 
member their ſervants in their prayers, be- 
ſeeching God to bleſs them, and ſuiting their 
petitions to the particular wants and neceſſi- 
ties of their ſervants; letting . no day pals, 
without a full performance of this part of De- 
votion, the benefit would be as great to 
themſelves, as to their ſervants, 

No way ſo likely as this, to inſpire them 
with a true ſenſe of that power which they 
have in their hands, to make them delight in 
doing geod, and becoming exemplary in all 
the parts of a wiſe and good maſter, 

Ee 3 The 
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The preſenting their ſervants ſo oſten be- 
fore God, as equally related to God, and en- 
titled to the ſame ex ions of Heaven, as 
themſelves, would naturally incline them to 
treat them, not only with ſuch humanity as 
became fellow-creatures, but with ſuch fender- 
neſs, care, and , as became fellow- 
berrs of the ſame glory. This Devotion would 
make maſters inclined to every thing that was 
good towards their ſervants ; be watchful of 
their behaviour, and as ready to require of 
them an exact obſervance of the duties of 
2. as of the duties of their ſer- 
vice. | 

This would teach them to conſider their 
ſervants as God's ſervants, to defire their 
fection, to do nothing before them that micht 
corrupt their minds, to impoſe no buſineſs 
upon them that ſhould leſſen their ſenſe of 
Religion, or hinder them from their full ſhare 
ed b e both publick and private. This 

g for them, would make them as glad 

ce their ſervants eminent in piety as them- 
ſelves, and contrive that they ſhould have all 
the opportunities and encouragements, both 
to know, and perform all the duties of the 
chriſtian life. 

How natural would it be for ſuch a Maſter, 
to perform every part of Family Devotion ; 3 
to have conſtant prayers, to excuſe no one's 
abſence from them ; to have the Scriptures, 
and books of piety often read amongſt his 
ſervants; to take all opportunities of in- 

ſtructing 
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ſtructing them, of raiſing their minds to God, 
and king them to do all their buſineſs, as 
a ſervice to God, and upon the hopes and ex- 
peQations of another life? 

How natural would it be for ſuch a one to 

ty their weakneſs and ignorance, to bear 
with the dulneſs of their underſtandings, or 
the perverſeneſs of their tempers; to reprove 
them with tenderneſs, exhort them with affec- 
as 


impoſſible would it be for a Maſter, 
that thus interceeded with God for his ſer- 
vants, to uſe any unkind threatnings towards 
them, to damn and curſe them as dogs and 
ſcoundrels, and treat them only as the dregs 
of the creation. 

This Devotion would give them another 
ſpirit, and make them conſider how to make 
proper returns of care, kindneſs, and protec- 
tion to thoſe, who had ſpent their ſtrength 
and time in ſervice and attendance upon 
them. 

Now if Gentlemen think it too low an em- 
ployment for their ſtate and dignity, to exer- 
ciſe ſuch a Devotion as this for their ſervants, 
let them confider how far they are from the 
ſpirit of Chriſt, who made himſelf not only 
an interceſſor, but a ſacrifice for the whole 
race of ſinful mankind. 

Let them conſider how miſerable their 
greatneſs would be, if the Son of God ſhould 


think it as much below him to pray for them, 
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as they do to pray for their. fellow-crea- 


-, tures, 


Let them confider how far they are from 
that ſpirit, which for its moſt unjuſt 
enemies, if they have not kindneſs enough to 
pray for thoſe, by whoſe labours and ſervice 
they live in caſe elves. 

Again, If Parents ſhould thus make them- 
* ſelves advecates and rnterceſſors with God for 
their children, conſtantly applying to Heaven 
in behalf of them, nothing would be more 
likely, not only to bleſs their children, but 
_ — and diſpoſe their own minds, to 

e rmance of every thing that was excel- 
— praiſe-worthy. . 

I do not ſuppoſe, but that the generality of 
parents remember their children in their pray- 
ers, and call upon God to bleſs them. But 
the thing here intended, 1s not a general re- 
membrance of them, but a regular method of 
recommending all - their particular needs and 
neceſſities unto God ; and of praying for every 
ſuch particular grace and virtue for them, as 
their fate and condition of life ſhall ſeem to 

Juire. 

The ſtate of parents is a holy ſtate, in ſome 
degrce like that of the Prieſthood, and calls 
upon them to bleſs their children with their 
prayers and facrifices to God. Thus it was 
that holy Jeb watched over, and bleſſed his 
Job i children, he Janttified 1 them, A. roſe 

2 up early in the morning, and of- 
fered 
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fered burnt-offerings, according to the number of 
_ all. 

If parents therefore, conſidering themſelves 
in this light, ſhould be daily calling upon God, 
in a ſolemn, deliberate manner, altering and 
extending their interceſſions, as the fate and 
growth of their children required, ſuch Devo- 
tion would have a mighty influence upon the 
reſt of their lives; it would make them very 
circumſpect in the government of themſelves ; 
prudent and careful of every thing they ſaid 
or did, leſt their example ſhould hinder that, 
which they ſo conſtantly defired in their 
prayers. 

If a father was daily making particular 
prayers to God, that he would pleaſe to inſpire 
his children with true piety, great bumility, 
and ſtrict᷑ t ance, what could be more like- 
ly to make the father himſelf become ex- 
emplary in theſe virtues? How naturally 
would he grow aſhamed of wanting ſuch vir- 
tues, as he thought neceſſary for his children? 
So that his prayers for their piety, would be a 
cettain means of exalting his own, to its great- 
eſt height. 

If a father thus conſidered himſelf as an in- 
terceſſor with God for his children, to bleſs 
them with his prayers, what more likely 
means to make him aſpire after every degree 
of holineſs, that he might thereby be fitter 
to obtain bleſſings from Heaven for them? 
How would ſuch thoughts make him avoid 
every thing that was finful and * . 

0 
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God, leſt when he for his children, 

God ſhould reject his prayers ? 
How tenderly, how religiouſly would ſuch 

a father converſe with his chi , whom he 


conſidered as his little ſpiritual flock, whoſe 
virtues he was to form by his example, encou- 
rage by his authority, nouriſh by his counſel, 
and proſper by his prayers to God for them? 

How fearful would he be of all greedy and 
unjuſt ways of raifing their fortune, of bring- 
ing them up in pride and indulgence, or of 
making them too fond of the world, leſt he 
ſhould thereby render them incapable of thoſe 
graces, which he was ſo often beſeeching God 
to grant them? 

Theſe being the plain, natural, happy ef- 
fects of this interceſſion, all parents, I hope, 
who have the real welfare of their children at 
heart, who deſire to be theit true friends and 
benefactors, and to live amongſt them in the 
ſpirit of wiſdom and piety, will not neglect 
ſo great a means, both of raifing their own 
virtue, and doing an eternal good to thoſe, 
who are ſo near and dear to them, by the 
ſtrongeſt ties of nature. 


Laſilß, If all people, when they feel the 
firſt approaches of reſentment, envy, or con- 
tempt, towards others; or if in all little diſ- 
agreements, and miſunderſtandings whatever, 
they thould, inſtead of indulging their minds 
with little low reflections, have recourſe, at 
inch times, to a more particular and extraor- 

b 4 dinary 
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dinary interceſſion with God, for ſuch perſons 
as had raiſed their envy, reſentment, or diſ- 

content ; this would be a certain way to pre- 
vent the growth of all uncharitable tem- 
pers. 

If you was alſo to form your prayer, or in- 
terceſſion at that time, to the greateſt degree 
of contrariety to that temper which you was 
then in, it would be an excellent means of 
raiſing your heart to the greateſt ſtate of per- 
fection. | 

As for inſtance, when at any time you find 
in your heart motions of envy towards any 
perſon, whether on account of his r:ches, 
power, reputation, learning, or advancement, if 
you ſhould immediately betake yourſelf at 
that time to your prayers, and pray to God 
to bleſs and proſper him in that very thing, 
which raiſed your envy ; if you ſhould expreſs 
and repeat your petitions in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, beſeeching God to grant him all the 
happineſs from the enjoyment of it, that can 
poſſibly be received, you would ſoon find it to 
be the beſt antidote in the world, to expel 
the venom of that poiſonous paſſion. 

This would be ſuch a triumph over your- 
ſelf, would ſo humble and reduce your heart 
into obedience and order, that the Devil would 
even be afraid of tempting you again in the 
ſame manner, when he ſaw the temptation 
turned into ſo great a means of amending and 
reforming the ſtate of your heart. 

Again, 
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Again, If in any little difference, or miſun- 

derſtandings that you happened to have at 
any time, with a relation, a neighbour, or any 
one elſe, you ſhould then pray for them in a 
more extraordinary manner, than you ever did 
before; beſeeching God to give them every 
grace, and bleſſing, and happineſs you can 
think of, you would have taken the ſpeedieſt 
method that can be, of reconciling all diffe- 
rences, and clearing up all miſunderſtandings. 
You would then think nothing too great to 
be forgiven ; ſtay for no condeſcenſions, need 
no mediation of a third perſon, but be glad 
to teſtify your love and good-will to him, who 
had fo high a place in your ſecret prayers. 

This would be the mighty power of ſuch 
Chriſtian devotion ; it would remove all pee- 
viſh paſſions, ſoften your heart into the moſt 
tender condeſcenſions, and be the beſt arbitra- 
tor of all differences that happened betwixt you 
and any of your acquaintance. 

The greateſt reſentments amongſt friends 
and neighbours, moſt often ariſe ſrom poor 
umctilio s, and little miſtakes in conduct. A 
certain ſign that their friendſhip is merely bu- 
man, not founded upon religious conſiderati- 
ons, or ſupported by ſuch a courſe of mutual 
prayer for one another, as the firſt Chriſtians 
uſed. | 
For Tuch devotion muſt neceſſarily either 
deſtroy ſuch tempers, or be itſelf deſtroyed by 
them. 

; You 
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You cannot poſſibly have any ill- temper, or 
ſhew any unkind behaviour to a man, for 
whoſe welfare you are ſo much concerned, as 
to be his advocate with God in private. 

Hence we may alſo learn the odious nature 
and exceeding guilt of all fp:te, hatred, con- 
tempt, and angry paſſions; they are not to be 
confidered as defects in good-nature, and ſweet- 
neſs of temper, not as failings in civility of 
manners, or good-breeding, but as ſuch baſe 
tempers, as are entirely inconſiſtent with the 
charity of interceſſion. | 

You think it a ſmall matter to be previſh or 
ill-natured, to ſuch or ſuch a man; but you 
ſhould conſider whether it be a ſmall matter 
to do that, which you could not do, if you 
had but ſo much charity, as to be able to re- 
commend him to God in your prayers. 

You think it a ſmall matter to 7:d:c/e one 
man, and deſpiſe another ; but you ſhould con- 
ſider, whether it be a ſmall matter to want 
that charity towards theſe people, which Chriſ- 
tains are not allowed to want towards their 
molt inveterate enemies. 

For be but as charitable to theſe men, do 
but bleſs and pray for them, as you are obliged 
to bleſs and pray for your enemies, and then 
you will find that you have charity enough, 
to make it impoſſible for you to treat them 
with any degree of ſcorn or contempt. 

For you cannot poſsibly deſpiſe and ridicule 
that man, whom your private prayers recom- 
mend to the love and favour of God. 


When 
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When you deſpiſe and ridicule a man, it is 
with no other end, but to make him ridicu- 
lous and contemptible in the eyes of other men, 
and in order to prevent their eſteem of him. 
How therefore can it be poſsible for you, ſin- 
cerely to beſeech God to bleſs that man with 
the honour of his love and favour, whom you 
pr} ao to treat as worthy of their con- 
uld you, out of love to a neighbour, de- 
fire your Prince to honour him with every 
mark of his eſteem and favour, and yet at the 
fame time expoſe him to the ſcorn and deriſi- 
on of your own ſervants ? | 

Yet this is as poſsible, as to expoſe that man 
to the ſcorn and contempt of your fellow- 
creatures, whom you recommend to the fa- 
vour of God in your ſecret prayers. 

From theſe conſiderations, we may plainly 
diſcover the reaſonableneſs and juſtice of this 
Mat. v. 22 doctrine of the Goſpel, Whoſoever 

all ſay unto his brother, Racha, 
ſhall be in danger of the council ; but whoſoever 
ſhall ſay, Thou Fool, ſhall be in danger of bell- 

e. | 


We are not, I ſuppoſe, to believe that every 
word, or unreaſonable expreſsion, that 
flips from us by chance or ſurpriſe, and is 
contrary to our intention and tempers, 1s the 
great fin here ſignified. _ 

But he that ſays, Racha, or thou Fool, muſt 
chiefly mean him that allows himſelf in deli- 


berate, defigned acts of ſcorn and contempt to- 
wards 
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towards his brother, and in that temper ſpeak 
to him, and of him, in reproachful language. 
- Now finceita that theſe tempers are 
at the bottom, moſt rank uncharitableneſs, 
fince no one can be guilty of them, but be- 
cauſe he has not charity enough to to 
God for his brother; it cannot be thought hard 
or rigorous juſtice, that ſuch tempers ſhould 
endanger the ſalvation of Chriſtians. For 
who would think it hard, that a Chriſtian 
cannot obtain the favour of God for himſelf, 
unleſs he reverence and eſteem his brother 
Chriſtian, as one that bears the i of God, 
as one for whom Chriſt died, as a member of 
Chriſt's body, as a member of that holy ſocie- 
ty on earth, which is in union with that tri- 
umphant Church in Heaven ? 

| Yet all theſe confiderations muſt be forgot, 
all theſe glorious privileges diſregarded, before 
a man can treat him that has them, as an ob- 


ject of ſcorn and contempt. 


So that to ſcorn, or deſpiſe a brother, or, 
as our bleſſed Lord ſays, to call him Racha, or 
Fool, muſt be looked upon, as amongſt the 
moſt odious, unjuſt, and guilty tempers, that 
can be ſupported in the heart of a Chriſtian, 


and juſtly excluding him from all his hopes in 


the ſalvation of Jefus Chriſt. 

For to deſpiſe one for whom Chriſt died, is 
to be as contrary to Chriſt, as he that deſpiſes 
any thing that Chriſt has ſaid, or done. 

If a Chriſtian that had lived with the holy 
Virgin Mary, ſhould, after the death of our 
Lord, 
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Lord, have taken any occaſion to treat her 


vou would certainly ſay, that 
is picty towards our bleſſed Lord. 


dare appeal to any man's mind, whether 
2323 that this relation of the 
irgin Mary to our bleſſed Lord, muſt have 
obliged all thoſe that lived and converſed with 
her, to treat her with great reſpect and eſteem. 
Might not a man have juſtly dreaded the ven- 
geance of God upon him, for any ſcorn or 
contempt that he had ſhewn to her? 

Now if this be plain and obvious reaſoning, 
if a contempt offered to the Virgin Mary, muſt 
have been interpreted a contempt of Chriſt, 
becauſe of her near relation to him, then let 
the ſame reaſoning ſhew you the great impiety 
of deipiſing any brother. 

You cannot deſpiſe a brother, without de- 
ſpiſing him that ſtands in a higb relation to 
God, to his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and to the holy 
Trinity. 

You would certainly think it a mighty im- 
piety to treat a writing with great contempt, 
that had been written by the finger of God ; 
and can you think it a len im piety to contemp 
and vilify a brother, who is not only the 
workmanſhip, but the image of God? 

You would juſtly think it great prophane- 


3 neſs, to contemn and trample upon an Altar, 


becauſe it was appropriated to holy uſes, _ 
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had had the bady of Chriſt ſo often placed 
upon it; and can you ſuppoſe it to be leſs 
prophaneneſs to ſcorn and trample upon a bro- 
ther, who ſo belongs to God, that his very 
body is to be conſidered as the { Cor. vi. 1g. 
remple of the Holy Ghoſt? | 
Had you deſpiſed and ill-treated the Virgin 
Mary, you had been chargeable with the im- 
piety of deſpiſing her, of whom Chriſt was 
born. And if you ſcorn and deſpiſe a brother, 
are chargeable with the im of deſpiſ- 
— r Eben Chr i en his l. 
And now if this ſcornful temper is founded 
upon a diſregard of all theſe relations, which 
every Chriſtian bears to God, and Chriſt, and 
the Holy Trinity, can you wonder, or think 
it hard, that a Chriſtian who thus allows him- 
ſelf to deſpiſe a brother, ſhould be in _ 
of hell-fire ? 


It muſt here be obſerved, that 
though in theſe words, whoſoevcr ſhall lar, Thou 
Fool, &c. the great fin there condemned is an 
allowed temper of deſpiſing a brother ; yet we 
are alſo to believe, that all Hy expreſſions, 
and words of contempt, though Keken b by fur- 
priſe or accident, are by this text condemned 
as great fins, and notorious breaches of Chriſ- 
tian charity. 

They proceed from great wan want of Chriſtian 
love and 5 and call for great repen- 
tance. They are only little fins, when com- 
. with Habits and 122 tempers of treat- 

ing 
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ing a brother defpitefully; and fall as direct 
ly under the condemnation of this text, as the 
grofſeſt habits of uncharitableheſs. 
And the teafon why we we dees to. m- 
prehend great guilt, and call ourſelves to a 
ſtrict repentance for theſe haſty expreſſions of 
anger and contempt, is this; becauſe they fel- 
22 7 what they daun be, that is, ere 
arts temper, that were occafioned purely 
by furpriſe or accident, but are much more 
our own Kad dn we * ima- 


ine. 
: A man ſays a many bitter things; ke 
preſently himſelf, becauſe he fuppo- 


ſes it was only the ſuddenneſs of the occaſion, 
or ſomething accidental, that carried Oy” {o 
far beyond himſelf. 
But he ſhould conſider, chat perhap - the 
accident, or ſurpriſe, was not the occafion of 
his angry expreſſions, but might only be the 
occaſion of his angry temper ſhewing itſelf. | 
Now as this is, generally ſpeaking, the caſe, 
as all haughty, angry language generally pro- 
ceeds from ſome fecret habits of pride in the 
heart; fo people that are ſuhject to it, though 
only now and then as accidents happen, have 
great reaſon to repent of more-than their pre- 
ſent bꝛhaviour, to charge themſelves, with 
greater guilt than accidental paſſion, and to 
bring themſelves to ſuch penance and morti- 
fication, as is proper to deſtroy bobits of a 


haugh ſpirit. 
gaty 1pirit heat 
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And this may be the reaſon, why the text 
tonks no farther than the outward language 
Why it only ſays; | Whoſoever ſhall ſay, Thou 
Fool; becauſe few cun proceed fo far, as to the 
dead uſe of ugly, diſdainful language, 
whoſe hearts are more or leſs poſſeſſei 


+ nd recs TIE pride and 


1 to return; hiterceſſon i not only the 
beſt arbitrator of all differences; the beſt pro- 
moter of true friendſhip, the-beſt cure and 
preſervative a all unkind tempers, all an- 
gry-and haughty paſſions; but is alſo of great 
uſe to diſcover to us the true ſtate of our own 
Hearts,” 1 T 

There are en ers which we think 
lewful and innocent, which we never ſuſpect of 
any harm; which if they were to be tried 
by this devotion, would ſoon ſnew us how we 
have deceived ourſelves. 
 Saſurrus is a pious, temperate, good man, 
remarkable for abundance of excellent quali- 
ties. No one more conſtant at the ſervice of 
the Church, or whoſe heart is more affected 
with-it. His charity is ſo great, that he al- 
moſt ſtarves himſelf, to be able to give greater 
alms'to the poor. 

Yet Sufurrus had a prodigious failing, along 
with theſe' great virtues. 

He had a mighty inclination to hear and 
diſcover, all the defects and infliirmities of all 
about him. You was welcome to tell him 
any thing of any Ie that you did 
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not 
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to his neighbour, that 
to himſelf and others, to be exerciſing a chriſ- 
tian charity, at the ſame time that he was 


indulging a whiſpering, evil-ſpeaking tem- 


""Buferas once whiſpered to a particular friend 
in great ſecrecy, ſomething too bad to be ſpoke 
of publickly. He ended with ſaying, how 
he was, that it had not yet took- wind, 
and that he had ſome hopes it might not be 
true, though the ſuſpicions were very ſtrong. 
His friend made him this reply : 11 
You ſay, Suſurrus, that you are glad it 
has not yet taken wind; and that you have 
ſome hopes it may not prove true. Go home 
therefore to your cloſet, and pray to God for 
this man, in ſuch a manner, and with ſuch 
| earneſt- 
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earneſtneſs, as you would pray for yourſelf on 


the like occaſion, 

Beſeech God to in in his favour, to 
fave him from falſe accuſers, and bring all 
thoſe to ſhame, who by wncharitable whiſpers, 
and ſecret flories, wound him, like thoſe that 
ſtab in the dork. aging > mo have made 
this prayer, then „if you pleaſe, go 
tell the ſame 33 other friend, that 

you have told to me. 
was exceedingly affected with this 
rebuke, and felt the fo of hh ans his can 
ſcience, in as lively a manner, as if he had 
ſeen the books opened at the day of Judg- 
ment. | 

All other ar ts might have been re- 
ſiſted ; but it was impoſſible for Suſurrus, 
either to reject, or to follow this advice, with- 
out being — ſelf- condemned in the high- 
eſt degree. 

From that time to this, he has conſtantly 
uſed himſelf to this method of interceſſion; 
and his heart is ſo entirely changed by it, that 
he can now no more privately whiſper any 

thing to the * of another, than he 


IE y to God to do people hurt. 
— aw and evil-ſpeakings now hurt 


his ears, like oaths and curſes; and he has 

appointed one day in the week, to be a day of 

ance as long as he lives, to humble him- [ 

ſelf before God, in the ſorrowful confeſſion of o 

his former guilt. | | 
71 It 
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It may el be-wondered, how a man of ſo 
much piety as Suſurrus, could he ſo long de- 
ceived in himſelf, as to live in ſuch a ſtate of 
ſcandal and evil-ſpeaking, without ſuſpecting 
_ himſelf to be guilty of it. But it was the 
fengerneſs and ſeeming compaſſion, with which 
he heard and related every thing, that args 
both himſelf and others. 
This was a. falſencſs of heart, which was 
— to be fully diſcovered, by the true charity 
of interceſſion. x 
And I people of virwe, who think as 
little harm of themſelves, as Suſurrus did, were 
often to try their ſpirit by ſuch an interceſſion, 
they would often find themſelves to be * 
as they leaſt of all ſuſpected. 
I have laid before you, the many and great 
advantages of - intercesion. You have ſeen 
what a divine friendſhip it muſt needs beget 
amongſt Chriſtians, how dear it would render 
all celations and neighbours to one another; 
how it tends to make Clergymen, Maſters, and 
Parents, exemplary and perfect in all the du- 
ties of; their ſtation ;;how certainly it deſtroys 
all envy, ſpig ht, nd. il natured paſſions; how 
ſpeedily it reconciles all * and with 
what a piercing light it diſcovers to a man the 
true ſtate of his heart. 
' Theſe conſiderations will, I hope, perſuade 
vou to make ſuch interceſſion as is proper for 
your Nate, the conſtant, chief matter of your 
devotion, at this hour of prayer, 


CH AP. 
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CH AP. XXII. 


Recommending Devotion at three o'clock, called 
in Scripture the ninth hour of the day. The 
fubjet of prayer at this hour, is reſignation 
to the divine pleaſure. The nature and duty 
of conformity to the will of God, in all our 
actions and defigns. 


made the fixed and chief matter of your 
evotions, at all the hours of prayer that 
have been already conſidered. 

As thankſgiving, and «blation of yourſelf 
to God, at your firſt prayers in the morning. 
At nine, the great virtue of Chriſtian humi- 
lity is to be the chief part of your petitions. 

At twelve, you are called upon to pray for all 
the graces of univerſal iove, and to raiſe it in 
your heart by ſuch general and particular in- 

. Fercesfions, as your own ſtate, and relation to 
other people, ſeem more particularly to re- 

| quire of you. 

At this hour of the afternoon, you are de- 
fired to conſider the neceſſity of regnation and 
conformity to the will of God, and to make 
this great virtue the principal matter of your 
prayers. | 


* 


- 


| ms recommended certain ſubjects, to be 


here is nothing iſe, or holy, or juft, but 
the great will of God. This is as ſtrictly true 
„ Ff 4 FOLEY in 
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in the moſt rigid ſenſe, as to ſay, chat nothin 
is infinite and eternal hut God. 8 
No beings therefore, whether in Heaven, 
or on earth, can be wiſe, or holy, or juſt, but 
Ir It 
is mity to this will, that gives virtue 
and to the higheſt ſervices of angels 
in z and it is co to the ſame 
will, hit aches the onfitacy efticns of 1ien 
3 ſervice unto 
The whole'nature of virtue conſiſts in con- 
forming, and the whole nature of vice in de- 
clining from the will of God. All God's 
creatures are created to fulfil his will; the 
Bn 0nd tif cher bb will, by the arceity 


258 mn; els conform to his will, 
by the perfecti their nature : If there- 
fore you 1 yourſelf, not to be a 


rebel and apoſtate from the order of the crea- 
tion, you muſt act like beings both above and 
below you; it muſt be the great deſire of 
your ſoul, that God's will may be done by 
u on earth, as it is done in heaven. It 
muſt be the ſettled 55 He and intention of 
your heart, to will nothing, defign nothing, 
do nothing, but ſo far as you have reaſon to 
believe, that it is the will of God, that you 
ſhould ſo defire, deſign, and do. 
is as juſt and neceſſary ta live in this ſtats 
of heart, to think thus of God and yOur- * 
ſelf, as to think that you have any depen- 
dance upon } him. And it is as great a rebel- 


lion 
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inſt God, to think that your will _ 
not received the power of willing for him. 
You are therefore to confider yourſelf as a 
being, that has no other bufineſs in the world, 
but to be that which God requires you to be: 
to have no „ ho rules of your own, 
do ſeek no {elf or ſelf ends, but to fill 
ſome place, and act ſome part in ſtrict confor- 
mity, and thankful reſignation to the divine 
pleaſure, ; 
To think that you are your own, or at your 
own diſpoſal, is as abſurd, as to think that you 
created, and can preſerve yourſelf, It is as 
plain and neceſſary a firſt principle, to believe 
_ thus God's, that thus belong to 
im, and are to act and fi all in a thank ful 
refignation to his pleaſure, as to believe, that 
1 and move, and have your 
Rofrnation to the divine will, fignifies a 
chearful approbation, and thankful acceptance 
of every thing that comes from God. It is 
not enough patiently to ſubmit, but we muſt 
thankfully receive, and fully approye of every 
thing, that by the order of God's providence 
to us. 
For there is no reaſon why we ſhould be 
patient, but what is as good and ſtrong a rea- 
ſon why we ſhould be thankful. If we were 
under the hands of a wiſe and good Phyſician, 
that could not miſtake, or do any thing to 
us, but what certainly tended to our benefit ; 
at 


lion 
ever differ from his, as to think that you 
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4 


on fi „ to 
God ; we cannot be ſaid ſo much as to believe 
in him, unleſs we believe him to be of igſinite 
wiſdom. Every argument therefore for pati- 
ence under hi dip ſal to us, is as ſtrong an 
— and thankfulneſs, 
for 9 * he does to us. And 
there needs no more to diſpoſe us to this gra- 
titude towards God, than a full belief in 
bim, chat he is this being of infinite wiſdom, 
love, and goodneſs. 
Do but aſſent to this truth, in the ſame 
manner as you aſſent to things of which you 
have no doubt, and then you will tabs 


approve of every thing, that God has already 


a__ 2 poſſibly be leaſed th 
or as you cannot y W 

the behaviour of any. perſon phe ah you, but 
becauſe it is * your good, is wile in itſelf, 
and the effect of his love and goodneſs to- 
wards you; ſo when you are Tatisfied that 
as wp not. only do that which is wiſe, and 
d kind, bot hat which b the effect 
nite wiſdom and love in the care of 
— 5 * phys uk ary, whilſt you have 
Reb, fo be ankiul and. pln, wth 


. 
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every.thing which God chuſes W as to 
with your own happineſs. 

Whenever therefore; you PIE! yourſelf dc. 
poſed to uneaſineſe, or — at any thing 
that is the effect of God's E you, 
you muſt look upon yourſelf as ng, either 
the wiſdom, or goodneſs of God. For * — 
complaint neoeſſarily ſuppoſes this. 
2 never complain of your neighbour, = 


Sx you can ſhew either his 


on, under the providence of God, 1s the ſame 
accuſation of God. A complaint always up- 
* ill uſage. 

Hence alſo you may ſee the great neceſſity 
and piety of this thankful ſtate of heart, be- 
cauſe the want of it, implies an accuſation of 
God's want, either of wiſdom, or goodneſs, in 
his diſpoſal of us. It is not therefore any 


high degree of perfection, founded; in any. 


uncommon nicety of thinking, or refined nati- 
ons, but a plain principle, founded in this 
plain belief, that God is a being of. infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs. 


Now this refig nation to the divine wil, 


may be Reta in two reſpets; Firſt, As 


it fignifies a thankful approbation of God's 


general providence: over the world: Second(y, 


As it gnifies a thankful * of his 


| FOR providence over us. 
Firf, 


or unkind behaviour towards 
os every murmuring, impatient called. 


- L — 2=< Lact inner <-> + n - 
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© Firft, Every man is by the law of his crea 

Eb een 
ey 3 3 3 
and goodn God in general provi 
dence over the whole world. He is to believe, 
that it is the effect of God's great wiſdom and 
| that the world it ſelf was formed at 

a parti time, and in ſuch a manner: 
That order of nature, the whole 
frame of things, is contrived and formed in the 
beſt manner. He is to believe that God's 
over ſtates and kingdoms, times 
and ſeaſons, is all for the beſt : That the re- 
volutions of ftate, and changes of empire, 
the riſe and fall of monarchies, perſecutions, 
wars, famines, and plagues, are all permitted, 
and conducted by God's providence, to the 
r gory hg brageg wg | 
man 1s to believe all this, with 
Ro ſame fulneſs of afſent, as he believes that 
God is in every place, though he neither ſees, 


FAS 


ce of thought, a 
tri — of mind, to be thus 
affected — God's general providence, admi- 
ring and magnifying his wiſdom in all things ; 
never murmuring at the courſe of the world, 
or the ſtate of things, but looking upon all 
around, at heaven and earth, as a pleaſed 
z and adoring that inviſible hand, 
which gives laws to all motions, and * 2 

es 
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rules all events, to ends ſuitable to the higheſt 
wiſdom and goodneſs. 

a wal y-ray with fach 
ves liberty in finda t wi 
— only God for their cauſe. 
Every one thinks he may juſtly ſay, what 
a wretched, abominable climate he lives in. 
This man is frequently telling you, what a 
diſmal, curſed day it is, and what intolerable 
ſeaſons we have. Another thinks he has 
little to thank God for, that it is hardly 
his while to live in a world fo full of changes 
and revolutions. But theſe are tem of 
it impicty, and ſhe that religion has not 
Ts fone bn the henre of thats that have 
It ſounds. indeed much better to murmur 
at the courſe of the world, or the ſtate of 
things, than to murmur at Providence; to 
complain of the ſeaſons and weather, than to 
complain of God; but if theſe have no other 
cauſe but God and his providence, it is a poor 
diſtinction to ſay, that you are only angry at 
the things, but not at the cauſe and director 
of them. | RB 
How ſacred the whole frame of the world 
is, how all things are to be conſidered as 
God's, and referred to him, is fully taught 
7 bleſſed Lord in the caſe of oaths : But 

unto you, Swear not at all; X 
neleker by beaven, fer it is God's . 
throne ; nor by the earth, for it is bis footftool ; 
neither by Jeruſalem, for it is the city of the 
582 great 
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3 thou ſtorar by thy bead, 
becauſe thou canfi not make one hair white or 
Hat; that is; .vecauſe the umeneſs or black- 
-nc& of thy hair is not thine but Gods. 
Here you ſer all things in the whole order 
:of nature, from the higheſt: heavens to the 
| malleſtiheir, are always to be conſidered not 
as they'arc in themſelves, but as in 
Lame retation'-to God. - And: if this be good 
thouiſhalt not ſwear by the earth, 
1 city, or thy hair, becauſe ttuſt things are 
God's, and'inavertain manner belong to him; 
is it not exactly the fame reaſoning to ſuy, 
Thou ſhalt not murmur at the ſeaſons of the 
arch, the fates of cities, and the change of 
times, becauſe all theſe things are in the Hanis 
of God, have him for their Author, art di- 
rected and governed by him to ſuch ents; us 
are. moſt ſuitable to his wife Providence? 
Af. you think. you can murmuft᷑ at the ſtate 
of things, without murmuring at Providenoe, 
or complain of ſeaſons without-complaiting 
of God; hear what our bleſſed Lord ſays farther 
upon oaths : Wirboſo ſhall fear by 
Mat. xx. 20. the altar, fweareth by it, and by - 
things thereon : 1 069% Rall ear by the 


temple, him that divelloth — 
And be that ſha bee dee. Leere by 
the. throne Fe 2 _— 


thereon. 
Now does not this Scripture plainly oblige 


us to reaſon after this manner, Whoſo mur- 
murs at the courle of the world, murmurs at 
God 
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God that the courſe of the world. 


Whoſd repines at [ſeaſons and wearber, and 


ſpeaks 1 of times and events re- 
es and Iimpatiently: of God, - who 
Ea. a Led hd Governor of time, Jo 
| Ad cheresorg when we think of God hinſelF, 
we are to have no ſentiments but of praiſe and 
thankſgivingz, ſo when we look at thoſe 
thipgs which are under the direction of God, 


and by his Providence, we are to xe- 


and gratitude. 


right, and juſt, and lawſul, which the Provi- 
dence of God permits; for then nothing could 
be unjuſt, becauſe nothing is without his per- 
Miſſion ; yet we muſt adore God in the great eſt 
publick calamities, the moſt 'prievous- perſe- 
cutions, as- things- that are ſuffered by God, 
ke plagues and amines, for ends ſuitable to 
his wiſdom and glory in the EI of 
the world. 

There is nothing more ſuitable to the piety 
of a reaſonable creature, or the ſpirit of a 
Chriſtian, than thus to approve, admire, and 
glorify God in all the acts of his general Pro- 


vidence; conſidering the whole world as his 


particular * and all events as directed by 
his wiſdom. 

Every one ſeems to conſent to this, as an 
undeniable truth, That all things muſt be as 
See and is not this endugh to make 


every 


ceive den with/the fame tempers of praiſe 
And though we are not to-think all hing 
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every man pleaſed with them himſelf ? And 
how can a man be a of any 
thing that is the effect of Providence, but by 
ſhewing that his own will and ſe/f-wiſdom, 
is of more w with him, than the will 
and wiſdom of God ? And what can Religion 
de nd to Hove done for. a.. K — 
is in this ſtate? 4 

For if he cannot thank and praiſe God, as 


well in calamities and fufferings, as in proſpe- 
rity and ha he is as far from the piety 


of a Chriſtian, as he that only loves them that 
love him, 12 of a Chriſtian. 
For to thank God only for ſuch 'things as y 


like, is no more a proper act of piety, 


ns any ee 1608-48-48 
faith. 


| Reſignation and iving to God. are 
only acts of piety, when they are acts of faith, 
truſt, and confidence in the divine Goodneſs. 
The faith of Abraham was an act of true 
picty, becauſe it ſtopped at no difficulties, was 

not altered or leſſened by any human appcar- 
ances, It firſt of all carried him, againſt all 
ſhew of happineſs, from his own kindred and 
country, into a ſtrange land, wy roy Sor 
ther be went. 1 — 
all appearances of nature, when his 

dead; when be was about an hundred years = 


depend upon 8 of God, being fully 
that 


printed, the had promiſed, CAP 


perform. It was this ſame faith, that 
againſt ſo many pleas of nature, ſo many 
9 
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A ces of reaſon, prevailed-upon him to 
ofer up Jaac——accomting bar fd l. 17, 10 
God was able to raiſe him up from 
the dead. | 72 
Now this faith is the true patern of Chriſ- 
tian reſignati to the divine pleaſure; you 
are to and praiſe God, not only for 
things agreeable to you, that have the appear- 
ance of happineſs and comfort; but when you 
are like Abrabam, called from all appearances 
of comfort, to be a prigrim in a ſtrange land, 
to part with an only jon; being as fully perſua- 
ded of the divine Goodneſs in all things that 
happen to you, as Abraham was of the divine 
promiſe, when there was the leaſt appearance 
of its being performed. 
This is true Chriſtian reſignation to God, 
which requires no more to the ſupport of it, 
than ſuch a plain aſſurance of the goodneſs of 
God, as Abraham had of his veracity. And 
if you aſk yourſelf, what greater reaſon Abra- 
ham had to depend upon the divine Veracity, 
than you have to depend upon the divine 
Goodneſs, you will find that none can be 
given. Tt 
Tou cannot therefore look upon this as an 
unneceſſary, high pitch of perfection, ſince 
the want of it implies the want, not of any 
high notions, but of a plain and ordinary faith 
in the moſt certain doctrines, both of natural 
and revealed religion. 

Thus much concerning refignation to the 
divine Will, as it ſignifies a thankful appro- 

G g bation 


Every man is to conſider himſelf as a par- 
ticular object of God's providence; under the 
ſame care and ion of God, as if the 
world had. been made for him alone. It is 
not by chance that any man is born at ſuch a 
time, of ſuch parents, and in ſuch a place and 
condition. © It is as certain, that every. foul 
comes into the body at ſuch a time, and in 
ſach circumſtances, by the expreſs defignment 
of God, according to ſome es of his will, 
nd the fone parable this is as certain, 
as that it is by the expreſs defignment of God, 
that ſome beings * Ange, and others: LY 
men. 

It is as. much, by the . and 4 
purpoſe of God, that you ſhould. be born in 
your particular ſtate, and that IJaec ſhould be 
the fon of Abraham, as that Gatrze! houly/his 
an Angel, and Jſacc a man? 

The Scriptures aſſure us, that it unn by di» 
vine ap ent, that our bleſſed Saviour was 
born at Bethlehem, and at ſuch a time. Now 
h it was owing to the dignity of his 

| perſon, and the great importance of his birth, 
that thus much of the divine counſel was de+ 
clared to the world, concerning the time and 
manner of it ; yet we are as ſure from the 
ſame Scriptures, that the time and manner f 
every man's coming into the world, is accord- 
ing to ſome aernal * diraction af 


Divine 
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Divine Providence, and in ſuch time, and place, 
and circumſiances, as are directed and go- 
verned by God, 8 3 
dom and 
This we are as certain of from plain reve- 
lation, as we can be of any thing. For if we 
are told, that not a falleth to the 
ground without our heavenly Father ; can any 
thing more ſtrongly teach us, that much great- 
er beings, ſach as human ſouls, come not in- 
to the world without the care and direction of 
our heavenly Father? If it is ſaid, the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered; is it not to 
teach us, that nothing, not the alleft things 
imaginable, happen to us by chance ? But if 
the ſmalleft things we can conceive, are de- 
clared to be under the divine direction, need 
we, or can we, be more plainly taught, that 
the greateſt things of life, ſuch as the manner 
of our coming into the world, our parents, the 
time, and other c:rcumftances of our birth and 
condition, are all according to the eternal 
, direfion, and * of Divine 
Providence ? 
| When the diſciples put this queſtion to our 
bleſſed Lord, concerning the blind man, ſaying, 
Maſter, wwho did fin, this man, or bis parents, 
that be was born blind ? He that was the eter- 
1 of God, made this anſwer, Neither 
this man famed nor bis 
rents ;' but that the works of Got: Johnix. 3, 7 
Should be made manifeſt'in him. Plainly decla- 
ring, that the particular circumſtances of every 
* 8 By man's 
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man's birth, the body that he receives, and 
the condition and ſtate of life into which he is 
born, are appointed by a ſecret Providence, 
which directs all things to their particular 
times and ſeaſons, and manner of exiſtence, that 
the wiſdom and works of God may be made 
manifeſt in them all. 

. As therefore it is thus certain, tw. 
what we are, as to birth, time, and condition 
of entring into the world ; fince all that is 
particular in our ſtate, is the of God's 
þ yes providence over us, and intended for 
ſome particular ends both of his glory and our 
on happineſs, N 
tions of kinda called upon to conform, and 
reſign our will to the will of God in all theſe 


reſpects ; thankfully — and 22 
our 


thing that is 

— and Bene his oa his — for our birth 
of ſuch parents, and in ſuch ci ances of 
ſtate and condition; being fully aſſured, that 
it was for ſome reaſons of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, that we were ſo born into ſuch par- 
ticular ſtates of life. 

If the man above-mentioned, was born 
blind, that the works of God might be mani- 
fejted in bim, had he not great reaſon to praiſe 
God, for appointing him in ſuch a lar 
-manner, to be the inſtrument of his Glory ? 
And if one perſon is born here, and another 
there ; if one falls amongſt riches, and ano- 
ther into poverty ; if one receives his- fleſh 
and blood from chalet — and another 


from 
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from thoſe, for as 113 
was born blind; have not all people the 
eſt reaſon to bleſs God, and to be Ifor 
their particular flate and condition, becauſe all 
that is particular in it, is as directly intended 
for the glory of God, and their own good, as 
the particular blindneſs of that man, who was 
ſo born, that the works of God * 
feſted in him 

How noble an idea does this give us of the 
divine Omniſcience preſiding over the whole 
world, and governing ſuch a long chain and 
combination of ſeeming accidents and chan- 
ces, to the common and particular advantage 
of all beings ? So that all perſons, in ſuch a 
wonderful variety of cauſes, accidents, and 
events, ſhould all fall into ſuch particular 
ſtates, as were foreſeen, and fore-ordained to 
their beſt advantage, and ſo as to be moſt ſer- 
viceable to the wiſe and glorious ends of God's 
government of all the world. : 

Had you been any thing elſe than what 
you are, you had, all things conſidered, been 
leſs wiſely provided for than you are now; 
you had wanted ſome circumſtances and con- 
ditions, that are beſt fitted to make you hap- 
py EP and ſerviceable to the glory of 
G 


Could you ſee all that which God ſees, all 
that happy chain of cauſes and motives, which 
are to move and invite you to a right courſe 
of life, * would ſee ſomething to make 


Gg 3 you 


ſtate that is moſt convenient 
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38 n are in, us fitter ger y 


But now if 7 
the world, thus bleſſed with 


teaſonable is it for every 
which God has already willed for 
22 faith and truſt in the divii 
adore and 
| providence which he is ſure has 
choice for him of thoſe things, wank be 
could not chuſe for himſelf. . - 


all the different ſtates of life, are like the diffe- 

rent ſtates of diſeaſes, what is a remedy to 

— in his ſtate, may be poiſon to ano- 
er. 

So that to murmur becauſe you are not as 
r is as if a man in one diſeaſe, 
ſheuld murmur that he is not treated like 
him that is in another. Whereas if he was v0 


have 
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have his will, he 1 Sue, 
which will the cure of another. 


or * any thing in your flute, you 


may, for ought you know, be ſo 
to God, as to murmur at that 
Which is e e e 
tion. 

. you it in e., 


goodneſs of God, that cannot chuſe amiſs for 
us, or our own great ignorance of what is 
moſt advantageous to us, there can. be no- 
thing ſo reaſonable and pious, as to have no 
will but that of God's, and defire nothing for 
ourſelves, in our perſons, our flate, and con- 


dition,” but that which the good provadence of 
God appoints us. 
providence of God 


Farther, as the 
thus introduces us into the world, into ſuch 
ſtates and conditions of life, as are moſt con- 
venient for us, ſo the ſame unerring wiſdom, 
orders all events and changes in . whole 
courſe of our lives, in ſuch a manner, as to 
tender them the fitteſt means to exerciſe and 
* our virtue. 


8g 4 Nothing 


. 
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Nothing hurts us, nothing deſtroys us, but 
the ill ufd of EN hich God 
Has entruſted uns. 1 06 

We we as ſure that to us 


by chan, as hat the world was not 
chance; mY 


E 


dee NN 
_ to him, becauſe God vill it, as 
that is wiſeſt, which is directed by 
— ve 2 

This is not e ſoothing ourſelves 
into any falſe content, or imaginary happi- 
neſs ; but is a ſatisfaction grounded upon as 
great à cettainty, as the being and attributes 
of God. 99014 

For if we are right in believing God to ac 
over us with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
we cannot carry our notions of conformity 
and reſignation to the divine will too high; 
nor can we eyer be deceived, by thinking that 
to be beſt for us, NEE OE INOUE 
on us. 

For the providence of God is not more on- 
cerned in the government of night and day, 
and the variety of ſeaſons, than in the com- 
mon courſe of events, that ſeem moſt to de- 
pend upon a the mere wills of men. So that it 
is as ſtrictly right, to look upon all worldly 
accidents and changes, all the varivus turns 
and alterations in your own life, to be as truly 


the effects of Divine Providence, as the riſin 
an 


for our 
itſelf. So that 
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and ſetting of the Sun, or the alterations of 


the ſeaſons of the year. 
always 


As you are therefore 
to adore the wiſdom of God in the di- 
rection of theſe things; ſo it is the ſame rea- 
ſenable duty, always to magnify God, 'as an 
equal Director of —_— CO 
you in the courſe of your own life. 

This holy reſignation and of 
your will to the will of God, being ſo much 
the true ſtate of piety, I hope you will think 
it proper to make this hour of „a con- 
ſtant ſeaſon ef applying to God for ſo great a 
gift: That by thus conſtantly praying for it, 
your heart may be habitually diſpoſed to- 
wards it, ee in a 20 readineſs to 
look at every thing as God's, and to confider 
him in every thing; that ſo every thing that 
befals you, may be received in the ſpirit of 
piety, and made a means of exerciſing ſome 
virtue. 0 
There is nothing that ſo powerfully governs 
the heart, that ſo ſtrongly excites us to wiſe 
and reaſonable actions, as a true ſenſe of 
God's preſence. But as we cannot ſee, or ap- 
prehend the eſſtnce of God, fo nothing will 
ſo conſtantly keep us under a lively ſenſe of 
the preſence of God, as this holy reſignation, 
which attributes every thing to him, and re- 
ceives every thing as from him. 

Could we ſee a miracle from God, how 
would our thoughts be affected with an holy 
awe and veneration of his preſence ! But if 
we conſider every thing as God's doing, ay 


a contempt, an affront, a little injury, loſs, or 


458 fim Cart 
by onder or permiffion, we ſhall then be af. 
feed with 


God, as 


-* 
v . 


* 
) God, 
this 


or 

ar dee of reſignation, inſtead of the virtut 
itſelf. an 1771 1 Ae 
Do not therefore pleaſe yourſelf with think- 
ing, how pioufly you would act and ſubmit 


way 
. 


c:fappointment, or the ſmalleſt events of every 
day, av wy >. 4 raiſe you: ane to God in 
proper a gnation, then you may juſtly 
hope, that you. ſhall be numbered amongſt 

5 thoſe 


thoſe that are 
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and thankful'to God in 
the greateſt trials and afflictions. 


— — — mmm— 
C HAP. XXIII. 
| Of Evening prayer. Of the nature and neceſſity | 


of examination. How we are to be parts 
in the confeſſion of all our fins.” How we are 
to fill our minds with a juſt boyror and dread 
of all ſin. $4 AN EVE Ia: -0v-YS 


Am now come to ſix o'clock in the even- 
ing., which, according to the Scripture ac- 
. —_ is called the twelfth, or l howr of 
the day. This is a time fo proper for Devoti- 
on, that I ſuppoſe nothing need be faid to re- 
commend it, as a ſeaſon of prayer to all people 
that profeſs any regard to piety. 
As the labour and action of every ſtate of 
life, is generally over at this hour, ſo this is the 
proper time for every one to call himſelf to ac- 
count, and review all his behaviour, from the 
firſt action of the day. The neceflity of this 
examination, is founded upon the neceſſity of 
repentance. For if it be neceſſary to repent 
of all our fins, if the guilt of unrepented fins 
ſtill continue upon us, then it is n 
not only that all our fins, but the particular 
circumſtances and aggravations of them, be 


known 


% A Cary 
known and recollected, and 2 20.00 


pentance. 

The 8 2 Y rn If we confef our fins, 
| is faithful and juſt to forgive us 
1 r us from all 
unrig Which is as much as to ſay, 
that 1 ſins are forgiven, and we 
cleanſed from the guilt and DT} of 


ee "are thus elled, and re- 


that all our daily a 

ly obſerved, and brought to account, leſt by 
a negligence we load ourſelves with the guilt, 
of unrepented ſins. 
This examination therefore. of cut 
every evening, is not only to be. conſidered as 
a commendable rule, and fit for a wiſe man to 
obſerve, but as ſamething that is as neceſſary, 
as a daily confeſſion and . repentance of our 
fins ; — op Aeon Port is of very- 
little Ggnificancy, and loſes all its chief bene- 
fit, unleſs it be a particular confeſſion and re- 
pentance of the ſins of that day. This exami- 
nation is neceſary to repentance, in the ſame 
manner as time is neceſſary; you cannot re- 
pent or expreſs. your ſorrow, unleſs you allow, 
{ome time for it; nor can you repent, but © 
far as you &now what it is that you are repent- 
ing of. So that when it is ſaid, that it is ne- 
ceflary to examine and call your actions to ac- 


count ; it is only ſaying, that it is 2 
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to know hat, —— e ee 


to repent of. 
You perhaps have hitherto only uſed - 
Ph pn gow —py noe rand 4 


aſk forgiveneſs in the groſs, without any par: 
ticular remembrance, or contrition for the par 
ticular fins of that day. And by this pra Ber 
* are brought to believe, that the ſame 
ſhort,. general form of confeſſion of fin in ge- 
neral, is a ſufficient repentance for every 

| Suppoſe another perſon ſhould hold, that a 
confeſſion of our fins in once at the end 
of every week was ſufficient ; and that it was 
as well to confeſs the fins of ſeven days all to- 
gether, as to have a particular . 
the end of every day. 2 

I know you ſufficiently ſee the unreaſonable- 
neſs and i impiety of this opinion, and that you 
c 
ak. 

Vet you cannot bring one argument againſt 
fuch an opinion, but what will be as an 
argument againſt ſuch a daily repentance, as 
does not call the particular fins of that day to 
a ſtrict account. 

For as you can bring no expreſs text of Scrip- 
ture againſt ſuch an opinion, but muſt take 
all your arguments, from the nature of repen- 
tance, and the neceſſity of a particular repen- 
tance for particular fins, fo every argument of 
that kind, muſt as fully prove the neceſſity, of 
being very particular in our repentance of the 
bus of every day. Since nothing can be ow 
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to be repented for in the groſs, but what may 


be ſaid againſt 
which crnſiders the inn of 2 


Jed you tell ſuch a man, that : daily 
to keep up an abhor- 
err har- 
dened and ſenſeleſs of the guilt of fin without 
it? And is not this as good a reaſon for requi- 
2 — Rog 
or your daily fins? For if con- 
2 abhorrence of fin, ſurely 
that confeſſion which and Tays open 
Four them to li 
with all n — 
that requires a particular ſorrowful acknow- 
ledgment of every ſin, muſt in a much greater 
fill the mind with an abhorrence of fin, 
than that which only, in one and the form 
of words, confeſſes you only to be a finner in 
general, For as this is nothing but what the 
greateſt Saint may juſtly fay of Fimſelf, ſo the 
daily repeating of only ſuch a confeſſion, has 
— in it to make you truly aſhamed of 
your own way of life. 


Again; muſt you not tell ſuch a man, that 


by leaving himſelf to ſuch a weekly, general 
confeſſion, he would be in great danger of for- 
getting a great many of bis ſins? But is there 
any ſenſe or force in this argument, —_— 


4 down that our fins are all to be remember 


and brought $0 a particular repentance ? And 
1 33 


leaving the fins of the whole week 


CL 5a . . oo? a iuc_ Ed. W- W] Ai. N ůͥu˙»2jmVm ata. in eo ae obo com 
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is it not , that our ſins be 
not forgotten, but particularly remembered in 
2 „K 
time? 

80 that every argument for a dail confeL- 
fion and is the ſame 4 


or neceſſity, . and therefore 
io nothing of what it toerks ba, but ſo far as 
it is a repentance and ſorrowful acknowledg- 
ment of the fins of the day. 
You'would, I ſuppoſe, think yourſelf charge- 
able with great im , if you was to go to 
g yourſelf to be a ſinner 
ing pardon of God; you would not 
think it ſufficient that you did fo rday. 
And yet if without _ preſent 
day, — 4 4 ——— words 
that you uſed yeſterday, the ſins of the pre- 
ſent day may juſtly be looked upon to have 
had no repentance. For if the ſins of the pre- 
ſent day require a new confeſſion, it muſt be 
ſuch a new confeſſion as is proper to itſelf. For 
it is the „ate and condition of every day, that 
is to determine the fate and manner of your 
repentance in the evening; otherwiſe the ſame 
form of words is rather an empty for- 
| » that has the appearance of a duty, 
than ſuch a true performance of it, as is ne- 
F 5 


general, 

dering it rather as a duty that is to be per- 
formed every night, than as a repentance that 
as e eee ee 


had its proper — Is it not 
| ſenſe to ſay, there is no difference in 
of theſe days, as to ſay that there 
need be no different repentance at the end of 
| of them have its pro- 
repentance, but by its having a repentance 
large and extenſive, and 3 as the 
guilt of each day? 

Again, let it be ſuppoſed, that in that day, 
when you had been guilty of the three noto- 
Tious fins aboye-mentioned, that in' your even- 
ing repentance, you had only called one of 
them to mind. 1 that the other 
two are un of, and that therefore 
their guilt ſtill abides upon you? So that 
you 
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you are then in the ſtate of him, who com- 


mits himſelf to the night without the repen- 
tance for ſuch a day, as had betrayed him in- 


to two ſuch great fins. 

Now theſe are not needleſs particulars, or 
ſuch ſcrupulous niceties, as a man need not 
trouble himſelf about; but are ſuch plain 
truths, as eſſentially concern the very life of 
piety. For if repentance is neceſſary, it is full 
as neceſſary that it be rightly performed, and 
in due manner. 

And I have entered into all theſe particulars, 
only to ſhew you in the plaineſt manner, that 
examination, and a careful review of all the 
actions of the Day, is not only to be looked 
upon as a good rule, but as ſomething as ne- 

as repentance itſelf. . 

If a man is to account for his expences at 
night, can it be thought a needleſs exactneſs 
in him, to take notice of every particular ex- 
pence in the Day ? | 

And if a man is to repent of his fins at 
night, can it be thought too great a piece of 
ſcrupuloſity in him, to know and call to mind 
what fins he is to repent of ? 

_ Farther ; though it ſhould be granted, that a 
confeſsion in general may be a ſufficient repen- 
tance for the end of ſuch days, as have only 
the unavoidable frailties of our nature to la- 
ment; yet even this fully proves the abſolute 
neceſsity of this ſelf-examination : for without 
this examination, who can know that he has 

e through any day in this manner ? 
" . 1 h Again: 


465 A'\ferius CAL T 
Again: An evening re de, which thus 
brings all the 26Bons of the day to account, is 
not only neceſſary to wipe off the guilt of fin, . 


| —— and 
our lives. 5 
For it ĩs only ſuch a as this, that 


touches the heart, awakens the conſcience, 
and leaves an horror and deteſtation of fin up- 
on the mind. 

For inſtance, If it ſhould happen, that up- 
on any particular evening, all that you could 
yourſelf with ſhould be this, viz. a 
baſly, neghgent performance of your devotions, 
or too much time ſpent in an impertinent cun- 
| werſation ; if the unreaſonableneſs of theſe 
things were fully reflected upon, and acknow- 
| ledged ; if you was then to condemn yourſelf 
before God for them, and implore his pardon 
and aſſiſting grace, what could be fo likely a 
means, to prevent your falling into the ſame 
faults the next day ? 

Or if yon ſhould fall into them again the 
next day ; yet if they were again brought to 
the ſame examination, and condemnation in 
the preſence of God, their happening again, 
would be ſuch a proof to you of your own 

folly and weakneſs, would cauſe ſuch a pain and 

remorſe in your mind, and fill' you with ſuch 
ſhame and confufion at yourſelf, as would, in all 
probability, make you exceedingly deſirous of 
greater perfection. 

Now -in the caſe of repeated fins, this 
would be the certain benefit, that we ſhould 


receive 
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receive from this examination and confeſſion ; 
the mind would thereby be made humble, 
full of ſorrow and deep compunction, and, by 
degrees, forced into amendment. 

| Whereas a formal, general confeſſion, that 
is only confidered as an evening duty, that 
overlooks the particular miſtakes of the day, 
and is the ſame, whether the day be ſpent ill 
or well, has little or no effect upon the mind; 
a man may uſe ſuch a daily confeſſion, and 
yet go on ſinning and confeſſing all his life, 
without any remorſe of mind, or true deſire 
of amendment. | 

For if your own particular fins are left out 
of your confeſſion, your confeſſing of fin in 
al, has no more effect upon your mind, 
than if you had only confeſſed, that all men in 
general are /immers. And there is nothing in 
any confeſſion to ſhew that it is yours, but ſo 
far as it is a ſelf-accuſetion, not of fin in ge- 
neral, or ſuch as is common to all others, but 
of ſuch particular fins, as are your own proper 
ſhame and reproach. Weeds 

No other confeſsion, but ſuch as thus diſco- 
vers and accuſes your own particular guilt, 
can be an a& of true ſorrow, or real concern 
at your own condition. And a confeſsion that 
is without this ſorrow and compunction of 
heart, has nothing in it, either to atone for 
paſt fins, or to produce in us any true refor- 
mation and amendment of life. | 
To proceed : In order to make this exami- 
nation till farther beneficial, every man ſhould 
H h 2 oblige _ 


* 
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oblige himſelf to a certain method in it. As 
every man has ſomething particular in his na- 
ture, ſtronger inclinations to vices than 
others, ſome infirmities that fick cloſer to 
him, and are harder to be conq than 
others ; and as it is as eaſy for every man to 
know this of himſelf, as to. know whom he 


likes or dire ſo it is highly neceary, 
that theſe particularities of our natures and 


theſe natural tempers, is ſufficient to conquer 

They are the right eyes, chat are not to be 
ſpared ; but to be plucked out and caſt from 
us. For as they are the infirmities of nature, 
ſo they have the ſtrength of nature, and 
muſt be treated with great oppoſition, or they 
will ſoon be too ſtrong for us. 

He therefore who knows himſelf moſt of 
all fubject to anger and paſſion, muſt be very 
exact and conſtant in his examination of this 
temper every evening. He muſt find out 
every ſlip that he has made of that kind, 
whether in thought, or word, or action; he 
muſt ſhame, and refroach, and accuſe himſelf 
before God, for every thing that he has ſaid 
or done in obedience to his paſsion. He 
muſt no more allow himſelf to forget the 
examination ' of this temper, than to forget 
his whole prayers. 


Again : 
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Again: If you find that vanity is your pre- 
vailing temper, that is always putting you 
upon the adornment of your perſon, and catch- 
ing after every thing that compliments or flat- 
ters your abilities, never ſpare or forget this 
temper in your evening examination; but con- 
feſs to God every vanity of thought, or word, 
or action, that you have been guilty of, and 
put yourſelf to all the ſhame and confuſion for 
it that you can. 

In this manner, ſhould all people act with 
regard to their chef frailty, to which their = 
ture moſt inclines them. And though it 
ſhould not immediately do all that they ads 
with, yet by a conſtant practice, it would cer- 
tainly in a ſhort time produce its deſired ef- 
fect. | 

Farther: As all ſtates and employments of 
life have their particular dargers and tempta- 
tions, and expoſe people more to ſome fins 
than others, ſo every man that wiſhes his 
own improvement, ſnould make it a neceſſary 
Part of his evening examination, to conſider 
how he has avoided, or fallen into ſuch fins, as 
are moſt common to his ſtate of life. 

For as our buſineſs and condition of life 
has great power over us, ſo nothing but ſuch 
watchfulneſs at this, can ſecure us from thoſe 
temptations to which it daily expoſes us. 

The poor man, from his condition of life, 
is always in danger of repining and wneafineſs ; 
the rich man is moſt expoſed to ſenſuality and 
indulgence ; the tradeſman to lying and unreaſo- 
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enable gains; the ſcholar to pride and uanity; 
ſo that in every ſtate of life, a man ſhould al- 
ways, in his examination of himſelf, have a 
ſtrict eye upon thoſe faults, to which his ſtate 
of life moſt of all him. 
Again: As it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
every good man has entered into, an leaſt 
propoſed to himſelf ſome method of holy living, 
and ſet himſelf ſome fuch rules to obſerve, as 
are not common to other le, and only 
known to himſelf? ſo it ſhould be a conſtant 
Mg ig Hip. op cy to examine 
w, and in what degree, he has obſerved 
them, and to reproach himſelf before God, for 
eyery neglect of them. 

By rules, I here mean, ſuch rules as relate 
to the well-ordering of our time, and the bu- 
fineſi of our common life: Such rules as pre- 
ſcribe a certain order to all that we are to do, 
our bufineſs, devotion, mortifications, readings, 
retirements, converſation, meals, refreſhments, 
ſeep, and the like. , 
Now as good rules. relating to all theſe 
things, are certain means of - great improve- 
ment, and ſuch as all ſerious Chriſtians muſt 
needs propoſe to- themſelves, ſo they will 
hardly ever be obſerved to any purpoſe, unleſs 
they are made the con/tan? ſubjce? of our even- 

ing examination. 


Lafily, You are not to content yourſelf 
with a hafly general review of the F a but 
you muſt enter upon it with deliberation ; 

begin 
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bgin with the ff action of the day, and 
proceed ſtep by ſep, through every n 
matter that you have been concerned in, and 

ſo let no time, place, or aclion be over- 
looked. 

An examination thus managed, will ; in 2 
little time make you as different from your- 
ſelf, as a wiſe man is different from an dior. 
= will give you ſuch a newneſs of mind, ſuch 
a ſpirit of wiſdom, and deſire of perfecti- 
on, as you was an entire anger: to be- 
fore. 

Thus much concerning the evening exams- 

nation. 
I proceed now to lay before you ſuch con- 
fiderations, as may fill your mind with a juſt 
dread and horror of all fin, and help you to 
confeſs your own, in the moſt paſſionate con- 
trition and ſorrow of heart. 

Conſider firſt, how odious all fin is to God, 
what a mighty baſeneſs it is, and how abo- 
minable it renders ſinners in the ſight of God. 
That it is ſin alone that makes the great dif- 
ference betwixt an angel, and the devil; and 
that every ſinner is, ſo far as he ſins, a friend 
of the devil's, and carrying on his work a- 
gainſt God. That ſin is a greater blemiſh and 
defilement of the ſoul, than any filth or diſ- 
eaſe is a defilement of the body. And to be 
content to live in fin, is a much greater baſe- 
neſs, than to defire to wallow in the mire, or 
love any bodily impurity. 

; H h 4 Con- 
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Conſider how you muſt abhor a creature, 

that delighted in but filth and naſti- 

neſs, that hated every 1 

and clean ? and let this teach you to 

hend, Ber ce _ that ſoul that delights in 

nothing impurity of fin, mull peer 

unto God. 

or 08 6, wether of. fog ty, pride, 


or falſenefs, or , are 
nothing elſe but each and impure diſeaſes 
of che rational ſoul. And all righteouſneſs is 
2 „the dec Sys 
beauty eftion of fpirit, w 

made jn the image of God. 


Learn what horror you ought to 
have for the guilt of fin, from the greatneſs 
3 which has been made for 

God made the world by the breath of his 
mouth, by a word ſpeaking, but the redem- 
ption of the world has been a work of longer 
labour. 

How eaſily God can create beings, we learn 
from the firſt chapter of Genefis ; but how dif- 
ficult it is for infinite mercy to forgive ſins, 
we learn from that coftly atonement, thoſe 
bloody ſacrifices, thoſe pains and penances, thoſe 
frekneſſes and deaths, which all muſt be under- 

ne, bete the ouilty ſinner is fit to appear 
A the preſence of God. 
Ponder theſe great truths : That the Son of 


God. was forced to become man, to be parta- 
ker of all our infirmities, to undergo a poor, 
Pain= 
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painful, miſerable, and contemptible life, to 
be perſecuted, hated, and at laſt nailed to a 

Croſs, that by ſuch ſufferings, he might 
render God propitious to that nature in which 
he ſuffered. 

That all the bloody facrifices and atone- 
ments of the Jewiſb Law, were to repreſent 
the neceflity of this great ſacrifice, and the 
great Diſpleaſure God bore to ſinners. 

That the world is ſtill under the curſe of 
fin, and certain merks of God's diſpleaſure at 
it; ſuch as famines, plagues, tempeſts, fickneſs, 
diſeaſes and death. 

Conſider that all the ſons of Adam are to 
go through a painful, ſickly life, denying and 
mortifying their natural appetites, and cru- 
cifying the luſts of the fleſh, in order to have 
a ſhare in the atonement of our Saviour's 
death, \ 

That all their penances and ſelf-denials, all 
their tears and repentance, are only made 
available by that great Interceſſion, which is 
ſtill making for them at the right hand of 
God. | 

Conſider theſe great truths ; that this myſte- 
rious redemption, all theſe ſacrifices and ſuffer- 
ings, both of God and man, are only to re- 
move the guilt of fin ; and then let this teach 
you, with what tears and contrition, you 
ought to purge yourſelf from it. 

After this general conſideration of the guilt 
of fin, which has done ſo much miſchief to 
your nature, and expoſed it to ſo great pu- 

niſhment, 
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niſhment, and made it ſo odious to Gad, that 
nothing leſs than ſo great an atonement of 
the Son of God, and fo repentance of 
our own, can reſtore us to the divine fa- 
your : 
Conſider next your own particular ſhare in 
the guilt of fin. And if you would know 
with what zeal you ought to repent yourſelf, 
conſider how you would exhort another ſinner 
to repentance; and what tance and 
amendment you would from him, 
whom you judged to be the greateſt ſinner in 
the world. 
No this caſe, every man may juſtly reckon 

to be his own. And you may fairly look up- 
on yourſelf to be the greateſt finner that you 
know in the world. 24 
For though you may know abundance of 
people to be guilty of ſome groſs fins, with 
which you cannot charge yourſelf, yet you 
may juſtly condemn yourſelf, as the greateſt 
finner that you know. And that for theſe 
following reaſons: 


Fin, Becauſe you know more of the folly 
of your own heart, than you do of other peo- 
ples; and can charge yourſelf with various 
in, that you only know of yourſelf, and 
cannot be ſure that other ſinners are guilty of 
them. So that as you know more of the fol- 
ly, the baſeneſs, the pride, the deceitfulneſs 
and negligence of your own heart, than you 
do of any ones elſe, ſo you have juſt reaſon 

| | to 
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to conſider yourſelf as the ſinner that 
you know: Becauſe you know more of the 
greatneſs of your own fins, than you do of 
other peoples. 


Secondly, The greatneſs of our guilt ariſes 
chiefly, 2 the greatneſs of God's goodneſs 
towards us, from the 1 ag graces and 
bleſſings, the favours, the lights, and inſtruc- 
tions, that we have received from him, 

Now as theſe graces and bleſſings, and the 
multitude of God's favours towards us, are 
the 1 vations of our fins againſt God, 

1 only known to ourſelves. And 
1.4 every 2 knows more of the aggra- 
vations of his own guilt, than he does of o- 
ther peoples; and conſequently may oy 
look upon himſelf to be the greateſt 
that he knows. 

How good God has been to other ſinners, 
what light and inſtruction he has vouchſafed to 
them; 5 bleſſings and graces they have re- 
ceived from him; how often he has touched 
their hearts with holy inſpirations, you can- 
not tell. But all this you know of yourſelf, 
therefore you know greater aggravations of 

your own guilt, and are able to charge yourſelf 
with greater ingratitude, than you can charge 
upon other people. 
And this is the reaſon, why the greateſt 
ſaints have in all ages condemned 9 
as the greateſt ſinners, becauſe they knew 


ſome 
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| ſome aggravations of their own ſins, which 

n not know of other peoples. 

The right way therefore to fill your heart 
with true contrition, and a deep ſenſe of your 
3 erb or 
com outwar Or courſe o ur 
life, lth that of LO an and — 
think yourſelf to be leſs ſinful than they, be- 
cauſe the outward courſe of your life is leſs 
finful than theirs. 

But in order to know your own guilt, you 
muſt conſider your own particular circumſtan- 
ces, your health, your fickneſs, your youth, or 
age, your particular calling, the happineſs of 
your education, the degrees of light and in- 
firuftion that you have received, the good men 
that have converſed with, the admoniti- 
ons that you have had, the good books that 
you have read, the numberleſs multitude of 
divine bleſſings, graces, and favours that you 
have received, the good motions of grace that 
you have reſiſted, the reſolutions of amend- 
ment that you have often broken, and the 
checks of conſcience that you have diſre- 
garded. | 
For it is from theſe circumſtances, that 
every one is to ſtate the meaſure and greatneſs 
of his own guilt. And as you know only 
theſe circumſtances of your own fins, ſo you 
muſt neceſſarily know how to charge your- 
ſelf with higher degrees of guilt, than you 
can charge upon other people. a 
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God Almighty knows greater ſinners, it 
may be, than you are; becauſe he ſees and 
knows the circumſtances of all mens fins: But 
your own heart, if it is faithful to you, can 
diſcover no guilt ſo great as your own ; be- 
cauſe it can only ſee in you thoſe circumſtan- 
ces, on which great part of the guilt of fin is 
founded. ; 

You may ſee fins in other people, that you 
cannot charge upon yourſelf; but then you 
know a number of circumſtances of own 
guilt, that you cannot lay to their C . 

And perhaps that perſon that appears at ſuch 
a diſtance from your virtue, and fo odious in 
your eyes, would have been much better than 
you are, had he been al er in your Cir- 
, and received all the ſame favours 

and from God that you have. | 

This is a very humbling reflection, and very 
proper for thoſe people to make, who meaſure 
their virtue, by comparing the outward courſe 
of their lives with that of other peoples, 

For look at whom you will, however dif- 
ferent from you in his way of life, yet you can 
never know, that he has reſiſted ſo much divine 
grace as you have, or that in all your circum- 
ſtances, he would not have been much truer to 
his duty than you are. | | 
No this is the reaſon why I deſired you 
to conſider, how you would exhort that man 
to confeſs and bewail his fins, whom you 
looked upon to be one of the greateſt ſinners. 
| | Becauſe 
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Becauſe if you will deal juſtly, you muſt 
3 © fn ua gr Pages 
than yourſelf. For God has given no one an 
power of knowing the —— of ay 
fins, but his own : and therefore the greateſt 
finner that every one Enows, is himſelf. 

You may eaſily ſee, how ſuch a one in the 
outward courſe of his life breaks the laws of 
God; but then you can never ſay, that had 
you been in all his circumſtances, that 
ſhould not have broken them more than 
has done. 

A ſerious and frequent reflection upon theſe 
things, will mightily tend to humble us in 
our own eyes, make us very apprehenſive of 
the greatneſs of our own guilt, and very ten- 
der in cenſuring and condemning other peo- 

e. 
. who would dare to be ſevere againſt 
other people, when, for ought he can tell, the 
ſeverity of God may be more due to him, 
than to them? Who would exclaim againſt 
the guilt of others, when he conſiders that 
he knows more of the greatneſs of his own 
guilt, than he does of theirs ? 

How often you have reſiſted God's holy Spi- 
rit ; how many motives to goodneſs you have 
diſregarded ; how many particular bleſſings 
you have finned againſt ;. how many good re- 
folutions you have broken ; how many checks 
and admonitions of. conſcience you have ſtifled, 
ou very well know : But how often this has 
the caſe of other ſinners, you know = 
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And therefore the greateſt ſinner that you 
know, muſt be yourſelf. 4 
Whenever therefore you are angry at fin or 
 finners, whenever you read or think of God's 
indignation and wrath at wicked men, let 
this teach you to be the moſt ſevere in your 
cenſure, and moſt humble and contrite in the 
acknowledgment and confeſſion of your own 
fins, becauſe you know of no finner equal to 
yourſelf. ; 


Lafth, to conclude this chapter: Having 
thus examined and confeſſed your fins at this 
hour of the evening, you muſt afterwards 
look upon yourſelf, as ſtill obliged to betake 
37 wn to prayer again, juſt before you go to 


The ſubje& that is moſt proper for your 


prayers at that time, is death. Let your 


prayers therefore, then be wholly upon it, rec- | 


koning up all the dangers, uncertainties, and 
terrors of death; let them contain every thing, 
that can affect and awaken your mind into juſt 
apprehenſions of it. Let your petitions be all 
for right ſentiments of the approach and impor- 
fance of death ; and beg of God, that your 
mind may be poſſeſſed with ſuch a ſenſe of its 
nearneſs, that you may have it always in your 
thoughts, do every thing as in fight of it, 
and make every day, a day of preparation for 
it. . 

. Repreſent to your imagination, that your 


bed is your grave; that all things are ready for 
your 
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you bigantane; chet you are to have no more 
to do with this world; and that it will be ow- 
ing to God's great Mercy, if you ever ſee the 
light of the Sun again, or have another day 
to add to your works of piety. 


And then commit yourſelf to ſleep, as into 


the hands of God; Tr, is to have no 
more opportunities of doing good; but is to 
awake amongſt ſpirits that _ ſeparate from 
the body, and waiting for the judgment of the 
laſt great day. 

Such a ſolemn reſignation of yourſelf into 
the hands of God every evening, and parting 
with all the world, as if you was never to ſee 
it any more, and all this in the ſilence and 
darkneſs of the night, is a practice that will 
ſoon have excellent effects upon your ſpirit. 

For this time of the night is excceding pro- 

per for ſuch pr and meditations ; and the 
likeneſs which th feep and darkneſs have to death, 
will contribute very much, to make your 
thoughts about it the more deep and affecting. 
So that I hope, you will not let a time, ſo pro- 
per for ſuch ayers, be ever paſſed over with- 
out them, 
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C HAP. XXIV. 


The Conc — and Great- 
N « drome Br 4 


Have now finiſhed what I intended in 
this Treatiſe. I have explained the nature 
of devotion, both as it ſignifies a life devoted 
to God, and as it ſignifies a regular method of 
daily prayer. I have now only to add a word 
or two, in recommendation of a life governed 
by this ſpirit of devotion. 
For though it is as reaſonable to ſuppoſe it 
the defire of all Chriſtians to arrive at Chriſti- 
an Perfection, as to ſuppoſe, that all ſick men 
defire to be reſtored to perfect health; yet ex- 
perience ſhews us, that nothing wants more 
to be preſſed, repeated, and forced upon our 
_ than the plaineſt rules of Chriſtianity. 
prot virginity, and devout re- 
4 e been here recommended, as 
things not n , yet highly beneficial to 
thoſe that would make the way to perfection 
the moſt eaſy and certain. But Chriſtian per- 
fection itſelf is tied to no ar form of 
life; but is to be attained, though not with the 
ſame eaſe, in every ſtate of life. 
13 bo aber nay r 
where it has been ſhewn, that Chriſtian per 
fection calls no one (neceſlarily) to 4 Chyfer, 
but to the full performance of theſe Orig. perkees 
duties, which are neceſſary fer all p. 2. 
Coriftians, ans + to all lates of life. * 
i 
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So that the whole of the matter is * 
this: Virginity, voluntary poverty, and ſu 
other re/iraints of lawful in gs, are not ne- 
ceſſary to Chriſtian ection; but are much 
to be 1 in thoſe, who chuſe them 
as helps and means of a more ſafe and ſpeedy | a 
rival at it. 

It is only in this manner, and in this eule 
that I would recommend any articularity of 
life; not as if perfection conſiſted in it, but 
becauſe of its great tendency. to produce and 
ſupport the true ſpirit of Chriſtian, perfection. 

But the thing which is here preſſed upon all, 
is a life of great and firi& deyotion ; which, 
I think, has been ſufficiently ſhewn to be 
equally the duty and res of of "w orders of 
men. Neither is there any 
ticular ſtate of life, that can be juſtly ay pleaded | 
25 a reaſon for any abatements of a devout 

irit. 

X But becauſe in this polite ag e of ours, we 
have ſo lived away the ſpirit of devotion, that 
many ſeem afraid even to be ſuſpected of it, 
imagining gr eat devotion to be great bigatry; 
that it is Cunded! in ignarance and poorneſs of 
ſpirit, and that Aitrle, weak, and dejefted minds, 
ate generally the greateſt proficients in it: 

It ſhall here be fully ſhewn, that great de- 
votion is the nobleſt temper of the greateſt and 

nobleft ſouls; and that they who think it re- 
ceives any advantage 8 ignorance and poor- 
u of ſpirit, are themſelves not a little, but 
entirely ignorant of the nature of . 
the 


GY 
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the nature of God, and the nature of them- 
ſelves. FAR * g 

People of fine parts and learning or of great 
knowledge in worldly matters, may perhaps 
2 it hard to _ their want of devotion 

arged upon their ignorance. But if th 
will be „ to be ied by Reaſon and Scrip- 
ture, it may ſoon be made appear, that a 
want of devotion, where-ever it is, either a- 
mongſt the learned or unlearned, is founded in 
groſs ignorance, and the greateſt blindneſs and 
inſenſibility that can happen to a rational crea- 
ture. N 7 

' And that devotion is ſo far from being the 
effect of a little and dejeFFed mind, that it muſt 

and will be always hghe/? in the moſt perfect 
natures. | 

And ii, Who reckons it a ſign of a poor, 

little mind, for a man to be full of reverence 
and duty to his parents, to have the trueſt love 
and honour for his friend, or to excel in the 
higheſt inſtances of gratitude to his benefaFor ? 

Are not theſe tempers in the higheſt degree, 

in the moſt exalted and perfect minds? 

And yet what is high devotion, but the 
higheſt exerciſe of theſe tempers, of duty, re- 
verence, love, honour, and gratitude to the 
amiable, glorious parent, friend, and bene- 
Factor of all mankind? 

Is it a true greatneſs of mind, to reverence 
the authority of your parents, to fear the diſ- 
pleaſure of your friend, to dread the reproaches 
of your benefactor? and muſt not this fear, 

BE and 
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and dread, and reverence, be much more juſt, 
and reaſonable, and honourable, when they 
are in the higheſt degree towards God? | 

Now as the higher theſe tempers are, the 
more are they eſteemed amongſt men, and are 
NS OO. 
true greatneſs of mind; ſo the higher and 
greater theſe ſame tempers are towards God, ſo 
much the more do they prove the nobility, ex- 
cellence, and greatneſs of the mind. 

So that ſo long as duty to parents, love to 
friends, and gratitude to benefactors, are thought 
great and honourable tempers; devotion, which 
is nothing elſe but duty, love, and gratitude 
to God, muſt have the higheſt place amongſt 

our higheſt virtues. | | 

If a Prince, out of his mere goodneſs, ſhould 
ſend you a pardon by one of his fſeves, would 
you think it a part of your duty to receive the 
Have with marks of love, efteem, and gratitude 
for his great kindneſs, in bringing you ſo great 
a gift; and at the ſame time think it a ne 
neſs and poorneſs of ſpirit, to ſhew love, efteem, 
and gratitude to the Prince, who of his own 
goodneſs freely fent you the a? 
And yet this would be as reaſonable, as to 
ſuppoſe, that love, eſteem, honour, and gra- 
titude, are noble tempers, and inſtances of a 
great ſoul, when they are paid to our fellow- 
creatures; but the effects of a poor, ignorant, 
dejefted mind, when they are paid to God. 

Farther ; that part of devotion which ex- 
preſſes itſelf in ſorrowful confeſſions, and peni- 

| 41 
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tential tears of a broken and a contrite heart, 
is very far from being any ſign of a little and 
ignorant mind. 

For who does not acknowledge it an in- 
ſtance of an ingenuous, generous, and brave 
mind, to acknowledge a fault, and aſk par- 
don for any offence? And are not the fineft 
and moſt improved minds, the moſt remarkable 
for this excellent temper? 

ngenuity and 


Is it not alſo allowed, that the i 
excellence of a man's $a is much ſhewn, 
when his ſorrow and indignation at himſelf 
riſes in proportion to the folly of his crime, 
and the goodneſs ol greazect of the prefis the 
has offended ? 

Now if things are thus, then the greater 
any man's mind is, the more he knows of God 
and himſelf, the more will he be diſpoſed to 

himſelf before God, in all the bumbleſt 
ads and expreſſions of repentance. 

And the greater the :ngenuify, the genere 
ty, judgment, and penetration of his mind is, 
the more will he exerciſe and indulge a 
nate, tender ſenſe of God's juſt diſpleaſure; 
and the more he knows of the greatneſs, the 
goodneſs, and perfection of the divine nature, 
the fuller of ſhame and confuſion will he be. 
at his own fins and in gratitude. 

And on the other hand, the more dull and 
ignorant any ſoul is, the more baſe and unge- 
neruus it naturally is, the more ſenſeleſs it is 
a the goodneſs and purity of God ; ſo much 


$$ the 


- 
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the more averſe will it be to all acts of humble 
confeſſion and repentance. 

Devotion therefore is ſo far from being beſt 
ſuited to little ignorant minds, that a true eie- 
| wation of ſoul, a lively ſenſe of honour, and 
great lriowledge of God and ourſelves, are 
the greateſt natural * that our devotion 
And on che other hand, it ſhall here be 


made appear by variety of arguments, that 
.  ounged in the (nol netting ig- 


5 And, Firf, Our bleſſed Lord, and. his 
| Apoſtles, were eminent inſtances of great and 
frequent devotion. Now if we will-grant, 
(as all Chriſtians muſt grant) that their ”__ 
devotion was founded in a true knowledge of 

the nature of devotion, the nature of God, 
and the nature of man ; then it is plain, that 
all thoſe that are inſenſible of the duty of de- 
yotion, are in this exceſſive ſtate of ignorance, 
they neither know God, nor en nor 
devotion. 

For if a right knowledge i in theſe three. re- 
ſpedts, produces great devotion, as in the caſe 
of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, then a neg- 
lect of devotion n be e upon ig- 
norance. 

Again; how comes it that moſt people 
have recourſe to deyation, when they are in 
fickneſs, diſtreſs, or fear of death? Is it not 
becauſe this ſtate ſhew them more of the want 
of 
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of God, and their own weakneſs, chan they 
perceive at other times ? Is it not becauſe their 
infirmities, their approaching end, convince 
them of ſomething, which they did not hal If 
percei ve before? | 

New if devotion at theſe ſeaſons, is the ef- 
fect of a better knowledge of God, and our- 
ſelves, then the neglect of devotion at other 
times, is always owing to great ignorance of 
God, and ourſelves. 

| Farther ; as indevotion is ignorance, fo it is 
the moſt ſa ignorance, and ſuch as is to 
be charged with the greateſt folly. 

This will fully appear to any one that con- 
fiders, by what rules we are to judge of the 
excellency of any knowledge, or the ſhame- 
fulneſs of any ignorance. 

Now knowledge itſelf would be no excei- 
lence, nor ignorance any reproach to us, but 
that we are rational creatures. 


But if this be true, then it follows plainly, 
that that knowledge which is moſt ſiitable to 
our rational nature, and which moſt concerns 
us, as ſuch, to know, is our higheſt, fineſt 
knowledge; and that ignorance which relates 
to things that are moſt eſſential to us, as ratio- 
nal creatures, and which we are moſt con- 
cerned to know, is, of all others, the moſt 
groſs and ſhameful ignorance. 

If therefore — be any things that con- 
cern us more than others, if there be any 
truths that are more to us than all others, he 
that has the fulleſt knowledge of theſe things, 

114 that 


= if our 2 
be our b:gbeft advancement, he that has 
nog. f wp on dey og 
* ves the 
22 and great ualue of holineſs and 
virtue, that judges every thing little, when 
r proves himſelf to be maſter 
excellent knowledge. 

nd {ſkill in painting, archi- 

r 


eee erer, 0 juſtice, 
to reckon a 1 
nas Jades ? — — 


If a Biſhop ſhould be a man of great addreſs 
and kill in the arts of ent, and un- 
derſtanding how to raiſe and enrich his family 
in the world, but ſhould have no 7afte or ſenſe 
of the maxims and principles of the ſaints and 
Fathers of the Church; if he did not conceive 
the holy nature, and „ of his 
calling, and judge it better to be crucified to 
the world, than to live idly in pomp and ſplen- 
dr, who would ſcruple to charge ſuch a Bi- 
ſhop with want of underſtanding ? 

If we do not judge, and pronounce after 
this manner, our reaſon and Judgment are but 
empty ſounds, 


But 
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But now, if a Judge is to be reckoned igno- 
rant, if he does not feel and perceive the va- 
lue, and worth of juſtice; if a Biſbop is to be 
looked upon as void of underſtanding, if he is 
more experienced in other things, than in the 
exalted virtues of his Apoſtolical calling; then 
all common Chriſtians are to be looked upon as 
more or leſs knowing, accordingly as 
know more or leſs of thoſe great things, whi 
are the common and greateſt concern of all 
Chriſtians. 

If a Gentleman ſhould fancy that the Moon 
is no bigger than it to the eye, that it 
ſhines with its own light, that all the Stars are 
only ſo many ſpots of light; if after reading 
books of Aftronomy, he ſhould ſtill continue 
in the ſame opinion, moſt people would think 
he had but a poor apprehenſion. 

But if the ſame perſon ſhould think it bet- 
ter to provide for a life here, than to pre- 
pare for a glorious eternity hereafter, that it was 
better to be rich, than to be eminent in piety, 
his ?gnorance and dulneſs would be too great to 
be compared to any thing elſe. 

There is no knowledge that deſerves ſo 
much as the name cf it, but that which we 
call zudgment. | 

And that is the moſt clear and improved 
underſtanding, which 7zdges beſt of the value 


and worth of things. All the reſt is but the 
capacity of an animal, it is but meer ſeeing and 
bearing. 


And 


or an 
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And there is no excellence of any know- 
ledge in us, till we exerciſe our , and 
judge well of the value and worth of things. 

If a man had eyes that could ice beyond the 
Stars, or pierce into the heart of the earth, 
but could not ſee the things that were before 
him, or diſcern any thing that was ſervice- 
able to him, we ſhould reckon that he had 
but a very bad fight. 

If another had ass that received founds from 
the world in the Moon, but could hear nothing 
that was ſaid or done upon earth, we ſhould 
look upon S 

"forth inane, if a man has a memory that 
can retain a great many things; if he has a 
wit ht i ſe and eu in arts and ences 

imagination that can wander 
in fictions, but has a dull, poor apprehenſion 5A 
his duty and relation * of the value of 
piety, or the worth of moral virtue, he may 
very juſtly be reckoned to have a bad under 
landing. He is but like the man, that can 
only ſee and hear ſuch things as are of no be- 
nefit to him. 

As certain therefore as piety, virtue, and 
eternal happineſs are of the moſt concern to 
man, as certain as the immortality of our na- 
ture, and relation to God, are the moſt glo- 
rious circumſtances of our nature, ſo certain 
is it, that he who dwells mot in contemplation 
of them, whoſe heart is moſt affefed with 
them, who ſees fartheſt into them, who beſt 
comprehends the value and excellency of _ 
8. who 
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who judges all worldly attainments to be 
mere bubbles and ſhadows, in compariſon of 
them, proves himſelf to have of all others, 
the fineft underſtanding, and the ſtrongeſt judg- - 
, ment. | 

And if we do not reaſon after this manner, 
or allow this method of reaſoning, we have 
no arguments to prove, that there is any ſuch 

thing as a wiſe man, or a fool. 
For a man is ed to be a natural, not 
becauſe he wants any of his ſenſes, or is inca- 
pable of every — but becauſe he has no 
judgment, and is entirely ignorant of the worth 
and value of things. He will perhaps — a 
fine coat rather than a large eſtate. 

And as the eſſence of ſtupidity conſiſts in 
the entire want of judgment, in an ignorance 
of the value of things, ſo on the other hand, 
the eſſence of wiſdom and knowledge muſt 
conſiſt in the excellency of our judgment, or in 
the knowledge of the worth and value of 
things. 

This therefore is an undeniable proof, that 
he who knows moſt of the value of the beſt 
things, who judges moſt rightly of the thin 
which are of moſt! concern to him, who had 
rather have his foul in a ſtate of chriſtian per- 
fection, than the ſhare of worldly hap- 
pineſs, has the h:gbeſt wiſdom, and is at the 
fartheſt diſtance from men that are naturals, 
that any knowledge can place him. 

On the other hand, he that can talk the 
kerncd languages, and _ a great deal of 


. Hiſtory, 
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Hilary, but prefers the 7 of his bo- 
dy to the purity and perfection of his ſoul, 
who is more concerned to get a name, or an 
eftate here, than to live in eternal glory here- 
after, is in the neareſt ſtate to that natural, 
— 
He is not called a natural by men, but he 
muſt appear to God, and heavenly Beings, as 
in a more exceflive ſtate of \ Tl 
ſooner or later r to himſelf, 
But now if this be 
R. gap gy 1 
1 has no knowledge of things 
are good and evil to himſelf, then it is 
— plain, that we cannot prove a man 
to be wiſe, — by ſhewing that he has the 
knowledge of things, that are his great- 
eſt good, and evil. 
If therefore God be our greateſt good; if 
3 good but in his , 
but in d n him, then 
plan, th that he w the 
can do to · [ the utmoſt © 
n 
i heart and ſoul, who had rather have a 
pious mind, than all the dignities and honours 
in the world, ſhews himſelf to be in the Agb - 
eſe ſtate of human wiſdom 
To ; we know how our bleſſed Lord 
acted in an human body; it was his meat and 
drink, ** in 
heaven. l 
And 
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And if of | 
ee 
and be for a while united to human bodies, 
certainly tend towards God in all 


of all ſpirits; and that whether they were 


» in beaven, or 
S gang, 


life a fate of devotion. 
Devotion therefore, is the ſign of a 
great and noble genius, it ſuppoſes a ſoul in 
its bigbeſt;ſtate of knowledge; and none but 
little and blinded minds, that are ſunk into) ig- 
norance and vanity, are deſtiture of it. 


„ ignorant creature; 
| le would acknowledge ſuch an imagi- 
nation to be the height of ſtupidity. 
But if this ſame human ſpirit, ſhould think 
better to be devoted to ſome mighty Prince, 
* be devoted to God, would not this 

a greater proof of a „ ignorant, 
blinded nature? — 5 
| et 
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Yet this is twhat all people: do , who'think 
any thing better, rate, or , chan a de- 
vout life. i e 
So that which why force wo older tle 
matter, — - 119% appears, that devotion is an 
at judgment, of an elevated na- 
rw; and the want of gun is ein proof 
cfthe want of n. 

The greateſt ſpirits of the heathen world, 
ſuch as Pythagoras, ates," Plato, EpiBtetus, 
eren 
to the ſpirit of devotion. | 

They were full of God; their wiſdort and 
deep contemplations tended vnly to deliver 
men from the vanity of the world, the ſlavery 
of bodily paſſions, that they might act as ſpi- 
rits that came from God, d ſoon to re- 
turn to him. 


Again; To ſee the Apen! 


greatneſs of 


- a devon. ſpirit, we need only compare it with 


other tempers; that are choſen in \the room 


of it. 
St. Jobn tells us, that all in the world. (that 


is, all the tempers of a worldly life) ig the 
luſt of the fed, 'the luſt of the eyes, n 
pride | 
8 fo, 33 conſider, what wiſdom or 
excellency of mind there is required, to qualify 
a man for theſe delights. 

Let us ſuppoſe a man given up to the plea- 
ſures of the body; ſurely this can be no ſign 


of a fine mind, or an excellent ſpirit: bays 
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he has 3 8 of an animal, he is 
eat enou e enjoyments. 2 
® Lee us 10 him to be devoted to 50- 
nours and ſplendors,” to be fond of glitter and 
equipage ; now if this temper required any great 
parts or fine underſtanding, to make a man ca- 
pablo of it, A abound 
Let us him to be in love with 
riches, and to be ſo in the purſuit of 
them, as never to think * enough; - now 
this paſſion is ſo far from ſuppoſing any excel- 
lent ſenſe, or great underſtanding, * blind- 
neſs and 2 are the beſt ſupports that it 
hath. 

Let us laſtly ſuppoſe him in another light, 
not ſingly devoted to any of theſe paſſions, 
but, as it moſtly happens, governed by all of 
them in their turns; does this ſhew a more 
exalted nature, than to ſpend his days in the 
ſervice of any one of them? 

For to have a faſte for theſe things, and to 
be devoted to them, is ſo far from arguing 
any tolerable parts or underſtanding, that they 
are ſuited to the dulleſt, weakeſt minds, and 
require only a great deal of pride and folly to 
be greatly admired. 

But now let Libertines bring any ſuch charge 
as this, if they can, againſt devotion. They 
may as well endeavoùr to charge light, with 
every thing that belongs to darkneſs. 

Let them but grant that there is a God, 
and Providence, and then they have granted 
enough 
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enough to juſtify. the wiſdom, and ſupport 
the honour of devotion. 

For if there is an infinitely wiſe and 
Creator, in whom we live, move, and 
our whoſe Providence —— 
in all places, ſurely it muſt be the higheſt act 
of our aning to conceive rightly of 
him; it muſt be the nobleſt inſtance of jude- 
ment, the moſt exalted temper of our nature, 
to worſhip and adore this univerſal Providence, 
to conform to its laws, to ſtudy its wiſdom, 
and to live and act every where, as in the 
preſence of this infinitely good and wiſe Crea- 
tor. 

Now he that lives thus, lives in the ſpirit of 
devotion. 

And what can ſhew ſuch great parts, and 
f fine an underſtanding, as to live. in this 

? 

For if God is w:i/dom, ſurely he muſt be the 
wiſeſt man in the world, who moſt conforms to 
the wiſdom of God, who beſt s his Pro- 
vidence, who enters fartheſt into his deſigns, 
and docs all he can, that God's will may be 
done on earth, as it is done in heaven. 

A devout man makes a true uſe of his rea- 
ſon; he ſees through the vanity of the world, 
diſcovers the corruption of his nature, and the 
blindneſs of his paſſions. He lives by a law 
which is not viſible to vulgar eyes; he enters 
into the world of Jſpirits; he compares the 
greateſt things, ſets eternity againſt time; and 
chuſes rather to be for ever great * 
ence 


ory, that the clamour of his 9 
| 3 4 paſſions 


p all injuries and wron 
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places, endures a much greater trial, and er- 


erts a nobler fortitude, than he that is bold 
daring in the fire of battle. _ 


"For the boldneſs. of = foldier, ir be =, 


Would 1 


we unf do all in the ſpirit of ur, be va- 
liant the corruptions of the world, and 
the luſts of the feb, and the temptations f 
the devi: For to be daring and courageous 
_ againſt theſe enemies, is the nobleſt bravery 
that an human mind is capable of. | 
I have made this digreſſion, for the ſake of 
thoſe, who think a great devotion to be bigot- 
try and poorneſs of ſpirit ; that by theſe conſi- 
derations they may fee, how poor and mean 


all 


